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IN the years 1869 and 1870 I contributed a series of 
articles on Zhe Labor Question to a German periodical, 
then published in New York, under the title, Die Neue Zett. 
In these articles I held that prices were to be considered not 
as simple units, but as results of all the factors involved in 
the processes of production and distribution, including the 
action of government in the exercise of its political preroga- 
tive. I held, further, that the wage-earners’ well-being, and 
that of all people with small incomes, depends on the 
extent in which the profit-charges on the several price-ele- 
ments contribute towards swelling prices. Feudal preroga- 
tives, privileges, monopolies of all sorts, protective duties, 
and taxes upon production, as well as all infringements of 
the exercise of the fullest measure of individual freedom, 
fell under this ban as a matter of course. I held that the 
preferences conveyed under these titles, either as inherited 
rights transmitted from a passing state of society, or as 
the acts of legislation for the furthering of special inter- 
ests, raise values beyond the compensation received by 
the classes engaged in production and distribution, and 
thereby operate to depress the working classes; and that 
it must, therefore, be the aim of enlightened statesman- 
ship to remove them, or,reduce them to the smallest 
possible dimensions. #* : 

An analysis of prices necessarily involyes, therefore, the 
examination of all the elements of price-making, and 
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these include, practically, all the economic, political, 
social, and ethical forces of the age. 

As subjects of my analysis I treated the conditions of 
agriculture, mining, and industry, whether free or saddled 
with hereditary burdens, and other charges contributing 
to price-making, under the headings of 

Wages, 

Profit-rates, 

Expense of distribution, 

Taxation and tariffs, 

Interest and capital, 

Transportation, 

Monopolies, and 

Currency. 

The views on prices and the cost of production which I 
held then, and which I have briefly stated above, have 
been confirmed by the varied studies which I had excep- 
tional opportunities to pursue in my business career and 
under a special appointment of the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Bayard. 

In 1885 I gave expression to the same ideas in my book, 
The Industrial Situation. The question of “the appre- 
ciation of gold” and “the depreciation of silver” had 
then begun to be agitated. The decline of prices was 
by writers of international fame attributed to resulting 
monetary changes. I contradicted this theory, and gave 
expression to the views already stated. In my earlier 
opinions I was still under the influence of the theory that 
the money-quantities in circulation affect prices. From 
this theory I had emancipated myself by 1885. I stated 
that prices were of the composite nature illustrated, and 
that the quantities of gold and silver in circulation had 
little to do with this rise and fall. 
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As was to be expected, my position was severely criti- 
cized. It was so radically opposed to the tenets of ortho- 
dox political economy that it reeded more than even the 
broadest and firmest foundation of general facts to prove 
its correctness and have it take the place of the old, time- 
honored belief. 

The acute phase into which the question has since 
entered has caused me to examine the prices of the 
period anterior to the discovery of the American silver 
mines, and to carry the comparison down to the present 
time, for the purpose of determining by this exact pro- 
cess whether prices have actually risen with the vast 
increase in the money stocks of the world. 

A careful examination of German, French, and Eng- 
glish records from the thirteenth century to the present 
day has brought to light an overwhelming array of facts 
in support of my views. 

The data furnished by each country corroborating the 
data furnished by the others, all doubt of the correctness 
of the conclusions to be derived from them is removed, 
and I am enabled therefore to demonstrate in the present 
volume : 

That prices of commodities move in obedience to 
natural and inherent causes, independent of circulating 
money quantities. 

What these causes are, and how they operate on prices, 
is fully set forth in the third part of this treatise. 

The demonstration that price increase brought about 
by the issue of depreciated currency, or other inflating 
causes, has always acted detrimentally to the interests of 
the working classes bfran important bearing on the labor 
question. The rise in prices of grain in the three coun- 
tries, dating from the middle of the sixteenth century, 
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the causes of which are fully explained, brought no cor- 
responding increase in wages. The deterioration of the 
condition of the poor is directly traceable to this in- 
disputable fact. All commodities excepting grain have 
suffered most remarkable declines since the time of 
smallest money supply, from which my examination 
starts. 

In Appendix A I have summarized the price history 
of grain for the three countries, and brought prices and 
wage rates in comparison, to illustrate the deterioration 
of the condition of the working classes by the quantity of 
grain purchasable by the day’s wage of a carpenter ora 
mason from the middle of the fourteenth century to the 
year 1882. 

The workingman’s condition has been one of degrada- 
tion from the time of the rise in grain prices mentioned 
above. It begins to improve only with the technical 
and scientific progress of our time, and it is proved that 
the well-being of the poorer classes is closely interwoven 
with cheapness of commodities. 

In Appendix B the leading views are given, which I 
gathered in an inquiry into the economy of production 
and the state of technical education in Europe, under- 
taken under the auspices of the Department of State in 
1887. The statement is the preface to a report to the 
Secretary of State, and was separately published under 
the title Jufluences Bearing on Production. As the data 
contained in its pages bear directly on the present inquiry, 
and are frequently referred to in the third part, devoted 
to the subject ‘ of price-making causes,” I have considered 
it advisable to reproduce the matter at the end of this 
volume. 


New York, December, 1895. 
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The Erroneous Premises upon which the Prevalent Price Theory Rests. 


THE prices of commodities and the quantities of 
money in circulation have been so closely linked together 
_in the thoughts of the people, through the teachings of a 
purely deductive political economy, that it has become 
almost an axiom, not to be touched by doubting inquiry, 
that a rise or a fall of prices is to be ascribed to an in- 
creasing or a decreasing supply of money, and that any 
sudden change in this supply must, necessarily, be fol- 
lowed by sympathetic changes in prices. Several instances 
of monetary changes bringing about changes, though 
nominal only, in prices, lend seeming support to this 
view. 

It would be futile to deny that a rise of prices would 
follow sudden expansion of a certain kind in the currency 
of acountry. The people of the United States have it 
only too vividly in their recollection, to need reminding 
of the fact, that the paper circulation of the war period 
brought on an era of price inflation, that values for a 
time were doubled and trebled by the mere fact of the 
change in the currency. But this fact proves rather that 
the purchasing power of the money had decreased, be- 
cause the people doubted the ability of the government 
to exchange its own money at par into the money of the 
world, z. ¢., full-valued coin, then gold and silver. The 
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money supply was by no means excessive at the time 
when the government paper stood lowest compared toe 
what it is at the present time, when the circulation is 
about two to one of the amount prior to the time of the 
resumption of specie payment by the government. The 
value of the money came to parity only when it became 
a certainty that the government would redeem its pledges. 
It may with justice be said that a government promise to 
pay is not money, no more than the promissory note of a 
commercial firm. But it is as good as money so long as 
the credit of the firm is undoubted. If it should come 
about that more bills come on the market than the charac- 
ter of the house would warrant, the bills would become 
discredited very soon. Governments have to submit to the 
same rules of commercial ethics as private firms. The 
world is even justified in exercising greater caution with 
government issues. An extra-legal position is created for 
the government by being the law-making power, and 
examples are not wanting of its availing itself of its oppor- 
tunities. Indeed, history does so abound with examples 
of the abuse of this easy “new way of paying old debts,” 
that it is hardly necessary to do more than make passing 
allusion to the most prominent instances and to the dis- 
astrous results. Our own Continental money* and the 
Confederacy’s money furnish the necessary reminders for 


* In the early part of 1776 an English general reported to his government : 
“* The Congress paper is in the highest credit ; though before the year closed 
paper money in the northern section of the country was struck with a mortal 
blight.”—Albert S. Bolles, 7he Financial History of the United States, vol. 
iat PuRELOs 

At the close of the same year it was that General Putnam, in command at 
Philadelphia, issued an order : ‘‘ Should any of the inhabitants be so lost to 
public virtue and the welfare of the country to presume to refuse the cur- 
rency of the American States in payment for any commodities they may 
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this side of the Atlantic Ocean of the possibly worst out: 
come of honest intentions and “ safe begirinings.” 
Neither of these issues was ever redeemed. The latter 
issue for the valid reason that the authorities which had 
issued the money went out of existence. The Continental 
government, however, though terminating the war sue: 
cessfully, never honored its promises, undoubtedly as 
sacred when made as the promises, under equal stress, at 
the time of our late war. These are even yet awaiting re- 
demption. They do not share the fate of their forerun- 
ners, because no one doubts the ability of the government 
to finally redeem its pledges. 


haye for sale, the goods shall be forfeited, and the person or persons so re- 
fusing, committed to close confinement.” (December 12, 1776.) 

But in matters of trade sentiment plays a small part. The threats and 
proclamations of the authorities seem to have had little damaging effect on 
the traders, They converted their cash fast enough into merchandise. The 
poorer people, wage-earners and salaried men, suffered most from the rapid 
depreciation. Toward the close of 1777 the inclination to barter had be- 
come general, ‘‘and as general an aversion to dealing in paper money of 
any kind,” as John Adams wrote to General Gerry. In 1779 twenty paper 
dollars were given for one silver dollar. 

Depreciation of the currency was by this time everywhere acknowledged, 
except by Congress, which still refused to recognize the fact. During the 
year depreciation had increased to forty-one dollars and a half for one in 
silver, But the next year (March, 1780,) the bill was passed, the famous 
‘* forty for one” bill, which destroyed the cobwebs, declaring forty dollars 
in paper equivalent to one in specie. But even these repudiation dollars, 
scaled down to 24 cents in silver, suffered in that very year a decline to one 
half their face value, until finally they became entirely worthless. 

Josiah Quincy, writing to Washington, November 27, 1780, said : ‘* Our 
new paper money, issued by recommendation of Congress, no sooner began 
to circulate than two dollars of it were given for onehard one”’ ; and added: 
“JT am firmly of the opinion, gad“ think it entirely defensible that there 
never was a paper pound, a paper dollar, or a paper promise of any kind, 
that ever yet obtained a general currency, but by force or fraud—generally 
by both.” 
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The “money” with which Mr. Law’s name is indis- 
solubly associated has given him that kind of immortality 
which Herostratos aimed at. With the difference, how- 
ever, that Mr. Law undoubtedly thought seriously of his 
ability to extricate the French finances by his scheme 
_from the chaos in which Louis XIV. had bequeathed 
them to the Regent. The French assignats had the same 
history. Beginning on a seemingly safe basis, the value 
of the confiscated lands, they were yet, by the momentum 
of the forces set loose, soon swept from their moorings 
into the tossing sea of utter bankruptcy and disaster. No 
less than 45,578 millions of francs of these “moneys” 
were issued. The story is ever the same. Lured into 
issue after issue by the easy way of disposing of first 
issues, when credit is yet unimpaired, governments are 
soon compelled by the growing difficulties, which were to 
be remedied by these stratagems, to meet them by ever 
increasing supplies of paper promises. Draconian laws, 
imprisonment and the guillotine, were invoked to enforce 
acceptance at par value. ‘ Patriotism,” however, power- 
ful as it may be to fire the heart in other directions, 
seems to lose its power when it is to make men give up 
their possessions for a scrip which has no other value 
behind it than the promise of a discredited or doubted 
issuer. Under the regime of this “money” prices did 
rise in a phenomenal manner.* Although maximum 
prices were prescribed under threat of execution, one 
franc in silver became worth from 800 to 1000 in paper. 
The American Congress declared everybody, who refused 
to take its money at par with silver, an enemy of his 
country, and subject to the confiscation of his goods. 
But this did not prevent a silver dollar being worth $100 
in paper in 1781. Finally these issues became worthless 
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and were not taken at all. Before the final extinction of 
the assignats society had fallen back upon payment in 
kind, upon barter, the starting-point of civilization. The 
French Constitution of 1795 made the pay of a member 
of the Directory 50,000 myriogrammes of wheat.* In 
America it was easier to fall back upon this makeshift, as 
the country had hardly emerged from that state of civili- 
zation of which barter and payment in kind are the char- 
acteristic features. 

The lesson was not lost upon students of history, and 
Daniel Webster’s words, “ Of all contrivances for cheating 
mankind none has been more effectual than that which 
deludes them with paper money,” will readily find en- 
dorsement. , 

We leave these “moneys” out of consideration as we 
enter upon our inquiry into the influence of the quantities 
of money in circulation upon prices. 

The question here first arising is, What is Money? 
The word is derived from “ Moneta,” a surname of Juno, 
in whose temple money was coined. The standard coins 
and measures were originally deposited in temples, as 
afterwards in the churches of the middle ages. They 
were under the protection of the celestial powers. The 
German word “Geld” is most direct in its meaning. It 
is derived from “ gelten,” to be valid, to be of full value. 

In this sense alone must we take the word, when we 
discuss the influence of money-supply upon prices; this 
alone is meant when the question agitating the public 
mind for the last dozen years is taken up. 

Broadly stated by the advocates of the theory the case 
is this: A decline of pricgsMaving taken place, incontest- 


*See Wilhelm Roscher, Handbook of Political Economy, vol. iii., §§ 52, 
54. (One myriogramme = 22 lbs, avoirdupois.) 
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ably, and dating from the time of the closing of the mints 
of the Latin Union and the resumption of specie pay- 
ments by the United States, it is evident that this price 
decline is due to the appreciation of gold consequent 
upon the demonetization of the “ sister-metal,” silver. 
The moneys of the world cut in two could no longer 
perform the functions which they performed before the 
link was broken, it is averred, and the consequence is 
apparent inthe prices. inc tlle lacrime. 


The Question of Evidence. 


Before going into an argument upon the soundness of 
the reasoning, we have to examine the evidence presented 
by bimetallists, the general decline of prices as proved by 
the “Index Numbers” of statistical societies, the London 
Economist, and other statistical authorities. But here it 
is plainly shown that what is commonly accepted as the 
most substantial support of economic deductions, the 
world’s trade statistics, is, by the use made of them, placed 
on such a footing that it rather misleads than guides, 
and opens the door to much of the loose reasoning which 
so often lands us in a quagmire. 

In these “ Index Numbers,” figures representing ever so 
many different species of merchandise are brought to- 
gether in long columns footed up, and the results are 
made the basis of comparisons. They are treated in solid 
masses. They are not analyzed so that the parts may be 
given their proper representation in the totals, or that an 
article of minor utility may be reduced to its proper posi- 
tion in the expense budget of the individual or the mation. 
Nor is the fact borne in mind that the prices of 22 com- 
modities, as in the Economist numbers, 28 of the Statisti- 
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cal Society, 40 of Mulhall, 60 or 100 of Mr. Sauerbeck: 
and Mr. Soetbeer, never rise and fall at the same time, or: 
even rise or fall in equal proportion. The fall of one: 
would balance the rise of another. Wheat may rise 6 
points, corn 4 points, and pork 4 points, in afl 14 points. 
Pepper, sugar, indigo, and salt may aggregate a fall. of an: 
equal number of points, in which case the same average: 
price ratio would appear. If the fall of the last named! 
four articles indicated a greater number than 14 points, & 
general price reduction would appear from comparing the: 
“index numbers” of the two years. But what a differ-- 
ence to the poor, (or to the rich in the effect upon their’ 
own fortunes, too, if these important commodities in the: 
household of the laboring classes should be subjected to a: 
rise,) compared to the advantage of a fall in commodities, 
important enough in a commercial sense, but most insig- 
nificant when held against the great staples which com- 
pose the food of the millions. ; 

How the most unequal price notations and violent 
fluctuations still bring out equal index numbers, can be 
seen froma return taken from the Zconomzst. To explain 
the construction of the table I will say in that paper’s 
own words (Economist, February 18, 1888), that ‘the basis 
of 100 represents the average prices of the six years 1845- 
50, and all the subsequent figures are calculated from that 
datum line. Thus as regards coffee (col. 1), the price of 
Ist July, 1857 was equal to 151, or 50 per cent. above the 
average price of 1845-50. In order to ascertain the fer- 
centage rise or fall between one date and another—as, for 
example, coffee—comparing Ist of July, 1857, when the 
figure was 151, with 1st. January, 1866, when the figure 
was 179, or a difference’ of 28, the rise per cent. has to be 
measured with the quantity 151, and gives, of course, a 
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result of 19 per cent. as the real advance.” Of course, 
the reader will understand this well enough, as also that 
if 100 represents the price of coffee at 44s. per cwt., 80s. 
per cwt. in 1878 stands in the index numbers for that 
year as 182. 

I will now give the index numbers of years which 
approach closely the numbers for 1845-50, though widely 
separated in time: 


VARIATION OF PRICES AND APPROXIMATING TOTALS OF 
INDEX NUMBERS. 


1845-50 1879 - 1884 1888 

lis COiKS66 has pads SoS epE Ct 100 143 106 166 
Foe. (SEES cate Oey a2 OG On TO OMAL 100 55 54 49 
Bele anes fete pier skereteterenelel fol 100 III 92 64 
Ws ODACCO Virals siete olefstnis vale oNs 100 156 200 244 
ey NAIC Gooan Ganaaararene 100 75 73 58 
6; Butcherissmeat... ser. cree 100 127 123 to8 
Te GOttonert. cet ascue let n eds oe 100 73 92 go 
SNA WAS Keentes 2 leraveefere seuete 6 100 ENS II7 LL, 
Ou laxcandsaempr a. ee sas 100 80 76 66 
TOMONEED SuWOOlsimietisi teenies 100 107 98 LII 
Te) Gone avec She creicao a coe ar 100 164 I51 129 
1) Ot ets Bete RBC On mi oeicra. 100 104 IIO 74 
TG epelUMD CH ete Neyahe cle so Sete tote 100 II5 100 80 
Amal O Wrest cuchorvettert seitere 100 83 113 73 
fis ILCAIN ooo Pobedc odode ne 100 146 139 133 
TOM COP Peter ele dy -Nelehrertrre 100 72 71 gI 
1G); URNS Aone Cop Deca nd COnce I00 Gh 69 67 
TOPMISCACS rece & =e sincere Crome TOO 84 70 go 
LO} Mia aero tare a ane 100 77 104 173 
20. Cotton, Pernambuco....... I0o ii. 74 70 
Pris IOC UTS SENT S oosan cused 100 88 99 go 
22 mC otloniclothe cui. ciyoe kite ee 100 8r 88 87 
Totals of index numbers...| 2200 2202 222% 2230 
Price of Silver per ounce...) 604d. 498d. 51d, 44hd. 
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The fallacy of general averages is plainly apparent when 
such violent price variations can be shown in the 22 com- 
modities as against one another and each one of them by 
itself, in the comparative columns, while they foot upa 
nearly equal total with the normal average of 100 for 
1845-50. 

Still, upon such loose evidence is based the argument 
that the prices of a certain period have risen or fallen. 
Now it cannot be denied that during the last forty years 
we have lived through high-price periods and low-price 
periods. The high-price periods show a higher total in 
the index numbers than the low-price periods, though the 
variations are not less marked. It is evident that times 
of great activity make their imprint upon prices as well as 
times of depression, and it is equally evident that such 
greater activity should be apparent in the total of any set 
of index numbers. This being actually the case, the fact 
is made use of by the adherents of certain political or 
economic theories to bolster up the claims of their schools 
with utter disregard of the inherent causes that gave rise 
to the changed price facts of the years put in comparison. 

A decline of prices has taken place dating from a stated 
period, and as the decline in the price of silver, as com- 
pared with gold, is shown to have had its beginning at 
about the same time, it has become the almost unanimous 
opinion among the advocates of bimetallism or silver- 
monometallism that the decline in the price of silver is the 
cause of the decline in the price of commodities. 

The co-existence, or rather the consecution of facts is 
made to prove that one is cause and the other effect. To 
obtain clearness as to tke‘truth or falsity of this claim is 
of paramount importance at this juncture. 

To prove the falsity of this claim it is necessary, as a 
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first step, to show the erroneous methods which gave so 
much plausible support to the prevailing price theories. 

The decline in prices has lent weight to the argument 
of the silver men. But even in this their position is not 
correct. Here the times chosen for comparison are all 
important. To prove their case, the decade of 1866 to 
1875 for the period of parity of silver and of high prices, 
and the year 1885 for silver decline and low prices, stand 
well together. And here it is where so much error pro- 
ceeds from otherwise willingly accepted data. The times 
for comparison conveniently chosen, almost anything 
can be proven from “Index Numbers,” which in them- 
selves are so full of error as has been shown. Here chance 
has done the work for silver which no amount of fore- 
thought could have improved on. In economic deduction, 
however, everything depends on the sifting of data and 
taking like and like for comparison. The importance is 
far-reaching. Property, wages, and the well-being of all 
classes depend on legislation on finance and taxation. 
‘The legislator depends solely on what he understands to 
be facts. If these facts are spurious, what else can be 
expected but ill-advised and dangerous legislation ? 

Now let us see what these comparisons of prices on 
which this silver agitation rests actually show. The prices 
which I introduce are, of course, English prices. Prices 
of American commodities are unsuitable. For 1866 to 
1875 they have the double inflation of the gold premium 
and the war tariff. But even in England the two price- 
periods are by no means equivalents, a fact constantly 
ignored by bimetallists the world over. The inflation of 
all prices during the decade of 1866 to 1875 by extraneous 
causes was greater than even during the preceding ten 
years, which had the inflating influence of the Crimean 
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war and the American war to carry. The decade from 
which bimetallists draw their conclusions bore the effects, 
not only of inflation and speculation left over from the 
American war, but also from the Franco-German war of 
1870, with the intense commercial and industrial activity 
following the destruction of property in France and the 
gift of the Pandora box of five milliards to Germany.* 

The price of pig-iron in 1871 averaged 58s. 11d. accord- 
ing to the returns of the Board of Trade; in 1872 it 
averaged I0Is. 10d.; in 1873, 117s. 3@.; in 1874, 87s. 6d.; 
in 1886, it was back again to the old price, of the year 
1871, to wit: 58s. 6d. Bar iron, in 1871, £7, 125, 6d, was 
Ail in 1872; in 1873, 412 tos. od; in 1874, £10 5s. od, 
and in 1876 it had gone back to £7 5s. od. the price of 
1871. 

Now suppose you have noted down in the one ten-year 
period: Cotton 148s., tobacco 104, pig-iron 125, bar iron 
235, coal 21, to name a few articles chiefly affected by the 
two causes of war and speculation, and put opposite for 
1885: Cotton 58s., tobacco 64s., pig-iron 42s. (28s. for 
Cleveland iron), bar iron 89s., coal gs., and you can well 


* The extraordinary fluctuations of prices taken from the same totals of 
**Index Numbers” during this period of parity can be seen from the follow- 
ing abstract (given in round numbers up to 1870) along with the current 
price of silver given in pence per ounce: 


Index Numbers. Price of Silver. 
1845-50 2200 sos. 
1857 3000 612d. 
1858 2600 61zsd. 
1865 3600 61yed. 
1866 3580 614d. 
1867 3040 60x60. 
1868 2680 603d. 
1869 we 2650 6d. 
1870 &* “2689 60742. 
1871 2590 bos. 
1872 2835 fg. 
1873 2947 592. 
1874 2891 58 rad. 
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imagine how easy it is to prove the case of a decline in 
price of commodities “ due to the depreciation in the price 
of silver.” 

The prices of other commodities were likewise affected, 
though in a more moderate degree. We can see how apt 
we are to draw wrong conclusions when we do not apply 
to statistical data the scrutiny which no business man 
would fail to employ in his own transactions, but which 
he may be sure to leave safely locked up in his office desk 
when he is perchance called upon to apply them to 
national or international affairs. 

The comparing of the highly inflated years with the 
depressed year gives, by taking the two examples cited 
above, 632 for the five articles named for the former 
period and 262 for the latter. The addition of a great 
number of articles of smaller fluctuations, of course, re- 
duces the final proportions in the aggregate of figures 
usually taken by the different authorities for their “index 
numbers,” and from which they prove the increase or 
decrease of prices. Now, if we go back a generation and 
take the prices of the same five articles for the year 1854, 
we have cotton 54, tobacco 51, pig-iron 79, bar iron 200, 
coal 23,in all 407. These same articles show for 1860: 
Cotton 60, tobacco 58, pig-iron 53, bar iron 130, coal 9, 
in all 310. The methods of production were not very dif- 
ferent in 1854 and 1860. But the price aggregate is much 
higher in 1854 than in 1860, on account of the war 
demand for iron and coal. Cotton and tobacco, on the 
contrary, were lower. This shows the different influences 
operating on prices of different articles collected in the 
same columns, added up, averaged, and demonstrated on. 

On the whole, the year 1860 would give the most 
normal basis for comparison, It was a year of peace and 
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tranquillity and general business activity. It shows us 310 
in the price aggregate, against 262 for 1885. Nota great 
difference, it must be admitted, to build a labored theory 
on. 

The difference between 1860 and 1885 is only 48, on a 
basis of 310. If we take the year 1890, with high iron 
prices, we get 290, a difference of 20 only. I have taken 
articles of great magnitude in international commerce and 
in home consumption. Two are agricultural and three 
industrial products. 

A selection of 45 articles, food, textiles, minerals, and 
sundries (for which 1867-76 is taken, as 100) averages 
only 75 for 1851; but for 1854, on the contrary, 102; for 
1873, they show 111; for 1881, they show 85, and for 
1885, fall to 73. This is not much below the level of 1851, 
when silver was at a premium over gold, and few of the 
revolutionizing improvements in productive methods had 
been set in operation. Mr. A. Sauerbeck, whose compu- 
tation from the Statzstzcal Society Fournal serves in this 
instance, gives the average price level (taking as a basis 
100 for 1867-76) for 10-year periods for 45 articles as 
follows: i 


18GB H6) USL io ocinodon andDOte ne 4 CORD uNOOoUneHOnS 82 
TQS SO OO 6 ot biog. b Bo ON a0 0 CH OEEOD O06 BIG 99 
TEOOMCOmM Se Geran werctetpa st svol eieps) te eumenerorer tera * Cite Perce aia IOL 
el RON Key Behan Ste cio OS GL OLD.OOOK ood CUO oOo PE GO 85 


Whatever we may say of the method of obtaining 
them, the “index numbers” of the different compilers 
show the present price level to be not very different from 
that prevailing before the Gfimean war. 

But what about that éommodity which, according to all 
the schools is the chief price maker—labor ? 

Labor is the only commodity which has constantly been 
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rising. From 1850 to the present time the rise has been 
continuous, and has maintained itself all over the modern 
industrial world. 


Labor and Wages. 


Labor is higher to-day than in the sixties and seventies, 
with their level of high prices. It is certainly 50 per cent. 
over the low-priced period of 1850 in Germany, France, 
and England. It is 100 per cent. higher in the United 
States. 

If the fall in silver were the cause of the fall in prices, 
the rate of wages would have been affected likewise. A 
general cause must have a general effect. What is of 
greatest significance is the fact that wages have risen in so 
high a ratio only in the gold-paying countries. In the 
countries adhering to the silver standard the rate of wages 
has been stagnant, or undergone but slight changes.* All 
this can be demonstrated to a certainty, from which I 
must abstain now from want of space. The matter, how- 
ever, has been so fully proved that the reader will not re- 
quire more detailed facts than what will be given in the 
progress of these pages for his orientation. 

The rise in wages is the absolute proof that the fall in 
the price of commodities is due to invention and science, 
to the most forcible application of mind to production the 
world has ever seen. This has made labor so productive 
that it can demand and obtain higher pay, and at the same 
time produce at greatly reduced cost. To show this con- 
clusively we must abandon “index numbers” and aver- 


ages and follow the safe road of comparison by concrete 
cases. 


* See chapter X. 
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To find a ¢asé calculated to cover all the elements in 
the discussion we have only to fall back upon cotton and 
cotton manufactures and show their price relations in the 
two periods mentioned ; 


1854 1889 1854 1889 

5. a, Soe cents. cents, 

Rawacotton sr s/s): percwt. 53.7 53.0 perdb. 11.6 11.5 
Wottonvyarisarccso. 2° lees: LI230) = 103.0 tees 24.3 228g 
Cotton cloth, plain....100 yds. 25.0 19.0 ace ar cammnOrL 4.6 
ss mee DIMted crs eee 34.0 25.0 sae to 8.3 6.1 


The gold price of cotton is the same as before the war. 
The price of the goods made out of the cotton, z. ¢., the 
cost of the labor expended on turning the cotton into 
goods, shows the remarkable fall indicated above. The 
greater the proportion of labor to the value of the 
material, the greater the decline in the price. The raw 
cotton is equal in price. In the yarn we note a fall of 8 
per cent.; in the plain goods of 24 per cent; and in the 
pred, of 27-per cent. The Cotton ts-subject to the 
competition of countries which stand on a silver basis. 
India has been the chief competitor. The decline in the 
value of the rupee has haunted to no small degree the 
imagination of the cotton planter in America. If the fall 
in the price of silver were the cause of the fall in prices, 
then certainly cotton ought to have fallen correspondingly. 
Silver was over 61d. an ounce in 1854; it wasonly 42d. in 
1889. The price of cotton, however, had not varied. No 
one can deny that the decline which has happened since 
1889 is due exclusively to the two phenomenal crops of 
1890 and 1891, which left én ‘unconsumed surplus on hand, 
after the low crop year of 1892, of nearly 3,500,000 bales. 
In the year 1892-93 when the crop was but an average crop, 
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the price rose, at one time, to the high figure of 10} cents, 
though silver had hada furtherdrop. Nothing plainer 
but that the over-supply is the cause of the great falling 
away of price in cotton, as seen again in the price decline 
following the large crop of 1894. 

But the labor and cost of turning the cotton into yarn, 
the yarn into cloth, the cloth into prints, is all added in 
gold-paying England, which regulates the price of manu- 
factures for all other exporting countries. If the theories 
which have been at the root of all this agitation were 
sound, then a rise ought to be manifest in that part of the 
prices which is added by labor, earning daily rates varying 
from 50 to 100 per cent. higher than in the early years of 
the fifties. 

No better proof need be given of the economic fallacies 
generated by blindly following statistical compilations 
than in this illustration of prices of cotton manufactures. 
This is further illustrated by holding the results of this 
examination of a concrete case against what I have shown 
as the usual statistical method, that of averaging prices of 
a large number of commodities entirely unrelated and dis- 
crepant in their importance as articles of consumption, 
and drawing comparisons from them without regard even 
to war and other extraordinary influences on prices. 

If experience must be the basis for all reasoning, facts 
must be the basis for economic deductions. But what are 
facts? Mere statistical tabulationsand the indiscriminate 
use made of them are not facts and certainly not very re- 
liable guides for legislators to follow. 


CHAP) Re: 


The Prevailing Money Theories—The Money-Metals—The Varying Rela- 
tions of Output between them—Does not Affect their Value Relations. 


NAMES of the highest authority have given weight to 
the doctrine that the quantity of the precious metals in 
existence determines the prices of commodities. Montes- 
quieu* formulated the theory that “ prices are fixed in 
the ratio of the whole of the commodities to the whole 
of the signs” (gold and silver), “ compounded with the 
ratio of the whole of the commodities in the channels of 
trade to the whole of the signs in these channels. The estab- 
lishment of prices depends always, fundamentally, upon 
the ratio of the total of commodities to the total of signs.” 

This view is generally accepted. Montesquieu, how- 
ever, is not the originator of the theory. As far back as 
1588 Davanzati in Leztone sulle Monetet says: “ All 
commodities which serve to satisfy the wants of man are 
by convention equal in value to all the gold, silver, and 
copper. The parts are subject to the same rule as 
the whole.” Montanari, in Della Moneta sets forth 
the same views, but adds the limitation ‘‘spendibile 
in commercio” (to be expended in commerce). Locke 
goes even so far as to say, there being now ten times as 
much silver in the world thag at the time of the discovery 


* Montesquieu, Lsprit des Lois. 
+ Quoted by Wilhelm Roscher, Grundlagen der National Oekonomie, vol. 
i., §. 123, 21st edition. 
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of America, the value of every unit of silver is only one 
tenth as much as then compared with merchandise re- 
maining unchanged. He is of the opinion that with 
money the demand is always equally strong, always up 
to the supply, while with merchandise this is not the case. 

Wilhelm Roscher says of Hume* that he knows well 
enough that only the money in circulation and the mer- 
chandise in circulation have a bearing upon prices, but 


* Hume, the historian, contradicts the deductive essayist in a manner 
that I cannot refrain from quoting here his statements referring to price 
comparisons of his time and that of Elizabeth and James I. 

‘‘The price of corn during this reign (James I.), and that of the other 
necessaries of life, was no lower, or was rather higher, than at present. By 
a proclamation of James, establishing public magazines, whenever wheat 
fell below thirty-two shillings a quarter, rye below eighteen, barley below 
sixteen, the commissioners were empowered to purchase corm for the 
magazines. These prices, then, are to be regarded as low, though they 
would rather pass as high by our present estimates. The usual bread of the 
poor was at this time made of barley. The best wool during the greater 
part of James’s reign, was at thirty-three shillings a tod. At present it is 
not above two thirds of that value; though it is to be presumed that our ex- 
ports in woollen goods are somewhat increased. The finer manufactures, 
too, by the progress of arts and industry, have rather diminished in price, 
‘notwithstanding the great increase of money. In Shakespeare, the hostess 
tells Falstaff that the shirts she bought him were Holland at eight shillings 
a yard; a high price at this day, even supposing, what is not probable, that 
the best Holland at that time was equal in goodness to the best that can 
now be purchased. In like manner a yard of velvet about the middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign was valued at two and twenty shillings.” 

Referring to 1776 he says in footnote: ‘‘ Money, too, we may observe was 
in most particulars of the same value in both periods; she (Elizabeth) paid 
eightpence a day to every foot soldier.” 

He makes the very wise deduction from the facts in explanation of the 
higher cost of living at his time : 

‘“ The chief difference in expense between that age and the present, con- 
sists in the imaginary wants of men, which have since extremely multiplied. 
These are the principal reasons why James’s revenue would go farther than 
the same money in our time ; though the difference is not near so great as is 
usually imagined,”--Hyme, //is/ory of England, vol. iv., Appendix iii, 
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“he does not strike the idea yet that the rapidity of cir- 
culation has to be considered.” That the theory of money 
here reviewed and still current is untenable appears 
from the mere consideration of the sums of money and 
quantities of merchandise in existence at any one time. 
So it is pointed out by Mr. Michel Chevalier that the 
money quantities of France in existence in 1851 were esti- 
mated at between 34 and 4 milliards of francs, while the 
value of real property alone amounted according to offi- 
cial valuation to 83 milliards of francs. The value of 
realty is, naturally, determined by the development of 
industrial production. But even the values of circulating 
merchandise, z. ¢. the annual product going into the chan- 
nels of commerce, bears no positive relation to the quan- 
tities of money in circulation. 

The money quantities in existence in the United States 
in 1880 are estimated at about $1,400,000,000. According 
to my calculation,* taking the salable value of the crops 
at the shipping ports and adding the additional value 
given to the raw material by the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country, plus the distributing expenses 
and the profits of ‘capital, the commercial value of 
the annual product in the consumers’ hands was then 
$7,680,000,000. t+ 

Here the proportion of money to annually circulating 
merchandise is as one to five. 

But we have here a very important fact to chronicle. 
which at once sets at naught all the arguments of the 
adherents of the mechanical price theory. 


* See J. Schoenhof, The Lndustria? Situation, ch. xii., p. 103. 

+ This is below the prevalent %estimates. But my estimates are based on 
an elimination of repetitions in values, and differ in this from the usually 
inflated American official statistics, in which an absence of critical acumen 
is frequently too manifest, 
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The resumption of specie payments in 1878 had by 
1880 added something like $600,000,000 to the paper 
forming the only currency, except the specie circulation 
on the Pacific Coast. The quality of the currency was 
improved by the resumption act, and notwithstanding the 
large increase in quantity of money, no changes in prices 
were perceptible, except in articles of merchandise in 
which the change can easily be traced to other causes still 
fresh in everybody’s remembrance. I will show this by 
the prices of principal commodities in 1877 and 1880.* 


Prices. 
Names of Commodities. 
1877. 1880, 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Gann Sb sass csroeiek | casio emia eae ae ieial sae eters 0.587 0.543 
WihrealesS* Sev oytreretsc crates ereitrars share tavietotsie eho stenetore a Bess oy 1.25 
Wiheate hours ex.cmiish-sy shores tere Comte iniet 6.49 5.88 
(Crorioon®, Tx BSA on ccnsiod 660 hindus a6 oS ODORS 0.118 0.115 
Weather: $955 shiatys ec cusses reeepenstees Gieeme deter 0.239 0.233 
[Seon Blot PEM ICES se.qsGp eunsosuoge oscoc 0.108 0.067 
IGaygelS fixelsb oeinee bh Oc H dso MaePore oie shetoetelaye 0.109 0.074 
Pork ir cate si opelerenetslo tics okos else ere ape a renstenereds 0.09 0.061 
Beet salted, spd epi. sector a or toremimesrotatate telat 0.075 0.064 
SELUIIKSE IOGG.g 5 Aa plod COO KSNUO DOD OTOGAOOnS OS | 0.206 Conza: 
(QUYREe Syn b FGo mabe Tn OSs cto SadecaneoeS 0.118 0.095 
INRIA. CORA nn aw eG Sooo noc aoUT God sbars oD oe 0.259 0.165 
Stach spd Meise samen: viene Seine. ieee 0.052 0.043 
Sugary TehnNed pds oct jeer cests tine se se 0.116 0.09 
sealetobacco. pais. thers cike tn kinins 0.102 0.077 
Pig-iron, No. 1, Anthracite, Phila., ton...... 18.88 28.50 
Bariron, Coins acucsecers aio Sacks eee cites 45.55 60.38 
TOMEL A Sieve raat eer ctese ore eta eneremeat ote 35.25 49.25 
Steelsrailso Kast teste tace tae ee eee 45.50 67.50 
(Gutimall se ROOTS 2 sate Op cue cc, ctacessieiea veers eee 2.57 3.68 
ANtbracitencoals-toms qe aiictsten ieee eter et 2.59 4.53 
BIEUMUINONS*CoOal SSS vae sedi pete ere trae 3.15 3.75 
Standard’ sheetiness vardi sri) cence 0.118 0.115 
Standardidrillinss ‘yard sass edt tee ereterer tere 0.0846 0.0851 
New York mills bleached shirting, yard.. .... 0.1246 0.1274 
Pnint cloths, G4 qOa) ward scam terictieetn ie 0.0438 0.0451 


* See Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1891. 
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If we were to foot up the twenty-six articles here named 
we should undoubtedly get a higher total for 1880 than 
for 1877. Those eager for proofs supporting the quantity 
theory would certainly find it in the “index numbers” 
based on the totals so obtained. But we see that the in- 
crease is solely derived from higher prices of iron, steel, 
and coal. These, as everybody knows, were suddenly 
raised in a phenomenal manner by the great boom in iron 
which in the fall of 1879 began its meteoric course, from 
the great depression following the panic of 1873. The 
boom, as will be remembered, led to the panic of 1834), 
following which came another four years of depression 
and a repetition of the same alternations in almost the 
same quadrennial or quinquennial periods. 

Iron, it must be noted here, is more influenced in this 
erratic manner than other commodities, because during 
long-continued depression iron furnaces are blown out to 
reduce the output. The deterioration of the plant, the 
time for repair and putting in blast when demand revives, 
is great enough to create a scarcity for a considerable 
length of time, which makes it almost certain that high 
prices follow in the wake of a period of stagnation. All 
articles of which pig-iron is the basis naturally follow in 
the same run of price inflation until the collapse, always 
certain to succeed extraordinary expansion, sets in again. 
Now if we take iron and connected branches, like coal, 
out of the columns, we find the prices of most of the 
other commodities to be essentially unchanged, while 
meat products are even considerably lower than in the 
year of the smaller money supply. 

If the theory were cafféct that an expansion of the 
money supply raises the prices of commodities, it would 
follow that the adoption of a paper currency driving the 
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demonetized specie into neighboring countries would 
raise the ordinary standard of prices there. But investi- 
gation has been unable to show that this was the case in 
similarly affected periods, as evidenced by Tooke and 
other writers,* neither can we find any trace of such an 
occurrence as the consequence of the American acts, regu- 
lating the money circulation of the years 1861 to 1875. 

The geometrical treatment of prices, equating a given 
bulk of money with a given bulk of merchandise is cer- 
tainly an easy method of solving a great problem. It 
need not surprise us that experts went to work to adduce 
proof by algebraic test so as to give an apparently mathe- 
matical basis of certainty to an array of otherwise unau- 
thenticated assumptions. Evidence to the contrary, 
however, has been brought forward by some of the most 
painstaking investigators, but the doctrine still holds full 
sway and certainly supplies a sort of “scientific” basis to 
the agitation for the “ rehabilitation of silver”’ and co-rela- 
tive demands. 

Arthur Young in 1811 published his Juguzry into the 
Progressive Value of Money in England. In his intro- 
duction he speaks of the pains he took in the collection 
of his data. “I examined,” he says, “a multitude of 
authorities from which I extracted a great variety of 
prices, carefully referring to every authority, quoting the 
volume and page, and combining them with all to be 


* “That the markets of the world are not so easily put in perturbation by 


an increase of the circulating mediums is authenticated among other things 
by the facts how the enormous outflow of the French metal money in conse- 
quence of the paper emissions of 1716 to 1720 and again of 1790 met with 
declining prices on the surrounding corn markets. And yet the former has 
amounted to four hundred million francs and the latter at least to one thous- 
and million francs.”—Wilhelm Roscher, Grundlagen der National Oeko- 
nomte, VOl.i., page 369. 
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_ found in the books cited by Sir George Shurkburgh, as 
well as with the details, more numerous than had before 
been published, given by Sir Frederic Eden in his Szaze 
of the Poor. These prices I reduced with much labor to 
the standard of our present money. The investigation 
occupied myself, an amanuensis, and an accountant, with 
other occasional assistance, much the greater part of ten 
months and at no inconsiderable expense.” 

According to this minute and careful investigation the 
whole advance in prices was not more than in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 3 from the fifteenth century to the year 1810. 
If we were to reduce the prices of 1810, inflated by war 
influences, to those ruling in the preceding period, the 
difference would not be more than in the proportion of I 
‘to 2. The increase in the stock of the precious metals, 
employed as money, however, was as 1 to 11. Adam 
Smith shows in his table of prices of wheat that the prices 
were lower in the first half of the eighteenth century than 
at the end of the sixteenth and during the seventeenth 
century. 

Tooke, in his examination as to the Hzstory of Prices 
covering the period from 1793 to 1839, comes to the con- 
clusion “that the alterations of prices originated and mainly 
.proceeded from alterations in circumstances distinctly af- 
fecting commodities, and not in the quantity of money.” 

An examination of the facts has always made the point 
clear enough. And it is not a very encouraging sign of 
the progress of economic thought that every generation 
has to fight the battle over again. We can combat these 
ever-recurring aberrations oy, by fixing the attention of 
the speculative mind up@fi the main facts, and this we can 
accomplish only by strictly pursuing the historic method 
of inquiry. 
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We shall therefore give a more exhaustive treatment to 
this part of our discourse later on, and examine first the 
claim that the fall in the price of silver is due to the change 
in the ratio of the outputs of gold and silver. 


The Relative Output of Gold and Silver. 


Much is made by the bimetallists of Europe and by 
the silver-men of America of the demonetization of silver 
by the commercial nations of the world. It is treated as 
an injury done to the common people. Reversely it is 
made to appear that, if remonetization could be accom- 
plished, it would work a miracle in curing the evils the 
body politic is suffering from. Manchester expects a 
never-ending demand for its cottons at highly remunera- 
tive prices. The territorial lords of Germany promise 
their tenants and the agriculturists prosperous times, high 
prices, good wages and (possibly) good crops. Our own 
advocates of “ Free Coinage”’ expect and promise no less. 

But it seems that in the discussions concerning the 
alleged conspiracy of the ‘money power,” against “the 
people,” in which it is claimed that through.the degra- 
dation of silver the people are discriminated against, 
the positions of the two money metals are not properly 
understood, or at least the inquiries neglect to exhaust: 
the subject. The relative positions in different periods 
duly considered would demonstrate the correctness of 
what I have endeavored to show, namely: that the fall in 
the price of commodities is one thing and the fall in the 
price of silver quite another, and that the two stand in but 
very remote relation to each other. 

It is maintained that the decreased output of gold since 
1875, as compared with silver, has caused the depreciation 
of silver. 

As in the question of the fall in prices so in the com- 
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parison of output of the two metals, the discussions barely 
touch a longer period than that covered by the last two 
decades. But in order to have a clear survey of the field, 
we have to go back to the position which the two metals 
held to each other up to 1850, and then consider what it 
has become since. We shall see then that the deprecia- 
tion of silver is due to natural and very powerful eco- 
nomic agencies, though different from those usually 
assumed. We find that in the whole period preceding 
1850, the production of silver had in value constantly and 
continuously been far in excess of that pf gold. It is esti- 
mated by competent authority that in the early years of 
the present century there were thirty-three tons of silver 
in the world to one of gold. If the price of silver were 
determined by ratio or quantity, the price ratio would 
have been in the neighborhood of 33 to I, instead of 154 
to I, the then existing ratio. 

As regards the production of the two metals, Alexan- 
der von Humboldt, who had good opportunities for gath- 
ering information on the spot, estimates the product of 
the American mines from their discovery down to the 
year 1803 at 51 times as much silver as gold. In- 
cluding all the known mines of the world gives the ratio 
of 45 to 1. (See Humboldt, L£ssaz Politique sur le 
Royaume de la Nouvelle Espagne.) 

The quantities of gold to silver were from the time of 
the opening of the silver mines of Potosi, 2. ¢., 1545, in 
proportion of about 3 gold to 97 of silver as the average 
of the 300 years. Inthe periods named here below the 
proportions average as follows in quantitative output: 


Gold. Silver. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
IOC s co NOGA. HD On CaO 2.9 97.1 
TOO La OO wade in cashete seis hustle ausce 2.4 97.6 
D7 SU—L S20 tekst atslai re Pearasetatstejomalsi ayo. it 97-9 


LSPA ES oY Oo 5. G.805 G500 OOOO HCO 3.2 98.6 
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As can be seen this gives a ratio varying from 30 to 45 
to 1, if these great time divisions are taken into view. 
Within these wider divisions variations of far greater ex- 
tent occurred. 

At no time, however, did the quantity-relation deter- 
mine the value. From 1492 to 1520 the output averaged 
5800 kilos gold and 47,000 kilos silver, which is about 1 
to 8. The commercial ratio then was about I to II. 
From 1521 to 1544 the output was 7160 kilos gold to 
90,200 silver, or a change to I to 12}, without changing 
the ratio of the commercial values of the two metals. 
The discovery of the mines of Potosi in 1545 and of 
Guanajuato in 1556, changed the quantity-relation to an 
extraordinary degree without at all affecting the value of 
silver for fifty years. ‘ 

ANNUAL AVERAGE OF OUTPUT OF GOLD AND SILVER IN 


KILOS, THE RATIO OF PRODUCTION, AND THE 
COMMERCIAL RATIO. 


Production of | Producti : b 
Petiod Goi | Sven  |Gaiaee Sines CRs 
Kilos. Kilos. F 

TAQZ—1520r 0 sosre 5,800 47,000 13 1:10.74 
I52I-1544....... 7,160 g0, 200 Taree auseacas 
1545-1560....... 8,510 311,600 I : 363 ts 10,30 
TEOT—USCO ma cireies 6,840 299,500 1:44 1:11.50 
158I-1600....... 7,380 418,900 I: 568 Pe Tico 
1601-1620....... 8,520 422,900 1: 48? Tes 2226 
16201040) see 8,300 393,600 1: 474 1:14, 
TOAT=1660 sac0«- 8,770 366,300 1: 41% £14250 
I661-1680....... 9,260 337,000 I: 36} I:15.00 
1681I-1700....... 10,765 341,900 I: 31% I :15.00 
THOT 720. «salsa a 12,820 355,600 ta 28 Bret <20) 
DRT 17 OO ae se 21,850 482,000 I S29 I: 15.00 
TOLL SO} ee 20,705 ~ 652,740 I:31$ I:14.60 
TS TTS 2Oi gece 15,660 771,000 1:49 L2Ls.50 
182I-1840....... 17,250 528,000 I : 308 Ts. 7 5 
TSAL—TO5 Ow n\y o's 54,759 780,415 1:14} Dis .63 
1851-1860....... 200,500 895,000 1:44 I:15.40 
1861-1870....... 195,000 1,220,000 1:64 I:15.50 
TO7I—WS7 Sica nee: 173,904 1,969,425 T:zit T2 15.07 
TS O15 SOc ce ete 172,414 2,450,252 I:14t 1 Be WG paps 
1881-1885 ....... 149,137 2,861,700 I: 19} 1:18.63 


* From Soetbeer’s Materialien, 
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The annexed table shows more closely the variations 
in quantity-relations, and the steadiness of values during 
long periods. 

A great revolution in relative output is ushered in with 
the discovery of the gold fields of America. The tables 
are suddenly reversed. 

In the thirty years following 1850 as much gold was 
produced as in the 357 years beginning with 1492, and 
enough in addition to nearly double the gold finds of the 
two first centuries after the discovery of America. 

The ratio by quantity for the decade 1851-60 was I 
gold to 4$ silver; for 1861-70 it was 1 to 6}; and for 
1871-80, when gold production receded again, it still 
averaged I to 123, as against I to 33, and even I to 56 in 
the times previous to the large gold discoveries. 

Still the price relations of the two metals did not 
change perceptibly.* 

The ratio of value was nearly the same the beginning of 
the seventeenth century as at the end of the fifteenth, 
although the production of silver had risen from 8 (gold 
being 1) to 56. This ratio decreased gradually and 
reached 22 (to 1 of gold) in 1760. But the price of silver, 


* The average London price of silver in pence per ounce and the ratio of 
silver stood as follows under all these violent changes : 


QUANTITIES. 

A 2 arora ae 

CEs as old. ilver. 
PeHES lee Per cent. Per cent, 

1831 to 1840..... 595 L575 3.3 96.7 
1841 to 1850..... 5075 15.83 6.6 93-4 
1851 to 1860..... 612 15.35 18.3 81.7 
1861 to 1865..... 61+ AT5.40 14.4 85.6 
1866 to 1870..... 603 ~~ 15.55 WET) 87.3 
Tq tors Sor ccs 5075 15.97 8.1 9I.9 
1876 to 1880.... 5212 17.81 6.6 93-4 

E8sx to 1885... .. 508 18.63 5. 95. 
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which had commenced to decline in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was not raised by this decrease. 
Quite the reverse. In 1600 about twelve ounces of silver 
were required to buy an ounce of gold; in 1760 it took 
fifteen ounces. Neither does the rising ratio of produc- 
tion up to 1820 have much effect on the price. From 
1780 to 1820 we have an annual average of 49 to I again. 
But the price does not change more than a fraction. 

We can get perhaps a better conception of the indiffer- 
ence of the price of silver to the quantitative changes in 
the two metals, which took place during the three decades 
succeeding the discovery of the California gold fields, 
when we compare the output by values. 

Up to 1840 the output had been: 


In Gold ha Saver Relation of Gold 
: i to Silver—. 
%590.000,000 £1,361,000,000 I: 2.31 


In 1880 the totals stood: 
£1,454,000,000 £1,789,000,000 TES 


There was but half as much silver in the world, in rela- 
tion to gold, when the decline in the price of silver became 
a prominent feature in the financial history of the world, 
as in the first half of the century. Since then the out- 
put has been: 


~ 


In Gold. In Silver. | Relation of Gold 
b &£ to Silver. 
From 1881-1888 ...... 148,000,000 154,000,000 1:1.04 
1889-1894...... 176,000,000 205,000,000 Tet0 
ss 1881-1894 ...... 324,000,000 359,000,000 I:1.10 
Adding, up to 1880....] 1,454,000,000 1, 789,000,000 1:1.20 
Gives a grand total of..} 1,778,000,000 2,148,000,000 
As against 1850 of..... 667,000,0c0 1,428,000, 900 1:2.14 
Consequently 1850 to 
LOOA wadded may quate I, 111,000,000 720,000,000 1:0.65 
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In the last 45 years 166 per cent. has been added to 
the gold product of 357 years and only s0 per cent. to the 
silver product, which was then, at the time of its highest 
value, more than twice as great in proportion to gold as 
now, the time of its lowest value. 

If the relative quantities of the two metals produced 
determined the value, then the price of silver ought now 
to be nearly double what it was worth in 1850. Being 
worth 60d. then, it ought to be worth 110d. now. But in 
fact, it had gone down to 38d. before the closing of the 
India mint, and had since this event further declined toa 
price less than 30d. the ounce. 


The Real Cause of the Decline in the Price of Silver. 


The question, Why has silver fallen so low in price? finds 
answer by bimetallists in what they call, the conspiracy 
to demonetize silver, begun and directed by England, and 
now followed by all the leading commercial nations. 
They say: If all nations would agree to the free coinage 
of silver at a certain ratio, then silver would command the 
full value it held before the decline. Mr. de Cernuschi 
has even supplied the vocabulary with the necessary 
“ scientific” terms. ‘‘ Centripoise”’ and “ centrivale”’ are 
to express the two values—-the value determined by the 
economic conditions and the value given by the govern- 
ment stamp upon coin. And our own bimetallists go so 
far even as to say that America can give this higher value 
to a depreciated commodity single-handed, by saying this 
or that piece of silver is a dollar, when its real value in 
the markets of the world is but 60, 50, or 45 cents, as has 
been the case a short time Ago. 

We may ask in return: Why do all other nations with- 
draw their support from silver? 
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If the extreme changes in the rate of production (com- 
paring the time prior to the new gold finds, and the period 
of these great gold discoveries) did not change the value of 
ratio, it is safe to ask why should silver decline in price 
now when the proportionate production of silver is but 
even with that of gold, and the output of the latter 
“exceeds in quantity everything the world has ever seen. 

The answer is here. If we take the ratio of production 
to represent also the relative quantities in existence at the 
different periods named, then we have for 1850 for every 
dollar’s worth of gold about two and one eighth dollars’ 
worth of silver. Much of the silver produced up to then 
had become absorbed in the arts, sent to the East, or 
otherwise removed from use. But so had much of the 
gold. The amounts of gold and silver money actually in 
existence are estimated by competent authorities for 1800 
as 4£120,000,000 gold and £260,000,000 silver; for 1848, 
as £150,000,000 of gold and £280,000,000 silver. But in 
1880, £700,000,000 of gold and £490,000,000 of silver 
were in existence, according to the best authorities. Neu- 
man-Spallart estimates the gold money for 1889 as about 
£800,000,000, and the silver money of about the same 
value. Since then little has changed in the relative posi- 
tions of supply in the two metals. We have nearly two 
dollars of gold money in existence for every dollar of 
the two metals combined, circulating in 1848. In 
fact, silver was scarce as a money metal, relatively more 
so even than gold, because of the more general demand 
for it. It was the circulating medium. Upon the conti- 
nent of Europe the idea of money was closely associated 
with silver, but not with gold. The French “argent” 
means silver and money. In German, “versilbern” is to 
the present day equivalent to “turning into cash.” The 


INCREASING GOLD SUPPLY. Be 


language of the people is the storeroom of history. Silver 
was the circulating medium, and the standard. The 
poorer and the more backward the nations, the bulkier 
the substance of their circulating medium. Even copper 
coin was an important element with the people of Con- 
tinental Europe in the earlier part of this century, but 


Silver was the Money 


used in business transactions. The Southern German 
states had no gold coins of their own before the forma- 
tion of the new Empire. From 1831 to 1840 only £28,- 
000,000 of gold was produced and £52,000,000 of silver. 
This is still nearly two to one of silver to gold. 

But from 1850 to 1880 the very opposite current ap- 
peared in regard to production. The world produced 
more than two dollars’ worth of gold for every dollar’s 
worth of silver. 

The increasing output of silver for a time, seemed to 
change the general relations. But now for several years 
again the output of gold is in value considerably above 
that of silver, if we take the commercial value. The new 
gold finds, the introduction of deep mining, and the ap- 
plication of capitalistic and, therefore, scientific methods, 
where formerly only crude, individualistic exploitation 
prevailed, seem to readily fill the demand. The world’s 
output of 1894 in gold is estimated at $175,000,000, the 
highest average on record. The quinquennial period of 
1851-1860 gives only an annual average of $140,000,000. 

The “Witwatersrand” mines in South Africa have 
developed from 494,869 ounggs in 1890, as follows: 


MEOand ooo Goan ao deco Ooo 729,238 ounces. 
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as reported by the Economist of January 12, 1895. The 
last year’s figure is equal to two thirds of the American 
annual average for 1851-55. Gold production has added 
to the supplies of the world in the precious metals since 
1850 the sum of £1,111,000,000. Silver production only 
£720,000,000 (silver taken at the coinage rate of 154 
to I). 

Silver, being relatively scarcer than gold, would easily 
maintain its former higher price, were its serviceability as 
great in the coinages of the world as in the past. 

But it is not the relatively greater or smaller quantity 
of the white metal in existence which has cast it from its 
position, but the abundance of gold brought into use 
since 1848. In spite of all the endeavors to prove the 
contrary, there seems to be enough gold in existence to 
answer the purposes of exchange. True, there is always 
a very strenuous endeavor to obtain an increase in the 
stocks of gold. But gold seems never to be wanting, 
except in times of scare and waning confidence in the 
stability of financial conditions, such as produced the 
panic of 1893. ; 

But here come other factors in view. The use of money 
is not as great as it has been in trade. Of the thousand 
million dollars of coined money (gold and silver), very 
little appears in trade in America. With the progress of 
civilization and its concomitants, industrial progress and 
international confidence and good-will, the importance of 
metallic money as a means of payment is becoming 
smaller and smaller. Metal money is gradually being 
superseded by less expensive substitutes. In the ad- 
vanced countries silver has outrun its usefulness, The 
mere fact of its cumbersome nature would declare 
against it as the standard money of the commercial world. 
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The History of the Standards of Value. 


The history of the development of commerce among 
nations, from the ancient to the present world, shows that 
the changes of standard of value mark the progress from 
a lower state of civilization to a higher one. For the 
Germanic nations as well as for the Romans, we have it 
recorded in the name that their earliest measure of value 
was cattle. “Pee,” “fech,” “vieh,” the same as “ pecus,” 
means “ pecunia,’”’ money (it is used so in old German 
chronicles), as “ peculia,” means peculiar, individual prop- 
erty, as distinguished from landed property, which among 
all primitive nations is property of the community.* 

This is true not alone among the Indo-Germanic races, 
but among nations of the most varied types. The hold- 
ing and cultivation of land in common was found among 
the American Indians, among the Malays, among the ar- 
chaic races which occupied Italy before the Roman period, 
as well as among the Slavs, the Chinese, and Hindoos. + 


* How deep the commonalty of land and its cultivation in common was 
rooted in the German people is proved by the fact that even in the towns 
the lands were so held by the burghers. The free towns, the great commer- 
cial emporiums of the middle ages, held large tracts of land, and a large 
part of their population, in many the larger part, obtained their living from 
the land. In Frankfort-on-the-Main the burghers had common rights not 
alone in the grazing lands and forests but also in the fields, which, as we 
read in an ordinance of the town council of the year 1504, had to lie fallow 
every third year. ‘‘ But not alone concerning the common mark, but also 
concerning private holdings in many towns, the town councils ordered how 
to cultivate the land, how to plow and to till, how to cultivate the fallow, to 
plant trees, cut, tie, and trim the vines, prop them, and the like.” See G, 
L. von Maurer, Geschichte des Staedte Verfassung in Deutschland ; also 
Johannes Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes bei dem Ausgang des Mit- 
telalters, vol. I. yr 

+ See, for full particulars, Emile de Laveleye’s important work, De Ja 
Propriété et des ses Formes Primitives, Also the works of Sir Henry Maine, 
Village Communities, Ancient Law, etc, 
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The traces of this common property in land are found 
to the present day in Germany and in Switzerland, in 
the still existing ‘“‘Gemeindeacker,”’ ‘‘ Gemeindeweide,” 
and “ Gemeindeforst’” (the communal acre, the communal 
pasture, and the communal forest). In this the present 
writer remembers from his boyhood the burghers of his own 
town (Oppenheim on the Rhine) to have had their allot- 
ments. The existence of a peculium implies that a step 
forward has been made in civilization. It implies that 
trade of a certain kind is possible, that interchangeable 
values and commodities are created. Now it is quite 
evident that animals of the size and value even of the 
inferior kinds bred on the grazing lands and in the forests 
of ancient Germany or other undeveloped countries * are 
not a sort of money taken to fairs and markets to be ex- 
changed for whatever could be had from the conflux of 
itinerant or post traders of the Roman settlements.t But 
from the records in the ancient laws we can easily see 
that this ‘“‘pecunia”” was used as a money of account to 
compute values by and effect settlements on. 

When the migration of nations had merged into a set- 
tled state on the territories which the European nations 
now occupy, the conquerors adopted the garb of the 


* We know that cattle were used in the same sense as money, or as stand- 
ard of payment by the old Persians, by the Homeric Greeks, and the fact 
that the picture of an ox is found on the coins of pre-Solonic Athens is a 
sure indication that tradition still connected the idea of money with cattle. 
“Fe” (the same as ‘** Vieh,” the German for cattle) is still to-day in Iceland 
the expression equivalent with property or money. 

+ Commerce goes back to the very earliest periods. Traces of an active 
trade are found in places where no Roman settlements were ever made. 
Important contributions to our knowledge on this subject are made by Pro- 
fessor Dr. J. Schneider, from his own personal examinations, Die alten 
ffeer- und Handelswege der Germanen, Roemer und Franken im deutschen 
Reiche. 


MONETARY SYSTEM OF THE FRANKS. ey 


civilization which they had overthrown, and, of course, the 
monetary system as part of it. 

That the Salian Franks, who had conquered Gaul had 
in use the Roman monetary system is proved by the many 
gold coins in our collections, bearing the Merovingian 
stamp, which, in grain and fineness, as well as in general 
type, fully correspond with the contemporary imperial 
solidus. “As the Roman pound of gold weighed about 
327 grammes, the metal contained in the solidus was 44 
grammes.” * The pound was 72 solidi of the exact weight 
of 4.55 grammes each, making the pound 327 grammes. 

The German nations on the right bank of the Rhine, as 
evidenced by the Ripuarian, Bajuvarian, and other Ger- 
man Codici, and later on, the Capitularies of the Carlo- 
vingian kings, adopted the Frankish money standard at a 
period quite too undeveloped to allow us to suppose that 
an actual monetary traffic could have existed. 


‘« The importance of the monetary system of that time does not lie in its 
employment as a means of payment and exchange, but in its application to 
the calculation of the values of marketable commodities.” 

“« At least with the tribes of interior Germany, money was certainly for a 
long period only money of account, explained by the fact that commercial 
transactions, which require metal money, were of too rare an occurrence to 
call forth an active demand for coins. By this almost exclusive use of 
money as an accounting medium, the peculiar system of determining values 
which we find among the Germans becomes comprehensible.” + 


Trading was done in kind, as up to a comparatively re- 
cent period, taxes, rents, and feudal dues were paid in 
produce. Cattle formed the basis for computation. The 
“ Wergeld,” the compensation for murder, theft, or other 
injuries, is stipulated in heads of cattle in the codes of the 


* See Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wirthschafisgeschichte bis zum Schluss 
der Karolingerzetit, vol. i. 
+ Inama-Sternegg, /ézd. 
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more ancient times. Only after contact with the Frank. 
ish monarchies, the Roman money takes the place of cat- 
tle in legal computations. Till we come to a regular 
commercial trading system, in which money becomes the 
means of payment, a money economy, many a century 
has to elapse from the time we are speaking of here. 

In the periods of transition from a system of barter and 
payment in kind to a money economy, the cheaper, more 
common metals, are used. Their use denotes a low state 
of commercial and industrial development. The iron 
money of Sparta, the copper as of Rome, the copper cur- 
rencies of the middle-age period (this comprises very re- 
cent periods, so far as the smaller traffic and wage-pay- 
ments go) of modern Europe, all denote a similar state of 
development, or rather undevelopment. The silver stand- 
ard took the place of copper with the rise and extension 
of trade. Rome’s copper currency seems to have held 
itself till the middle of the third century B.c., as long 
as Rome contented itself with extending its dominion 
over Italy. It put into its treasury from the triumph 
over the Samnites (293 B.C.) 2,000,000 pounds of copper ; 
in silver, only 1330 pounds. In I94 B.c., shortly before 
the first Punic war, it adopted the silver standard. But 
with the beginning of the imperium under Cesar and 
Pompey, the gold standard appears. With the great rise 
of power, practically extending over the civilized world, 
directing the world’s economic and political pulsation, the 
more efficient gold standard had to take the place of the 
cumbersome white metal. The solidus replaces the de- 
narius, just as the denarius replaced the as, all in their 
proper time and when their mission had been fulfilled. 
Good enough for a provincial or even an isolated national 
existence, silver was found insufficient for a world-empire. 
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And what is trade but man grasping the poles in his am- 
bition ! 

Macedonia began coining gold as soon as its ambition 
reached beyond its own confines. And, in fact, we find 
this the case with all the ancient monarchies. 

The wide circulation of gold coins makes it imperative 
to preserve not alone this standard, but also the effigy of 
the ruler whose name has gone farthest among the civil- 
ized and semi-civilized nations reached by commerce. 
The Persian Darius and the Macedonian Philip and Alex- 
ander pieces circulated centuries after the periods of these 
great rulers, and were found far beyond the limits of their 
empires, an advantage not shared by coins subject to 
frequent changes. Stability in fineness, weight, shape, 
and device is essential to a commodity which, as money, 
is to circulate without question among heterogeneous 
peoples. Egypt and the Saracen states in the middle 
ages, in the period of their greatest power, had the gold 
standard. The circulation of their coins seems to have 
extended pretty far over Europe, as is attested by the fact 
(see Falke, Geschichte des deutschen Handels)* that 
the Numismatic Cabinet at Stockholm contains 20,000 
Arabic gold coins. And gold coins were not circulated so 
much as they were hoarded among the barbarous nations 
of Europe, even after trade and industry had developed. 
Copper and silver were with them the paying mediums, 
sufficient for their stage of civilization. It is no idle fancy 
that ascribed magic qualities to gold in the middle ages. 
The magic lay in the difficulty of realization, of posses- 
sion. He who could make gold, possessed the elixir of 
life : the elixir of life of tad. It is therefore natural that 
what nations had found this elixir, took to a gold cur- 


* See Roscher, Grundlagen der National Ockonomie, vol, iii., §. 47, 
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rency because none other possessed the quality of insuring 
a continuous flow of life to the trade extending over the 
countries of the world. You cannot carry silver from 
Bagdad to Paris or Lyons, or from Cordova to Hydera- 
bad, or from Florence to Novgorod, or from Bruges to 
Constantinople, in quantities sufficient to make a trade 
worth the trouble, or to use it whenever you have to make 
money payment. The bulk is sufficient to forbid large 
transactions, especially in periods like the middle ages, 
with roads and means of travel alike defective and full of 
risk to life and property. Well adapted for provincial 
and interior trading, silver becomes an awkward medium 
to do service in the markets of the world. Wherever and 
whenever it was the standard of payment, it marks 
a period of “medio evo,” a middle age, a_ period 
of unripeness, of exclusive provincialism and separateness. 
When the Italian cities had grown to independence and 
thrown off the yoke of feudalism, they quickly stepped in 
to take the reins of the world’s trade from the fading 
Califate and decaying Byzantium, and followed their 
lead in adopting the gold standard. Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, coined gold and made their payments on the 
gold standard as far back as the thirteenth century. The 
gold florin, the coin of Florence, soon became the com- 
mercial money of Europe,* on account of its widely known 


* Sismondi is authority for the statement that the gold fiorin of Florence, 
dating from the year 1252, never changed its coinage weight, while the sil- 
ver lira underwent very great changes. It was coined at first especially for 
the Mohammedan countries, but soon became the standard money for inter- 
national trading. The same can be said of the gold coins of other countries, 
which were hardly used at home, but circulated abroad, as the French gold 
coins up to1748 in Switzerland, Germany, and Italy, and the Dutch ducats. 
No foreign coins could circulate unless they had acquired and maintained a 
high reputation for honesty and the veracity of the legend. Unchallenged 
circulation in foreign countries is the best test of the full value of coins, © 
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high character; and the Florentine traders became the 
bankers of the world. Without a gold currency they 
would have remained the provincial traders which the de- 
scendants of the Medici, the Pazzi, the Aridi, became 
again after the spirit that built the cities on the Arno 
and the Po had taken its flight. Another reason of the 
great preference given to gold, beside its smaller bulk, z.¢., 
higher value, is, that the coins cannot so easily be tam- 
pered with. Without a staple currency trading communi- 
ties cannot maintain their positions. As far back as the 
fourteenth century, the commercial cities of Germany 
made bills payable in gold, and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the rule had wellnigh been universally adopted all 
over Europe. 

The saying of the elder Mirabeau in La Monarchie 
Prusstenne, “One can not, gain, one can only steal, a 
profit from the coinage,” is very appropriate when we 
regard the different games that were at different times 
played with the currencies of Europe. It is superfluous 
to explain in words why gold is less subject to the invidi- 
ous attempts. It suffices to say that it has at all times 
been the safe basis upon which the world’s commerce has 
rested, and therefore this brief historic sketch may not be 
without its useful application to the conditions now sur- 
rounding us. 

It may also be of use to call attention to the fact that 
the high valuation of silver, as compared with gold, has 
been usual with countries in a backward state, and that, 
reversely, a lower valuation is the sign of a more advanced 
civilization. This, to a very large extent, is owing to the 
fact that, in undeveloped coyatries, silver is the chief cur- 
rency, and therefore in Gnstant demand, on account of 
the limited monetary transactions, It is the economic 
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and industrial condition which governs the demand, and 
not the fiat of legislators and rulers. 

Tacitus says that the German people had neither silver 
nor gold previous to their contact with Rome. Of those 
who had entered into relations with the Roman settle- 
ments he adds: ‘They aim more after silver than gold, 
not from preference, but because a number of silver pieces 
are more convenient in making a trade in promiscuous 
and inferior articles of merchandise.” (Tacitus, Germa- 
10a, Cliy V-) 

According to Roscher, in the time of Nadir Shah 
(1750), the Kurds gave weight for weight, silver for gold. 

In India, at the time of Alexander’s invasion, silver to 
gold was valued as 1 to 2. But in consequence of the 
widening of commerce, brought on by it, the ratio soon 
reached 1 to 5 or 6.* In Athens, when she was at the 
zenith of her glory and power, the ratio, according to 
Herodotus, was 13 to 1. The Rome of the undeveloped 
era, in 189 B.C., left it optional with the €£olians to pay 
their tribute in silver or gold, at the weight ratio of 
HOTEO: I. : 

In the middle ages silver had a much higher value 


* “ When Vasco da Gama rounded Cape Horn, the new-comers first 
plundered the coasts ; but finding that their brigandage aroused sufficient 
resistance to render it dangerous, they began to trade, at first by exchanging 
their stolen silver for gold at the Indian ratio of 6 to 8 for1. In Bombay, 
in 1774, the legal ratio was nearly 15 to 1; in 18:00 = 15 tol. 

‘““In Kordofan, between Darfoor and the Nile, thirty years ago, the trade 
in gold was monopolized by the Pasha, but gold was sold clandestinely at 
the rate of $8 in silver for 430 grains of fine gold. In Shoa, nine silver 
dollars were paid per ounce troy of fine gold.” (The ounce of gold is worth 
nearly $20 in coinage value of silver.)—Alexander Del Mar, A History of 
Money. Quite in keeping with these facts may be quoted the statement 
from Ritter’s Zrdkunde that in Africa gold stands the lower, compared 
to silver, the farther the country is from contact with the civilized world, 
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compared with gold than in the later centuries. In the 
Carlovingian period, the Roman ratio of 12 to 1 still pre- 
vailed. But this soon gave way to a higher value of silver. 
Besides this, the ratio varied yearly from one country to 
another. In England, from 1104 to 1227 A.D., according 
to Th. Rogers, the ratio was 9 to 1; in 12571 find it 
quoted atg.1oto 1.* In 1292 it is quoted as 12.6 of silver 
to 1 of gold.¢ But it has to be remembered that this is 
the price paid for gold by the goldsmith. Gold had no 
circulation as money. Henry III., in 1257, struck the 
first English gold coins, the gold pennies. He could not 
get them into circulation despite his stringent ordinances 
that made them legal tenders. England’s commerce was 
in too backward a state to require such costly currency. 
A hundred years later, in 1344, when England had be- 
come somewhat more progressive, Edward III. had no 
difficulty in getting gold coins, the rose nobles, into circu- 
lation. 

In Florence the relation of silver to gold in the coinage 
was as 10} and 11 to 1, with some extreme variations in- 
terspersed, in the long period of 250 years, from 1252 to 
the end of the fifteenth century. 

In Germany, in the limited transactions in which gold 
and silver came into play, from the middle of the eleventh 
to the middle of the thirteenth century, the ratio touched 
as low as 8 and ran as high as 1i and 12to1.t In the 


* See W. A. Shaw, Zhe History of Currency. 

+ In 1344 we find it again at 11.04; in 1346 at 11.50; in 1353 at 11.15; 
in I412 at 10,33, and in 1464 at 11.15. 

t Inama-Sternegg, Deutsche Wirthschaftsgeschichte, gives a number 
of payments made in gold and in silver,as well as ordinances, making it com- 
pulsory to pay partly in gold and pértly in silver. The transactions as well 
as the agreements are all based on weight, and, consequently, by stating 
the relative quantities we are informed how one metal was valued by another 
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beginning of the seventeenth century the ratio was 12.16 
to 1. In Flanders, however, it was 13.22, and in England 
1355 tol. 

No common ratio existed, and with one country’s hand 
on the throat of another, each imagining its salvation 
depending on the spoiling of the other, none could very 
well exist. A common ratio means mutual confidence 
and good-will, and this was not a distinguishing feature 
of the statecraft of the time. These differences gave 
cause to very grave disturbances in the monetary situa- 
tion. The exportation of the undervalued metal was a 
natural consequence, endeavored to be prevented by 
summary laws. It availed little that the hangman occa- 
sionally exercised his office. The true remedy of an inter- 
national agreement or of a single standard was not even 
within the comprehension of the.times. The frequent 
alterations in the coins and declarations of their values 
were endeavors to find correctives for evils which were 
too patent not to be made the subject of remedial action. 
That these conditions resulted in curtailing the circulation 
still more than was occasioned by the general monetary 
situation of the times, is too evident to need more than 
passing mention. 


in different times and places. Occasionally the ratio of 12 to I is met with, 
but generally the ratio of ro to r is found in computations of the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, dealing with the two metals. 
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The Demonetization of Silver a Result of Economic Development.—The 
Positions of the Two Metals: Past, Present, and Prospective.—The Real 
Standard of Payment not in Coins.—The Money of Account the Actual 
Measure of Payment.—Maintains itself Independently. 


Gold and Silver. Production and its Cost. 


WHATEVER the influence of the cost of production on 
the supply of a commodity in general, it cannot at all be . 
said that it would be determining in regard to the produc- 
tion of silver and gold because of the generally overlooked 
quantity, the adventurous spirit in search after gain. The 
production of gold has, on the whole, hardly paid the 
average of wages ruling in Australia and in America. The 
fortunes made by the few are balanced by the disappoint- 
ment of by far the greater number. The hope of good 
luck keeps up the search even in the face of loss of savings 
brought from other occupations into the mining camp. 
Gold mining, which receives the greatest yield from in- 
dividual effort, keeps all the adventurous faculties keenly 
on the scent. It has been added to largely of late by 
deep mining. From these combined sources larger and 
larger yields are flowing, sufficient to keep the reserves 
increasingly supplied, without subjecting the value to 
very great changes. wae 

The gold of the South African regions is mostly obtained 
from deep mining. These mines, only lately added to 
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the fields of productiveness, yield now about one fourth of 
the annual output, Capital has largely come into play as 
a factor, superseding in a sense the adventuring gold- 
digger. Under capitalistic exploitation abandoned fields 
are recovered, and in places where layers are suspected, 
shafts are sunk and gold is obtained in large and paying - 
quantities. Under these conditions America is also yield- 
ing considerably increased quantities. The quantity for 
1894 is estimated at 42 million dollars, while in 1893 the 
yield was but 36 millions. The last six years show the 
gold product of the world to have been: 


World’s Product of Gold. 


Fine ounces. 


TSSO steve eens ei stcpa 5,973,780 $123,489, 200 
IEEKOO)s, 6 Haga eu n oe 5,749,320 120,465,300 
MSO Revatere olejysiere aieloiete 6,320,195 130,650,000 
ISO Pn SAcambAcouns< 7,077,165 146,297,600 
TSOZAM CN Ree Re 7,605,904 157,228,100 
BSOH ee agheicee eee 8,420,000 174,000,000 


The heaviest output of gold ever reached before this 
new era was during the five years 1856-60. Then the 
annual average was 6,486,262 ounces, $135,000,000. The 
present output overtops this average by. about 30 per 
cent. The average for the five years ending with 1894, is 
larger by nearly 10 per cent. than that of the five years 
1856-60. 

It is impossible to say what the future of gold mining 
will be. One thing, however, is certain, that capital sunk 
in an enterprise cannot be withdrawn at will. A gold 
digger carries his capital on his back and his machinery on 


* Estimated. 
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his shoulders. He can transfer these easily to any locality, 
_ and, if the new field does not yield more than the one he 
abandoned, he can bury his disappointment in a change 
of occupation. But shafts have to remain where they are 
sunk, and only lead to further investment until the last 
ton of quartz is extracted and the last dollar is expended 
and the shares are extinguished, whatever the promises of 
_ the prospectus, The expectant Midas is gulled over and 
over again. But whether he falls with the thousands 
buried on the road of expectation or wins a prize in the 
great lottery, the gold itself shows no trace of the emo- 
tions that its birth evokes. It takes its place in the money 
stocks of the world, whether the cost of production per 
ounce is £3 17s. 10d. (the mint price), £1, or £7. From 
what we know of the European gold finds, we can ven- 
ture to say that rivers and valleys are by no means 
exhausted treasure stores. 
The best authorities hold that, 


‘* By the disintegration and crumbling away of the rocks which contain 
the auriferous veins, the contents of these are swept down to lower levels, 
and the gold by its density always seeks the lowest places among the moving 
materials. The auriferous gravel deposits in alluvial formations, the golden 
sands of the rivers are thus produced, and have been gathering for long ages 
past, and forming deposits out of reach of such agencies. 


This process of disintegration has certainly been going 
on some hundreds of thousands of years, and the river 
beds and valleys have been depositories of gold from time 
immemorial. But the search after gold dates but a few 
thousand years back. The gold hunters never went deeper 
than the surface. } 

As a fact, Germany and#Austria, the oldest gold pro- 
ducing countries of Europe, furnish to-day not less than 
$3,000,000 of wash gold annually. This is not a very 
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great sum compared with the present (1894) product of 
some $175,000,000. But it is an important figure when 
we consider that the annual average production from 1492 
to 1520, according to Soetbeer, did not exceed the sum of 
$4,000,000. The average for the period beginning with 
1521 and ending with the sixteenth century was but 
$5,000,000 a year. The greater part of this came from 
the New World. The auriferous rivers of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary produce therefore from three fourths to 
three fifths as much gold at present as was supplied by 
the whole world (annually) more than a century after the 
discovery of America. 

More readily accessible and economically more produc- 
tive means may be found in the newer development in the 
gold-mining industry, but the existence of gold in inex- 
haustible quantities is more than conjecture. 

If man does not grow too wise to waste his energies on 
the finding of a symbol for wealth, and does not confine 
himself to providing the articles which diffuse comfort 
and well-being, settling accounts by means less wasteful 
than the present, the search for gold need not certainly 
be abandoned because of the exhaustion of the stores 
of mother earth. 


The Silver Product. 


Silver is not found in alluvial deposits. It can only be 
obtained by mining, and the investment of capital becomes 
therefore a necessity. The old process of separating the 
metal in the ore was by smelting. The Peruvians and. 
Mexicans were acquainted with this method and employed 
portable furnaces. Scattered over a great surface on 
account of the difficulty in obtaining fuel, the fires blaz- 
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ing in Peru attracted the attention of the Spaniards and 
puzzled them. The discovery of the silver mines of 
Guanajuato and of Potosi would not have benefited the 
world much had it not been for the timely discovery by 
Medina in 1557 of the process of amalgamation. The 
difficulty of obtaining fuel at a convenient distance from 
the richer mines, mostly situated in high altitudes, would 
have made the employment of capital too hazardous. 
The easier supply of mercury at a reduced cost helped 
not a little in promoting the progressive yield of silver.* 

The cost of obtaining the metal even by the method 
of amalgamation was very high. The working system 
was as crude as it possibly could be. The description 
which Alexander von Humboldt gives, leaves it in doubt 
whether any progress had been made in the two hundred 
and fifty years from the opening of the mines to the time 
of his visit. 

An idea of the difference in cost of production, past and 


* The Almaden mines, mortgaged to and controlled by the Fuggers from 
1525 to 1645, were more fully exploited and produced in greater abundance. 
Under free competition with the quicksilver from the Istrian mines a much 
lower price could have been obtained. But under the Spanish government 
few of nature’s gifts were permitted to become unalloyed blessings. The 
court of Madrid as late as the end of the last century reserved to itself the 
exclusive right of selling mercury, made its own price, and allowed only a 
certain quantity of foreign mercury to be imported. Possibly to secure to 
himself a part of the profits from so promising a monopoly, ‘‘ the minister, 

- Don Antonio Valdes, conceived the whimsical and audacious project of 
regulating from Madrid the distribution of mercury among the different 
mines of Mexico’’+; and for the purpose of its execution he ordered the 
viceroy in 1789 to draw up statistical tables of all the mines of New Spain, 
and to send to Europe specimens of the veins which were worked. Of 

course the project failed poe ey found in the slow Spanish 
method a safe ally. ‘‘ Not a singlé specimen was ever sent to Madrid.” $ 


+ Alexander von Humboldt, Essaz Politique sur le Royaume dela Nouvelle Espagne, 
+ Ibid. 
4 
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present, may be formed when we notice the process by 
which the bulk of the product was obtained in the richest 
silver mines of the world, as found in operation by Alex- 
ander von Humboldt, and in operation up to our time 
in all mines except those operated by new capital 
companies. 


‘Subterranean geometry was entirely neglected and no plans were in 
existence of the works already executed. Two works in that labyrinth of 
cross galleries and interior shafts may happen to be very near one another, 
without its being possible to perceive it. Hence the impossibility of intro- 
ducing, in the actual. state of most of the mines of Mexico, wheeling by 
means of barrows or dogs, and an economic disposition of the places of 
assemblage. A miner brought up in the mines of Freiberg, and accustomed 
to see so many ingenious means of conveyance practised, can hardly conceive 
that in the Spanish colonies, where the poverty of the ores is united to a 
great abundance of them, all the metal which is taken from the vein should 
be carried on the backs of men. The Indian tenateros, who may be con- 
sidered as the beasts of burden of the Mexican mines, remain loaded with a 
weight of from 225 to 350 pounds fora space of six hours. During this 
time they ascend and descend several thousand steps in pits of an inclination 
of 45°. In ascending the stairs they throw the body forward, supported on 
a staff, generally not more than three decimetres (about a foot) in length. 
They walk in a zigzag direction, because they have found from long experi- 
ence (as they affirm) that their respiration is less impeded when they traverse 
obliquely the current of air which enters the pits from without.” 


Of no less crude a character was the system of draining 
the mines. Instead of employing proper pumping appa- 
ratus they drew up the water in bags made of two cow ~ 
hides sewed together, by ropes operated by horse or mule 
whimseys. The expense of all this was enormous, espe- 
cially as the bags, constantly rubbing against the shafts, 
had to be renewed every week. Speaking of the mine 
of the Count de Regla, Humboldt says that “the expense 
of these machines which drew up the water, not by means 


» 
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of pumps, but by bags suspended on ropes, then amounted 
to more than 750,000 francs per annum.” 

Equally wasteful was the system of extracting the sil- 
ver from the ore. More than half the mercury was found 
by Humboldt to be wasted in the crude process of amalga- 
mation employed. 

It is easy to estimate the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction between such barbarous working methods and 
those of the present time. It is not necessary to describe 
the difference. The reader is sufficiently familiarized with 
the progress constantly made in mining engineering. 
Drawing his attention to the methods of former times 
will be sufficient to prepare his mind for the great revo- 
lution in the price of silver caused by the changed methods 
of production. 


The Declining Cost of Production and Rising Output 
of Silver. 


Silver is largely found in connection with other metals 
in the silver-bearing ores. The by-product is of consider- 
able value and with the present low cost of reduction, 
frequently pays the expense of mining and leaves the 
silver a profit to the mine owner. . 

In his statement to the Royal Commission appointed 
to inquire into the recent changes in the value of the pre- 
cious metals, Professor Roberts Austen, chemist to the 
Royal Mint, gave the available information from all the 
silver-mining countries. He classifies silver production 
by the nature of the ores and the processes for reducing 
the metals. eo 

The latter are (1) From refining of native gold; (2) 
Desilverization of lead ; (3) Desilverization of copper and 
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cupriferous products; and (4) Treatment of silver ores 
proper. 

The products and corresponding cost for the year 1883-4 
(the full data ready at that time), were as follows: 


Secuan Fine silver Cost per ounce 
in ounces. fine. 
Tipteers eke seein see 508,000 os. 2d. 
TTA occcetiecies «Vahsyeroitshot 30,726,000 25. Od. 
10D cern 7,200,000 Is; Era. 
ime do anomaodus 49,920,000 ES. ae 


88,354,000 Average Is. 8d. 


This includes the highest cost level of production under 
antiquated methods as well as also the lowest cost under 
the newest developments. 

This latter level was even then known as remarkably 
low. The ‘“ Bonanza King” mine, situated near the high- 
est peak of the Providence Mountains, 520 feet deep and 
the ore to be hauled a distance of two miles had a cost 
per ton of ore for mining, hauling, and milling of $25.70 
which yielded silver to the value of $179. This, taking 
the average price at $1 per ounce is barely 15 cents cost 
for the 371 grains of fine silver (25.70 cost in 179. product 
= 1:7) which make the silver dollar. 

It is further stated (from official reports) that the value 
of the silver ore treated in California, varies from $50 to 
$500 per ton, a great proportion yielding in the ‘mill over 
$100 per ton. “As a considerable proportion was pro- 
duced at acost of only $6.50 per ton, it is not probable 
that the mean cost of extraction exceeded that at the 
‘Bonanza King,’ say, $25 per ton.” 

But it is not America alone which broadened out her 
silver product. The Broken Hills Mines, in New South 
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Wales, produced silver at a cost, including mining charges, 
Is. 1d. (26 cents.) per ounce of fine silver, “ if the lead be 
considered of no value.” The product in 1886 was 
871,665 ounces of silver and 1,991 tons of lead. If the 
lead were counted at $50 a ton only, it would nearly 
have covered the cost of production and leave the silver 
output almost a profit. The 10,397 tons mined and re- 
duced at a cost of £4 12s. ofd., or $22.34 = $232,200, less 
lead $100,000, leaves $132,000 as the cost of the 
871,665 ounces of silver, which is 15 cents per ounce. 
But it was expected that the cost of production would 
be considerably reduced, and undoubtedly has been so 
reduced judging from the developments. The product 
was increased so rapidly that it amounted to 9,000,000 
ounces in 1890. In 1891 the Australian silver mines 
yielded 10,900,000 fine ounces; in 1892 the product was 
14,600,000 ounces and in 1893, 22,300,000 ounces. 

The predictions advanced when public attention had first 
been drawn to the future of these mines, have become 
more than verified by theseastounding yields. Mexico, too, 
bringsconstantly increasing quantities tothe markets under 
the improved methods put into operation by capital and 
modern enterprise. In 1889 the product was 40,000,000 
ounces; in 1893 it had grown to 48,000,000 ounces. The 
United States in 1889 produced 54,000,000 ounces; in 
1892 this had risen to 69,000,000 ounces, an increase of 
nearly 30 per cent. in four years and in 1893 the product 
was 65,000,000 ounces. 

The annual average price per fine ounce according to 
the tables in the report of the Director of the Mint stands 
in the following relation tg tHe world’s output for the last 
ten years: 
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Value Product 
per fine ounce. in 
Dollars. fine ounces. 
Iheklth can coo COIS seis 1.0645 92,004,000 
TS SOs es serves awasileee tore -9946 93,276,000 
TBSTis excises Tetons erste -97823 96,124,000 
iGo n.recd OE OOD COC OS -93897 108,827,000 
TS88Qng tales se eal -93572 20,214,000 
TSQOiasierare is oaeteae eas 1.04633 126,095,000 
TOOL Sater ce re avcr verte .98786 137,171,000 
TS OQ senha te lvoresanie aieate .87102 142,940,000 
USGS srepsis aie suyerovshovetesens - 78031 161,776,000 
TS QA eaetcveh cus sever euers .637449 166,601,995 


The steadily decreasing price rather stimulates than 
deters production and proves the correctness of the scien- 
tific estimates of the best informed authorities of ten and 
fifteen years ago. We can safely assume the profitable- 
ness of silver mining when in the face of adverse price- 
circumstances such results are produced. 

If the closing of the mints of Europe, America, and 
India has not alone not checked production but supplies 
have increased in the ratio shown above, what would not 
be the result in output if an extra stimulus were given, 
by an artificial price set by an international agreement ? 
A greater decline in price than any yet recorded would 
be the inevitable and not very remote consequence. 

The expectations of gain were inducements powerful 
enough to make people go into so hazardous an under- 
taking as silver mining when the methods of production 
were as crude as we have seen and the results far more 
doubtful than under present methods. Adam Smith says 
that the profits of the undertakers of silver were never 


very great in Peru. From the authority of Frezier and 
Ulloa he quotes 
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“That when any person undertakes to work a new mine in Peru, he is 
universally looked upon as a man destined to bankruptcy and ruin, and is 
upon that account spurned and avoided by everybody. Mining, it seems, is 
considered there in the same light as here, as a lottery, in which the prizes 
do not compensate the blanks, though the greatness of some tempts many 
adventurers to throw away their fortunes in such unprosperous projects.” 


The tables have been turned; we have seen how the 
output has increased, stimulated undoubtedly by the great 
profits realized by the mine owners. Through causes suf- 
ficiently explained, silver has now become an industrial 
product, merchandise. The agencies engaged in promot- 
ing mining operations are of such a nature that it would 
be difficult to speculate upon the future status of silver in 
the market. Equally difficult would it be to speculate 
upon its future position as an industrial object. But its 
career as a money metal must be considered closed, since 
we know that any stimulus of demand by coinage and 
international agreement would even accelerate the increas- 
ing flow, which has marked its history in the last half 
dozen years. 

The mere knowledge of the quantities easily procurable 
and waiting to be called to light, must work toward de- 
stroying its value asa money metal. The ratio of gold 
to silver depends on their use in currency, as Thorold 
Rogers observes. The functions which formerly the two 
metals exercised jointly, can be easily fulfilled by gold 
alone, because of the great quantities put into circulation, 
its smaller bulk making it a more convenient means of 
payment in countries with an expanding and expansive 
money economy, and because of the aid which other 
means of payment supply fothe modern world. 
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Credits and Credit Money. 


Credits and credit paper have even in former times 
played a considerable part in the balancing of accounts. 

In England and in America they, with other modes of 
clearings, have superseded the use of money in commerce 
almost entirely. It is not even anew mode of payment, 
payment without money. We find it as far back as the 
days of the Babylonians. It is said that the Jews invented 
bills of exchange. They are credited with it at different 
places and at different times. They were transmitters of 
the civilized methods of antiquity to the modern nations 
of Europe, and while these nations were progressing 
from barbarism to civilization, the Jews were the 
only vehicles * through which international com- 
merce and the complicated money and banking busi- 
ness of the world could be conducted. When the 
people had advanced sufficiently to take up the larger 
transactions of trade, the Jews were quickly enough 
driven away or shut up in ghettos. With everybody’s 
hand upon them and upon their property, they had to 
keep this in a movable state so as to easily transfer equiv- 
alent value to any place that might offer them shelter in 
case of forcible ejection from the country of their birth. 
This naturally had atendency to quicken their undoubted 
ability in conducting the larger operations of international 
finance. Having their co-religionists in every part of the 
inhabited world, they formed a sort of Hansa of their 
own, which needed no stringent articles of association to 
enforce strict compliance with their obligations and no 


* The medieval monks at a somewhat later period undertook a great 


part of commercial business, and transfers of payments were made through 
them, 
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law to give effect to their bills drawn upon each other. 
Reversely they could draw funds from different parts of 
the world and it is quite in keeping with this, as it is 
in evidence, that they became the bankers of the world. 
It is easy to understand why the Christian nations should 
ascribe to the Jews the invention of a system so mysteri- 
ous to them as the writing of a sum on a piece of paper, 
addressed to an unknown person in a distant place, signed 
by the Jew in characters unknown to the Christian, and 
receiving that sum of money either himself or through a 
third or fourth person, at any time thereafter. 

But did not Tobias, seven or eight hundred years before 
Christ, collect asum of money from a man in a distant 
country on the presentation of a promise to pay? Gabael, 
living far away in Media, recognized his signature, though 
given some thirty years before in Nazareth in the ancient 
kingdom of Israel which had ceased to exist. The money 
was paid without hesitation. But it was not anything 
more than a common occurrence under the laws of the 
ancient monarchy. 

Cicero when he returned from his pro-consulate in Cilicia, 
left the value of his spoils at Tarsus and took a draft on 
Rome to avoid by so doing the danger and risk of sea 
travel.* This transaction could not have been possible 
except as an incident and part of an organized system of 
banking. 

The Jews were even then the chief conductors of the 
financial operations of the Roman world. Trading was 
not a gentleman’s vocation. It is looked upon in all agri- 
cultural aristocracies with disdain. A Roman senator 
was led to execution for eet offence of being engaged 


* At least this is the interpretation given by Wm. Roscher, Grundlagen 
der National Ockonomie, of the passage in Cicero, Zpist. ad Fam., ii,, 17, I. 
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in a manufacturing trade. Robbing the nations and spoil- 
ing the people were more in the line. 

The Jews found, therefore, things well prepared at an 
early stage, when they took possession of a field which 
constantly widened in the centuries following the fall of 
the Roman Empire. Their knowledge of the trading 
methods of ancient civilizations reached back a thousand 
years when they came in contact with the nations that 
were forming out of the ruins of mighty Rome. 

It is doubtful whether at any time of extensive mercan- 
tile activity, where trading with distant countries was a 
self-evident condition, credit payments and transfers from 
debtor to creditor did not exist in one form or another. 

The burnt clay, the glass, leather, fur, iron, and copper 
money of ancient nations, issued in limited quantities un- 
doubtedly, and stamped by the government may have 
sufficed for home trading.* Like the Chinese cash these 
money substitutes answered the purpose for which they 
were intended. But the squaring of foreign accounts 
between the Phcenician city republics or Carthage and 
their colonial dependencies or federated sister-republics, 
could not be undertaken with these money-signs, 

The farther we go back the more difficult it would 
seem to have been to square accounts by means of money 
payments. The precious metals were not so abundant 
and transportation was not so safe in ancient and even 
quasi-modern times as to warrant the assumption that 
foreign trading was largely based on their agency. 

It is therefore reasonable to assume that methods of 
payment existed not very dissimilar to our own credit 


* In early stages trading is always in kind. The savage and barbarian are 
suspicious of being cheated by anything but what he can perceive to be of 
equivalent value to him, 
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payments, transfers, and promissory notes. For the later 
period of the middle ages we have decided proofs of the 
employment of such methods. 


The Settlements at Fairs. 


The fairs of Europe gave opportunities for the early 
introduction of a system of clearings. It is natural that the 
opportunities offered by a meeting of traders from distant 
parts at regular intervals of time, should be improved upon. 

The large trade settlements were made quarterly or 
semi-annually. In Germany, within my own recollection, 
bills of exchange, and open accounts even, were made 
payable at the Leipsic or Frankfort fairs, held in the fall 
and in the spring of the year. At some of the fairs mer- 
chants assembled on fixed days for the settlement of 
accounts. 

Very stringent laws governed the payment of accept- 
ances, or of accounts made payable at the fairs. This was 
made necessary, undoubtedly, by the difficulty of keeping 
the debtor within the reach of the fair authorities. This 
is only a reminiscence of the system dating back many a 
century. 

At Lyons the system of clearings was carried to such 
perfection that it finds no equal, even in our time. Mer- 
chants were compelled to present an account of their 
debits and credits in asort of pass-book, called “ bilan ”’— 
open debts as well as bills payable. They addressed them- 
selves to one another in order to find whom they were in- 
debted to, and to transfer accounts due them in liquidation 
of accounts payable by them. .» 

When they had completéd their arrangements, they as- 
sembled on the sixth day of the fair, when all these set- 
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tlements were properly carried into legal form under 
proper ceremonies and under the superintendence of the 
“ provost marchand,” aided by six syndics, two of whom 
were French, two Italian, and two Swiss or German. 
The amount of indebtedness thus discharged yearly, at the 
- four fairs, was estimated at from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 
of crowns by English writers at the close of the seven- 
teenth century.* The whole amount of coin required to 
pay the balances, it is said, could not possibly have ex- 
ceeded a quarter of a million. 

Examples could be multiplied ad infinttum, were it 
necessary to more than touch upon the fact that many 
methods were in existence at early epochs by which com- 
mercial transactions on a large scale were made possible 
through credits and credit payments. 

When nations have come to the state of maturity in 
which the civilizing ties of commerce are knit, they usually 
find methods by which they can conduct and settle their 
transactions. Money is of immense value in spreading 
and facilitating commerce. But it must not be forgotten 
that its employment is a means and not an end. Neither 
must it be overlooked that the introduction of money as 
a means of effecting payments does not change the nature 
of trade. It remains an exchange of commodities all the 
same, whether a woollen manufacturer sells his woollens to 
a wool merchant in exchange for his wool, or whether he 
sells his woollens to a third party, who pays over to him 
the amount in money, and he takes that money and pays 
it over to the wool merchant in payment for his wool. 

The fairs were well calculated to bring about a system 


* Doubtlessly a somewhat exaggerated statement, but it indicates the 
magnitude of the transactions covered by clearings. 
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of commercial usages by which money payments were 
easily dispensed with, and the most simple and effective 
methods of payments, by transfers of debits and credits, 
could be employed. It did not at all interfere with the 
price of merchandise that no money was needed in trans- 
actions covering many millions on one clearing day. 

Indeed, it is doubtful whether these large transactions 
and clearings could have been effected with money. 

Money payments, if they had been possible then, con- 
sidering the limited quantity of circulating mediums, 
would have been a most difficult task, on account of the 
monetary situation. All the nations of Europe congre- 
gated at the fairs. Each had different coinage. The coins 
were often debased, clipped, sweated, or in other ways de- 
prived of part of their original metal value or weight. To 
do the examining and figuring of the values of the moneys 
thus presented for settling an account going into the 
thousands would have consumed many hours of most 
valuable time. ; 

Germany alone, with its many dozens of assorted states 
and moneys, not of the highest reputation at their best, 
would have offered insuperable difficulties.* We know 


* From my own experience I can speak of the labor entailed by a remittance 
forty years ago in Germany. To send a money package of a few hundred 
florins from Carlsruhe or Baden-Baden (where the moneys were still more 
varied) to Saxony, for instance, required the conversion of florins, and of 
half a dozen of the subsidiary coins of the South German monetary system 
into thalers, the monetary standard of North Germany. Then came the 
Austrian florin, the German kleinthaler, the kronenthaler, the conventions- 
thaler, the Brabanter thaler, all different from the Prussian thaler. The 
franc and the five-franc piece had quite a circulation in that part of Ger- 
many, as well as the money of Switzerland, They were all included in the 
different statements that had to accogifpany the remittance. But these were 
only the larger silver coins, Many five- and ten-florin rolls had to be made 
up of three- and six-kreutzer pieces—two and four cents respectively. These 
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what the position of the English coins was toward the 
close of the seventeenth century, when the system de- 
scribed above was under its fullest development. The 
character of the moneys all through the six centuries, 
from the revival of the trading spirit, was never a very 
high one. 

They were subject to the rapacity of all the thieves, 
crowned and uncrowned, who preyed upon commerce, 
and who knew of no better means of cancelling obligations 
than cutting down the value of the coins. To this ques- 
tion I shall return again. Here I allude to it only on ac- 
count of the necessary mention of the remedy which trade 
at an early time called to its aid to save itself from the 
destructive consequences of the constant depreciations and 
variations of the coins. 


had to be carefully counted, sorted, and packed. Many a spurious piece 
was apt to steal in if not carefully watched. The Coburger Ernst was mean 
enough to steal out of the six-kreutzer pieces enough silver to make it worth 
only one half the value expressed on its face. The dreibaetzner (12 kreu- 
tzers = 8 cents) and the sechsbaetzner (24 kreutzers = 16 cents), in rolls of 
ten and twenty florins, were not insignificant parts of these mail remittances. 
The gold coins had to be handled in the same way. There were the fred- 
eric d’or, the louis- or napoleon d’or, the ducat of Austria, the five- and 
ten-florin piece, and several other gold coins, which went all in to the gen- 
eral column, and had to come out in the final summary as so many thalers, 
if going to a thaler country, or as so many florins if to a florin country. Itis 
easy to imagine that so kaleidoscopic a currency gave quite a good schooling 
to the commercial aspirant charged with the duty of reducing the hetero- 
geneous elements to uniformity. But this was nothing compared to con- 
ditions existing before the establishment of the North-German and South- 
German coinage unions, which chaotic conditions will be dwelt upon in 
another place, That, under such conditions, the money-changer had a very 
prominent and lucrative position in the republic of commerce can well be 
understood. Many of the great banking houses of Frankfurt and other 
places of the present day were known in my time either actually or tradition~ 
ally by that name, 
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But merchants did not reckon by these debased coins, 
but by the ideal money, z. ¢., the full value standard 
money, the money of account. Payments were made by 
computation of weight into the money of account. The 
price quotations of the past can be understood only on 
this well supported theory. 

This reduction of moneys to a common money of ac- 
count, and settling of accounts by transfers was first prac- 
tised in Europe by the Bank of Venice. Originated in 
1171, it was soon one of the great instruments of commerce 
of the Republic and of the trading world. Instead of 
money the bank used a substitute for money, the bank 
credit. Instead of the varying coins it had the constant 
money of account—the zecchino d’or.* This was the 
standard of Venice, just as in the succeeding period the 
Florentine gold coin wast he standard of reckoning in all 
the money transactions of Europe. The fluctuations in 
the gold coins were slight,+ but none at all can occur in 
the uncoined money of account. It can easily be ima- 
gined what great advantage the system of paying in bank 
credits, at first forced upon the bank by circumstances, 
offered to the trading world of that time. 

The matter is of such importance at this juncture that 
I may be permitted to give a brief outline of the working 


* The zecchino, as well as the florin, follows the bezant, which again is 
the successor of the aureus of Rome. 

+ Soetbeer, taking his information from a Florentine publication of 1765, 
gives the weight of the gold coin for 250 years as follows: 1252, 72 grains ; 
1296, 72 grains; 1324, 70$ grains; 1345, 7Ok grains; 1375, 712 grains; 
1402, 68 grains ; 1422, 712 grains gxT460, 71% grains; 1462, 71§ grains; 
1464 to 1495, 72 grains (72 grains of Florence are equal to 53 grains 
English). 
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of this system of payment, from the pages of Mr. Stephen 
Colwell’s volume, Zhe Ways and Means of Payment 
(Philadelphia, 1860) : 


‘Tt is worthy of remark that this very efficient mode of adjustment dis- 
covered and used largely at this early period in the history of commerce, was 
not dependent for its efficacy on the guarantee of the republic. Fhe guaran- 
tee sprang out of the mode in which the bank originated: this convenient 
method of liquidation sprang from the use of this new substitute for money. 

‘The coin in circulation in Venice was, in many respects, a nuisance of 
the most vexatious kind. It consisted not only of the variety which the 
mints of Italy at all times afforded, but of that vastly increased variety which 
had accumulated from the coinage of more than a century. Besides this 
multiplicity of the new and old coins of Italy, was the coinage of many coun- 
tries of the far East, with which Venice carried on a vast commerce. To 
make all the payments of the domestic and foreign trade of Venice in these 
coins, of different degrees of purity, and many of them much deteriorated by 
wear, required time, patience, and skill, which but few merchants could 
adequately command, The facilities offered by the government, through the 
bank, saved all this. The government took the coins one time for all, giv- 
ing therefor a corresponding credit in the bank; and allowed the depositor 
or lender to transfer this credit claim upon the republic in payment of his 
debt, in place of transferring or paying over the coin in cash payment. 
Whatever men can employ in payment of debts, they will be willing to 
receive in payment, and this independent of any legal compulsion. 

‘‘Experience soon evinced the power and convenience of this mode of 
payment. The bank credits were divisible to every desirable degree, and 
they could be transferred with a readiness, speed, and safety, beyond all 
comparison, superior to any mode of paying in coin. The same sum or 
credit might be kept in such rapid circulation, as to effect an amount of pay- 
ments, in a specific time, far beyond any possible movement in coin. This 
rapidity became a great economy, for a much less sum of credit was made to 


effect a given amount of payments with far greater speed than could have 
been attained with coin.” 


The same writer in another place gives the following 
account of the superior character of this ideal money of 
the Republic as compared with the circulating mediums 
of payment, which in no country of Europe were so care- 
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fully guarded against debasement and adulteration as in 
the Republic of Venice. 


“In Venice, where the money of account was undisturbed for upwards of 
five hundred years, and was the medium in which the values stated in bills of 
exchange and bank credits were expressed, the chief payments during all 
that time were made in dank credits, bearing a premium of twenty per cent, 
over the precious metals. Any attempt by the Venetian government to 
debase the coin would have been futile and ineffectual, unless the bank had 
been at the same time destroyed, and the money of account broken up. 
Many changes were made in the coins of Venice, but their true value, in 
every instance, was at once marked by their value in the bank money.” * 


All the moneys, mutilated or sound, turned in by de- 
positors were weighed and assayed and accounted for at 
their true value, and not as the tale read on the face. 
This carries the proof, if one were needed, that wherever 
money debasement was a characteristic, that money was 
credited by the intrinsic value of weight, and not by the 
extrinsic character of tale. By this means everybody 
dealing with Venice was made sure at all times that his 
account would be squared in the full value of the money 
of account. The Venetians knew that trade follows 
sound money. The only money sure to be always of full 
value was, in one sense, not money at all. 

Hamburg adopted the same policy in creating the mark 
banco. The accounts were all made out and settled in 
this, the money of account, which was not coined. It 
was valued at about 25 per cent. more than the mark cur- 
rent—the coin in circulation. 

The Bank of Hamburg found it necessary for self- 
preservation to adopt the expedient. To guard against 
the continuation of losses arising from a debased coinage, 
the system of reckoning,,alf moneys, turned in, by this 


* Article by Stephen Colwell in Bankers’ Magazine, July, 1857. 
5 
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newly adopted money of account was introduced. All 
moneys were assayed, weighed, and credited by this 
standard. The bank money thus established proved, of 
course, according to all authorities, the least variable of all 
Europe. 

In England, up to the coinage act of 1816, the money 
of account was something different from the money in 
circulation. The unit of account was the pound sterling. 
This was not coined money, but it represented a certain 
value in gold, and this value of gold was put into the 
sovereign, which henceforth stood as the coin representing 
the pound sterling. It was, therefore, the full value of 
the money of account which created the full value coin— 
z. é., as then determined: 5 pennyweights 3 171-623 grains 
of standard gold, and at the value of £3 17s. 1o}d. the 
fine ounce. : 

From the reign of Charles II. until the year 1816, when 
the sovereign was coined, the pound sterling was not 
represented by any piece in the coinage. The guinea was 
intended to be of the value of a pound, but, not having 
been correctly adjusted, its greater value was at once 
shown by its greater price expressed in the money of 
account; and the price of gold fluctuating, it varied cor- 
respondingly in price until the year 1717, when it was fixed 
by Sir Isaac Newton at twenty-one shillings. The guinea 
as a coin has disappeared, but as a money of account it 
still holds sway. You ask the price of a commodity of a 
’ somewhat large value, and it is named asso many guineas 
and half-guineas. Donations, subscriptions, and bets are 
made in guineas, and not in pounds or sovereigns. Fees 
of doctors, lawyers, and of professional men in general are 
accounted in guineas, as well as the clothing made by the 
fashionable merchant-tailor. 
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Though the “livre” was superseded by the “ franc ” in 
the coinage of France a hundred years ago, to this very 
day the word “livre” is employed to express value. 
People speak of so many “livres de rente ” in stating a 
man’s income. No one would say “ cinquante mille francs 
cewente.’ 

The “ pistole”’ was proscribed in France under Louis 
XIV., but the Norman peasants were found by Mr. d’A- 
venel at a country fair in 1892 to be still using the term 
“pistole”’ and “ demi-pistole ” in formulating the price of 
their cattle. I remember the “ pistole” to have been 
frequently mentioned by visitors at Baden-Baden, but do 
not remember ever having seen one. The louis d’or is 
still the unit mentioned in sportsmen’s wagers all over 
France. 

Prices are made and people figure in moneys which 
have long since gone out of existence. The common 
people in Europe cling to the names of coins which have 
not been seen within the memory of the living genera- 
tion. 

In Carlsruhe I remember that eggs, butter, and certain 
minor agricultural products were sold by the “batzen.” * 
No batzen existed. It had disappeared dozens of years 
before. But still everybody buying or selling farm pro- 
duce would have been troubled, had he had to change his 
reckoning suddenly from the uncoined money of account 
to the coined money which was of entirely different 
denominations. 

America figured in pounds and shillings when no such 
money was in existence. The Spanish shilling, the eighth 
part of a dollar, is still the money of account in small deal- 


uw 


ings in New York. Pa 


* The batzen was four kreutzers, equal to 2.66 cents American money. 
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Innumerable examples could be added from the financial 
history of all nations. We all have something entirely 
different in our mind when we trade or figure money 
values than the coin or money in circulation. We always 
think of a full value money of account, which the money 
in circulation seldom represents. Our silver dollar is cer- 
tainly a debased coin. The silver certificate and other 
paper currency are taken at the full value because of the 
implied government promise that they will be redeemed 
at the full value of our money of account, represented by 
23.22 grains of fine gold and called one dollar. 

The idea of your money of account follows you into 
foreign countries. If you go to France you translate the 
francs, in England the shillings or pounds, in Germany 
the marks, into your dollars, your medium of payment— 
your own money of account—before you get the value of 
the commodity into your head. 

We get certain things and ideas so firmly fixed in our 
minds that we do not inquire into their genesis and true 
relations. We are not given to inquiry into relations of 
things that grow up with us and form a part of us. Erro- 
neous notions are often more apt to take hold of us than 
true ones, just because of our familiarity with the objects. 
Thus, if we speak of money, we are dealing in our minds 
with something quite different from what we see con- 
stantly before our eyes. Only we don’t give the matter 
thought. We think the thing we see is the same as that 
we do not see, and do not analyze. 


SECOND] PAR. 
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CHAP TERT IV: 


The Rising Prices and Expanding Trade in Germany Preceding the 
American Influx of Silver. 


The Wealth of the Trading Houses. 


FROM the middle of the fifteenth century down to the 
great upheaval of the Peasant War in 1525, we hear re- 
peated complaints and admonitions of Reichstag, provin- 
cial diets, town councils, princes, and popular agitators 
against high living and lavish expenditure on finery. The 
dress regulations were published in endless repetition, 
without, seemingly, making any impression. on those for 
whose guidance they were intended. That they were 
directed mainly against the working and the middle 
classes it is needless to say. Burgher and peasant enjoyed 
an amount of well-being which was not to be seen any 
more from the days of the Reformation and its barbarizing 
wars until a new era was to dawn in the second half of 
the nineteenth century. 

With the destruction of the aspirations of the people 
centring in that social revolution, things soon began to 
change. Germany entered into that path of evil which 
led to the Thirty Years’ War, a war that made a dreary 
waste of a country which fog, nearly a century had vied 
with the Italian city repulfics in leading Europe in civili- 
zation, developing art, industry, and commerce to a degree 

a1 
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that gave it fora time the first rank in Europe. But in 
connection with this historical fact, it is important to 
mark that, within this period of German ascendancy in 
industry and commerce, prices rose and living became 
dear to a formerly unknown degree. The chief complaint 
was directed against the big trading houses and the large 
trading companies which the former established. These 
concerns were forestallers in the worst sense. They bought 
up not alone the spices of India and the silk of Italy, cot- 
ton and sugar of Egypt, but, and this gave rise to deep 
resentment, the crops before they were harvested, the 
produce before it came to market. An Austrian ordinance 
says : ‘““No company shall be permitted hereafter to buy 
up Hungarian or Austrian cattle in droves on pain of con- 
fiscation of the animals; all buying up and driving away 
into other countries is prohibited.” A company started 
to monopolize the trade in soap was by law enjoined from 
going into operation. It seems the “trusts” of our days 
had their prototypes some four hundred years ago in Ger- 
many, and met with the same popular indignation. The 
Jews had been driven out of Germany, but the Gentile 
soon found that his own flesh and blood was the worse 
leech. Geiler von Keysersberg, one of the foremost 
preachers of the time, says that they were “ greater and 
far worse deceivers and oppressors of the people than the 
Jews have ever been; they not alone gather into their 
monopolies the plunder of foreign merchandise, easily dis- 
pensed with, but also the commonest necessaries of life, 
as corn, meat, wine, and the like, and screw up prices to 
satisfy their greed and avarice, and fatten on the toil of 
the poor.” 

The Reichstag sitting at Cologne in 1512 saw itself 
compelled to take steps against the usurious, forestalling, 
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capitalistic companies. A very stringent anti-trust act 
was passed, in which it was ordained “ that henceforth it 
shall be prohibited to carry on such injurious practices, 
whereby the Holy Empire and all the Estates have suffered 
considerable loss and damage.” It was ordered that “ if 
these merchant companies should dare to produce an un- 
seemly dearth, then all authorities shall with diligence and 
severity abolish such dearth and order honest and tolera- 
ble trading, and if they neglect this duty then the imperial 
fisc shall proceed and act as determined in the law.” 
“Thou shalt not” has at all times been an easy expedient 
of the law-maker. The fathers, however, were not more 
successful with the execution of the law than the children 
are to-day. 

The money power had become stronger than the execu- 
tive power. Many members of the town councils were 
members of the great stock companies, the emperor’s 
councillors were ‘in with the merchants with their money, 
but in secret only” (“ Doch nur im Gehaim”’), as an old 
Augsburger, Lucas Rem, says in his diary. 

Of Ambrose Héchstetter, of Augsburg, a contemporary 
relates,* that he bought up whole lines of goods, and paid 
higher prices than their market value, to drive out other 
merchants, who could not afford it. ‘“‘ He then made arise 
in the goods in all countries, and sold them just as he 
wished. Nomerchant with 50,000 florins or 100,000 florins 
could stand against him, because he made profits as he 
chose. He bought up the quicksilver in all the kingdoms 
and countries dearer than the common price, and paid 8 
florins the cwt.,” so that he could press the other merchants 
by his foxiness. When he had brought all the quicksilver 


* Clemens Sender's, an Peet, <a citizen’s statement quoted by Johan- 
nes Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, vol, i, 
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into his hands, he sold it again for 14 florins the cwt. 
Pepper rose in the six years from 1512 to 1519 to three 
and four times its former price; sugar, in 1516 at II 
florins, stood in 1518 at 20 florins the cwt.; almonds rose 
from 8 florins to 12; nutmegs to seven times their old 
price within the same period.* 

Now, whatever the guilt of the merchant companies 
and the great trading houses in bringing about this rise of 
prices by forestalling, whatever help the speculators and 
great capitalists, the Fuggers,t the Welsers, the Héch- 
stetters, and their kind may have derived in creating their 
great monopolies from the altered route of the trade of 
the East by the discovery of the passage to India around 
the Cape of Good Hope, it will not be contradicted that 
these high prices could not have been obtained, and 
certainly. not maintained, had consumptive demand not 
become general, for what had been considered luxuries of 
the very rich but a generation previously. Of pepper 
alone some 30,000 cwts. were imported, annually, .an 
article considered so precious at a former period that it 
was used as money in trade. 

The profits must have been enormous. Lucas Rem 
relates in his diary (on Augsburg’s commercial history, 1491 
to 1546) that Bartholomew Rem put 500 florins into the 
business of Ambrose Héchstetter on profit share. Money 
was put on deposit with Héchstetter by rich and poor, 
princes, counts, and knights, as well as peasants, servants, 
and laborers. He held as much asa million florins from 


* See Wm. Zimmermann, Adigemeine Geschichte des grossen Bauernkriegs. 

+ The memory of the people is a long one. To the present day these 
quinto-cento private tax-gatherers, by what the people considered unfair 
means, are pilloried in the people’s language. ‘‘Fuggern” (to Fugger) is 
in southern Germany, in my own memory, synonymous with cheating or 
taking undue advantage in a trade, 
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these various contributors on profit sharing. Now, our 
friend Bartholomew Rem wanted an accounting, and his 
share of the profits on his investment of 500 florins for the 
six years from I511 to 1517, and the court gave him 
24,500 gold florins as his rightful due. 

The accumulations of these merchant princes reached 
fabulous sums for the ‘times, and would make quite a 
respectable showing even in our days of rapid fortune 
making. The fortune of the Fuggers is stated by our 
authority, Lucas Rem, at 64 million florins in 1546, when 
a division was made by the members of the family. 
The Fuggers had risen from simple linen weavers. But 
in those days little was left of the old simplicity of the 
master craftsmen in the patrician merchant adventurer. 
The Hoéchstetters especially are reported as leading lives 
of excessive prodigality. Our informant, Lucas Rem, 
tells us that “his (Héchstetter’s) son Joachim, and his 
son-in-law, Franz Baumgartner, spent on one banquet 
5000, and on another 10,000 florins, and gambled away 
10,000, 20,000, and 30,000 florins in one sitting.” But 
they came to a bad end. The house of Ambrosius Héch- 
stetter failed, and the head of the house ended his days 
in the debtors’ prison. 

I give these facts at’ greater length, perhaps, than the 
narrow limits of this essay would otherwise warrant, be- 
cause this all happened long before any additions were to 
be made by the American silver mines to the circulating 
mediums of Europe. The mines of Potosi and of Mexico 
were not to open up their treasures for two generations 
from the time of these price revolutions, and of great 
changes and improvements in, the mode of living of the more 
modest classes, of extravance and lavishness among the 
patricians and great merchants of the free cities of the tot- 
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tering Holy Empire. The stories accepted by most writers 
of the vast treasures sent to Europe by the discoverers and 
their followers are found, on investigation, to have been 
great exaggerations. Roscher says, from official docu- 
ments, that from 1522 to 1545 no more than 1,125,111 
piasters in gold and silver were shipped by way of Vera 
Cruz to Spain. Soetbeer estimates the whole annual out- 
put of the precious metals for this period as 25,770,000 
marks. L. von Ranke says that about the year 1525 not 
more than 2,000,000 franks a year were imported into Spain, 
and only after 1550 about four to six times this amount. 
Alexander von Humboldt, who examined very carefully 
the annals and records in America and in Spain, is cer- 
tainly the very best authority on the subject. After 
analyzing the reports of different authors of the time of 
the conquest, comparing them with one another and with 
the official records, he summarizes as follows for the 
period prior to the discovery of the mines of Potosi: 


Average annual im- 
portation of gold 
Period. and silver from! Remarks relative to the History of the Mines. 
America into Eu- 
rope. 


1492-1500 Piasters. Discovery of the West India Islands ; Gold- 

250,000 stream works of Cibas; expedition of 
Alonzo Nino to the coast of Paria; voy- 
age of Cabral. The fleets did not arrive 
every year in Spain, and that of Ovando 
was considered immensely rich, though it 
was only laden with 2560 mares of silver 
(about 20,000 ounces). 


1500-1545 3,000,000 The Mexican Mines of Tasco, Tultepeque, 
and Pachuca wrought; Peruvian mines 
of Porco, Caraugas, Andacava, Oruro, Ca- 
rabaya, and Chaquiapu (or la Paz); spoil at 
Tenochtitlan, and at Caxamarca, and Cuz- 
co ; conquest of Choco and Antioquia. 
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The piaster was changed at a period not well defined, 
and upon which Alexander von Humboldt was in doubt. 
The new piece is equal to our dollar; while about one 
dollar and seventy represents the value of the old piece. 
In the former case we have $250,000, and in the latter 
something over $400,000 for the period 1492-1500, and 
$3,000,000 or $5,000,000 for 1500 to 1548 as the annual 
average of specie shipments from the new world to 
Europe. True, the mines of Germany, under capitalistic 
exploitation, yielded greater sums than under the old 
system of mining by “ Knappschaften.” Much complaint 
is raised of the “‘ Raubbau,” the exhaustion of the lodes 
which had given bread and sustenance to generations of 
sturdy men, of whom the father of Martin Luther is a 
fitting type. The Fuggers, the Héchstetters, and others 
are mentioned in the same terms as our own great mine 
operators are spoken of to-day. Doubtless this added 
largely to the available money stocks, but considering the 
expansion trade had taken, the greater absorption in the 
arts in consequence of the general growth of wealth, the 
amounts mentioned by the more moderate chroniclers 
would have been easily absorbed. 

The sums mentioned by most writers of the time, and 
eagerly fastened upon by more recent authorities, have, 
however, found considerable diminution, the same as the 
fabled quantities from the American discoverers, under 
the searching light turned on the archives and govern- 
ment records by competent investigators. 

The sums stand frequently discredited by their impos- 
sible dimensions. But they are permitted nevertheless 
by modern writers to form part of their argument. So 
when it is stated that the mines of Schneeberg in the 
Erzgebirge yielded for th€ first thirty years after their 
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opening 325,000 cwts. of silver. This is equal to 11,000 
cwts. per annum, or nearly 500,000 kilos. For 1487, we 
are told in another place, the yield for three months was 
equal to two tons of gold, which is equal to 8000 kilos 
per annum.* Soetbeer’s estimate of all the gold annually 
produced following the discovery of America, 1493 to 
1520, is only 5800 kilos for the world; and of all the sil- 
ver mines of the world, 47,000 kilos per annum. This is 
only one tenth the quantity said to have been the yield 
of one silver mine situated in the Duchy of Meissen, now 
part of the Kingdom of Saxony. 


The Great Quantities of the Precious Metals— 
Taken as  Hoards and Money Reserves. 


The descriptions of the display of jewelry and of the 
quantities of plate in the possession of people of moderate 
means may seem to be somewhat exaggerated. The 
unanimity of writers on the economic condition of the 
Germany of that time does, however, admit of no ques- 
tion of the great quantities of the precious metals absorbed 
in plate, vessels, and ornaments, both sacred and secular. 
Aeneas Sylvio Piccolomini may have had an object in 


* The recklessness with which historians of repute copy these exaggerations 
of older, uncritical writers may be seen from the statement which is taken 
from Johannes Janssen, Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, vol. i., p. 354: 
“Das zu Schneeberg im Erzgebirge im Jahre 1471 entdeckte Silberbergwerk 
was eines der reichhaltigsten in Deutschland. In den ersten dreissig Jahren 
warf es beinahe 325,000 Centner Silber ab.” Another statement of his is: 
“Im Jahre 1478 betrug eine vierteljalhrige Ausbeute zwei Tonnen Goldes.”’ 

Janssen is copied by other writers, as he copies the writers of the 
eighteenth century, and they again the uncritical writers of the sixteenth. 
The above statements are fron F, E. Fischer, Geschichte des deutschen 
flandels, der Schifffahrt, Erfindungen, Kuenste und Gewerbe, Hannover, 
1785-1794. 
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writing up in glowing colors the condition of Germany, so 
as to give to his own countrymen the example of the 
thrift, progress, and. general well-being of the German 
people, still in the enjoyment of their independence and 
liberty, at a time when the Italian republics of the Middle 
Ages were beginning to fall a prey to petty tyrants. But 
Froissart is not less emphatic in the praise of the condi- 
tions of the people of the empire. German writers of 
the time are unanimous in pointing to the wealth of the 
German burghers as illustrated by their rich possessions 
of gold and silver plate. Wimpheling, one of the best 
known writers of the time, mentions that “the merchants 
eat off dishes of pure silver and gold, and I have myself 
dined in Cologne at sucha table with eleven other guests.” 
And we are told further that “German merchants in 
foreign countries frequently have sent from home gold 
and silver ware weighing from thirty to fifty, and even 
one hundred and fifty pounds, and make considerable 
display with their plate and drinking vessels, especially 
when strangers are present.” 

When we take into account this general authentication 
of the extensive use of the precious metals for other pur- 
poses than circulation, then it will be conceded that the 
increase in production is an insufficient explanation of the 
. changes in prices that we read of. 

This greater absorption in plate and ornament, it must 
be remembered, marks periods where wealth loves display, 
and when the idea of wealth is associated with these visi- 
ble signs of it. With the enjoyment of display, however, 
is also connected the advantage of having property in 
such shape that it is easily concealed and transformed into 
whatever condition is made most profitable by the ext 
gencies of the times. Gold and silver plate unites in an 
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admirable manner the requirements for all these pur- 
poses. 

The great extent of its possession denotes a period of 
growing wealth, but is also significant of under-develop- 
ment and, as in this instance, of uncertainty as to the 
stability of the value of the coins. Private hoarding in 
this form is the natural consequence of such a state as 
existed in the Middle Ages and up to comparatively 
recent times. The period of law which subjects the State 
to the same code of ethics that governs the individual 
does away with it and finds a safer repository in banks 
and in transferable signs of real or personal property. 
The period we are dealing with was eminently not of this 
nature. The coins of the time, of which we shall presently 
hear more, were not of such character that a prudent 
merchant would care to lay in a very heavy stock. Plate, 
however, was sure not to be tampered with. It was 
money, or could be turned into money at its full weight 
value at all times. In England, up to very recently, it 
was given the government stamp, and frequently made 
use of in payments. The custom throughout the Middle 
Ages was to weigh to the smith the metal purchased or 
delivered from the treasure-box, and to pay for the work 
separately. Thorold Rogers in his researches has found 
this to have been the custom in England. And the. 
same rule prevailed in Germany and other countries. 
Stephan Beissel, in his very valuable contribution, Geld- 
werth und Arbettslohn im Mittelalter, gives a number of 
examples from the records of the Chapter of St. Victor at 
Xanten. 

The holdings in plate by people of wealth were there- 
fore, in times such as those we are treating of, something 
of which the present has little conception. Lord Bur- 
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leigh, according to Hume, left at his death between 14,- 
~ 000 and 15,000 pounds weight in silver plate, and this was 
worth nearly as much as all his other possessions. Fora 
man in his position this was considered very moderate. 
According to Giustiniani, Cardinal Woolsey possessed 
silver plate to the value of 150,000 ducats. Excessive as 
these amounts may appear, they are quite within credi- 
bility and mark a general condition in keeping with the 
theory advanced above. The treasure stores then, were 
as the banks, the bonds, and mortgages of the rich to-day ; 
the trinkets and ornaments were the savings banks of the 
poor. But though never so easily turned into money in 
times of need, it is equally certain that as long as they 
were kept in their form and in their concealment, they were 
non-existent as circulation. It is, therefore, safe to assert 
that what silver had been added to the world’s hoards up 
to the time of this expansion in trade and rise in prices 
in Germany, was only to a very limited extent turned 
into money, and that whatever additional money was 
coined, was so necessary, and complying so fully with an 
eager demand for it, that it could have had no possible 
influence on prices. 


The True Cause of the Change in Prices at That 
Period. 


Now in treating of prices we have here again to take 
exception to the rule of lumping different commodities 
and making a general price for them as indicating the 
price unit of a period. Even in the general awakening 
of the fifteenth and first part of the sixteenth century we 
do not find that all commodities were affected. The rise 
is chiefly observed in whateyameoods came from far distant 
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countries, principally from the East. This, as has beer 
observed, was largely due to a greater demand, but, prin- 
cipally, to the altered trade-routes which made Lisbon 
for the time being the great emporium for the Indies. 
Venice and Genoa had been the chief markets for the 
Levantine and Eastern traffic before the discovery of the 
new route to India. They were easily accessible to the 
German trader. Venice lay at the very doors of the Em- 
pire, while the other Italian cities were still considered as 
members of it. Men of small means could engage in di- 
rect trade and keep up an active competition, and so keep 
prices within accustomed proportions. All this was 
changed when the chief port for the India trade was 
transferred beyond the Pillars of Hercules and the pack 
horse had to give way to the trading galleon that plied 
between Lisbon and Ghent and Antwerp. The Flemish 
and Rhenish towns, but chiefly the Niirnberg and Augs- 
burg merchants, were not slow to take advantage of these 
altered conditions. In fact, the latter are entitled to part 
of the glory of the discoveries. Peuerbach and Regio- 
montanus * had so far extended and solidified the mathe- 
matical and astronomical knowledge of the time that the 
navigation of the oceans had become something more 
than a matter of prowess and of chance. Regiomontanus 
published a thirty-three years’ calendar, the first of its 
kind published in Europe, and the Ephemerides were 
considered of priceless value by navigators. Hisimproved 
astrolabe had a wide distribution in the East, and is said 
to have been bought by the Venetians for its weight in 


* Regiomontanus was born in the year 1436 and died in 1476. His real 
name was Johannes Mueller. Born near Koenigsberg in Franconia his 
honest German name was, in the manner of his time, changed into the 
adopted latinization of his native place. 
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gold. The German mathematicians thus became the 
guides of the pathfinders to the new ocean routes. 

The men of Nuremberg and Augsburg took foremost 
rank among the adventurers and helped intellectually, 
and what is here of importance to mention, financially, in 
the opening of the gates to commerce by hitherto un- 
known paths. 

Nuremberg, an interior town of Germany, became the 
seat of manufacture of the best nautical instruments, com- 
passes, maps, and mathematical tables. Regiomontanus 
made his lasting home at Nuremberg, because, as he wrote 
to a friend: ‘‘I find there readily the instruments indis- 
pensable for astronomical observations, and can with ease 
enter into communication with the men of science of all 
countries, as one may regard that city, on account of the 
travels of its merchants, as the central point of Europe.” 
Martin Behaim, the traveller and cosmographer, disciple 
and friend of Regiomontanus, showed the way to East 
India on his globe six years before Vasco da Gama made 
his famous voyage. 

The prominent position of the Nirnberger and Augs- 
burger is shown in the fact that in 1504 the King gave all 
German merchants the right of separate jurisdiction. The 
Welsers obtained the privilege of sending their own trad- 
ing vessels with the royal fleet that sailed to India. Two 
of the three German ships which accompanied the squad- 
ron in 1505, are said to have been the biggest ever fitted 
out. These vessels returned in 1506, and though the 
equipment had cost the sum of 66,000 ducats, yet the en- 
terprising merchants made a clear profit of 175 per cent. 

So it will be seen that the change that came over the 
trading world by reason of the discoveries, threw double 
treasures into the lap of Zugsburg and Nuremberg, first, 
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by giving them a monopoly of the East India trade and 
enabling them to charge whatsoever they saw fit in excess 
of the old ruling prices; and secondly, by giving them 
the wealth of Ormus and of Ind at first cost, without pay- 
ing toll to the middlemen on the Adria and on the 
Ligurian Gulf. 

Thus we can comprehend that the story of the great 
wealth mentioned above of the men whose names have 
become household words, even as that of the Rothschilds 
of to-day, was born of reality. They were the men to 
grasp the new spirit. Assisting in the scientific awaken- 
ing of the Renaissance they also understood to reap the 
golden harvest, which commerce had in store for the 
venturesome trader. 

That the expansion of trade in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and the great revolutions in the 
commercial and economic world, which ushered in a new 
era, should have been possible without any greater addi- 
tions to the moneys of the world than what has been 
stated above, from authentic sources, must put the cur- 
rent money theories to a very serious test. That price 
increases could occur of the nature described, makes the 
strain more severe yet, if, indeed, it leaves these theories 
anything to stand upon. 


Corroborating Facts from the Italian City 
Republics. 


Besides this direct evidence of a formidable rise in prices 
occurring without an increase in money, and due solely 
to the greater demand and to changed conditions of so- 
ciety and of trade, we have the corroborating evidence in 
the prices ruling in the Middle Ages in the trading re- 
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publics of Italy. There the change from medizval con- 
ditions of trade to the advanced mode of trading had 
taken place at a comparatively early period. Instead of 
being hoarded, money was put in rapid circulation, barter 
was replaced by money payments, and money economics, 
and the bank and the banker took charge of the circula- 
tion, keeping the moneys actively employed. The Lom- 
bards and the Florentines were the bankers of Europe. 
The wealth of the Medici of Florence,* the Pepoli of 
Bologna, whose income is stated by Sismondi + as amount- 
ing to one and one half millions of francs, and others, 
was analogous to that of the Welsers and Fuggers of 
the later period in Germany. The great losses which the 
Florentine bankers suffered by the bankruptcy of Edward 
III. are sufficient proof of their opulence.{ The houses of 
the Bardi and the Peruzzi had to go under, as the pro- 
fligate king owed them 1,365,000 goldflorins; according to 
Cibrario, 28,000,000 francs. The goldflorin of 1334-1394 
was worth, according to the best authorities, ten reichs- 
mark. In French money the goldflorin equals 12 francs, 
or about $2.40. The amount quoted by Cibrario would 
be, therefore, an overstatement and be equal to 16,380,000 
francs only. Still quite a respectable sum for that time. 
But the price of wheat in Italy is said to have been 
three times that ruling in Paris in the period of 1289 to 
1379, while the general dearth in the fifteenth century is 
attested by the complaints of the foreign ambassadors at 


* See Roscoe, History of Lorenzo il Magni fico. 

+Sismondi, Histoire des Rubliques Italiennes du Moyén Age. 

tIn 1422 Florence had 72 banks; in 1472 only 33; as Roscher says, 
probably in consequence of the more oligarchic concentration of wealth. The 
Florentine banks were so widely distributed that they were called, ‘‘il 
quinto clemento.” The Medici alone had 16 banking houses in different 
European cities, “ 
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the Papal court (Raumer’s Hist. Taschenbuch). It is the 
opinion of an authority (Pagnini) that in Florence prices 
of commodities measured in silver rose but little, and not 
at all against gold from the fifteenth to the eighteenth 
century. 


i CHAPTER. V, 


Consideration of the Varying Factors in Connection with Prices. The Dis- 
tinctions Necessary to be Observed. 


THE difficulties which meet us in making price com- 
parisons covering recent periods, of which I treated in the 
first two chapters of this essay, naturally increase the 
further back we trace our inquiry. Even if we eliminate 
the absurd combination of commodities to make up a 
price unit for comparison, it will be readily understood 
by students of economics that other almost insuperable 
obstacles meet us at every step. Unless we understand 
their nature and are prepared to give them thorough ex- 
amination, we shall fall short of a proper estimate of the 
question: “The influence of the money-quantities in 
circulation upon prices.” 

I will class the different considerations we have to 
observe under a few general headings and give a brief 
explanatory statement concerning them: 

1. The economic position of the period. 

2. The nature of the money under which price quota- 
tions are given. . 

3. The character of commodities, 

a. Differing as articles of commerce, or 
b. Articles for home consumption or immediate 
use. 

4. The changed relations of commodities in progressing 
periods, 


are 
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I. The Economic Positions. 


The remoter periods of the more advanced states of 
modern Europe had what is cailed in German “ Natural- 
wirthschaft,” “paying in kind.” Taxes, rents, fines, mori- 
tariums, etc., were so paid, and trading was done on the 
basis of valuations according to a standard of account. 
At first this standard was the head of cattle; later on the 
pound of silver, with its divisions, took its place. But 
this by no means implies trading through the medium of 
money, “ Geldwirthschaft.” It would therefore be falla- 
cious to make comparison with these early periods of de- 
velopments, which, however, are by no means extinct, and 
are found wherever conditions exist akin to those in which 
Germany, England, and France found themselves prior 
to the thirteenth century. We find in the monastic 
records a multitude of price notations in so/zdz and denariz, 
going as far back as the sixth century and becoming quite 
frequent in the eighth and ninth centuries. This may 
partly be on account of the greater number of settlements 
made in the interval, secular and ecclesiastic benefices, 
etc., which formed the great territorial tenures, but is 
undoubtedly, to a very large extent, due to progress in 
economic development. The price records are of high 
value in another sense, which will be dealt with later on. 
For regular comparative use they would not be more 
valid than prices of horses or cattle on the pampas of 
Argentina twenty years ago and to-day. European 
travellers may have been astonished to meet beggars on 
horseback in the streets of Buenos-Ayres*; Americans 
know that in border settlements horseflesh is cheap 
enough for an impecunious man to own a horse. The 


= 


* Burmeister, Reise durch die La Plata Staaten, 
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means of a mere living are easily obtained. But without 
a horse a man would be a hermit or an outcast. 

Trafficking in kind has been too long a marked con- 
dition in the United States, reaching down even to 
present times, to need any extended exposition to 
American readers. 


The Beginnings of a Money Economy in Christian Europe, 


The change in Europe’s economic condition was pre- 
pared by a foreign civilization. The Caliphate and the 
Saracen kingdoms were, by unity of religion and language, 
well fitted to take up and spread the civilization of the 
classic world. The commerce of the world as well as the 
money of the world was attracted by them. When the 
power of the Caliphs had given way to effeminacy and 
was finally shattered by the Mongol invasion, the seeds 
sown in Spain had long been giving fruit, and Europe 
was beginning to turn to the Peninsula for light and 
guidance out of the darkness. The services of the Arab 
to mankind in preserving and extending the stores of 
knowledge in geography, medicine, algebra, and chemis- 
try, and introducing the use of the mariner’s compass, the 
pendulum, and the decimal system of numbers were in 
themselves enough to make the centuries following their 
dominion their lasting debtors. Without their work the 
era of European progress could not have opened as it did 
from the time following the Crusades. By this strange 
phenomenon the Christian nations were brought in con- 
tact with a higher civilization, and a new vision was 
opened out before them. 

Soon the Adriatic and Ligurian cities became the heirs 
of the fading Moslem empirgs@lthough up to the fifteenth 
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century Egypt still held high rank among the trading 
peoples of the Mediterranean. 

The North gradually fell in line. From Italy through 
the medium of the empire up the Rhine to Flanders, 
and over the Alps along the Danube, civilizing and 
liberalizing tendencies became manifest. The free cities 
all along these trading routes soon became the centres of 
trade, poetry, and art, and the strongholds of freedom. 
In the same way, only somewhat earlier, the cities of Pro- 
vence and up the Rhone had benefited from the Hispano- 
Arabic teachers, chiefly through the instrumentality of the 
Jews. Thus the great sleep was broken. Again com- 
merce and trade could pave the way for industry and art 
to spread and create conditions analogous to those in which 
civilized communities in all ages have moved. 


2. The Nature of the Money under which Price 
Quotations are Noted. 


Henceforth money was not alone a measure of account, 
but became a means of payment. Gold and silver coins 
were first employed in real commerce, while home-trading 
still adhered to barter. Whatever the nature of the deal- 
ings, however, it is most important to know the kind of 
money in which these payments were effected, or by 
which the reckonings were made. Without such knowl- 
edge the history of prices is an unintelligible jumble of 
figures. 

The early coins, as pointed out above, were the coins 
of imperial Rome. The Merovingian and Carlovingian 
kings naturally adopted the coinage and monetary divi- 
sions of the empire whose prefects they styled themselves, 
until Charlemagne put the imperial crown upon his head. 
As the kings of the Franks did not overthrow the empire, 
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but did assume its prerogatives and powers, they continued 
to use the administrative machinery they found, having 
nothing to put in its place. Moneys, weights, and meas- 
ures being necessary adjuncts of civilization, had, as a 
matter of course, to be borrowed from the conquered. 
With the decline of the Carlovingian house the moneys 
begin to fallin value. Charlemagne still held the coining 
of money as a prerogative of the crown. But with Louis 
the Debonnair the practice is introduced of giving the 
privilege over to certain bishoprics and towns, Pruem and 
Corvey being the first named and others following in 
quick succession.* But at first the right of coinage is 
given reluctantly and sparingly, with reservation of the 
royal power to regulate and supervise. But even this 
changed with the extinction of the dynasty. The separa- 
tion of the kingdoms severed the coinage relations pre- 
viously existing. In the Trans-Rhenan division the 
separate coining, gradually becoming the privilege of the 
towns, of the bishops, and of the rising dynastic houses, 
marks an economic progress, although we note a continu- 
ous diminution in the value of the coins. The increased 
demand for money denotes the change in the trade condi- 
tions noted above. This demand could not possibly have 
been met by the central power, even had its weak constitu- 
tion permitted the exercise of a prerogative which, in the 
low development of society, would have taxed the me- 
chanical and administrative skill of the time quite beyond 
its powers. 

The pound of silver, the original unit of value, divided 
into 20 shillings (solidi), each of 12 pence (denarii), in the 


* See Inama-Sternege, Deutsche Wirthschafls-Geschichte des roten bis raten 
Jahrhunderts, Louis the German to Worms and Strassburg ; Arnulf to 
Hamburg ; Louis the Child to Eichstaedt, Osnabrueck, etc., etc, 
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course of time was made to yield two and three times as 
many pieces of the same denominations. 

The gold solidus, or aureus, of the Roman Empire was 
the unity of account in the German part of the Frankish 
monarchy at this earlier period. This solidus contained 
3.88 grams, which is about equal to $2.54 of our money. 
The denarius, the twelfth part of the solidus, was worth, 
therefore, in our gold value 21 cents. Some of the ex- 
tant imperial denarii of that time show a gram weight 
of 3.23, which is equal to that price, if silver and gold are 
rated as I to g, the relation of the time, according to the 
recorded transactions and agreements allowing substi- 
tution of one metal for another or of purchases at this 
ratio. 

But the silver denarius in this comparison and part of 
the later silver money of account (240 of which make a £ 
sterling, a pound or livre of France and the Pfund Heller 
of Germany) in the best Carlovingian coinage was 1.7 
grams of silver, and was worth about 12 cents gold value 
of our time.* 

It was not long, however, before it was found that there 
was a source of gain in the privilege of coining money, 
and the spiritual and territorial magnates of the empire 
did not hesitate long to turn it to advantage. The best 
Carlovingian denarius is unalloyed—in the 12th century 
8 per cent. of alloyis found in the money. But the chief 
depreciation is in the reduction in metal which gradually 
reduced the moneys to a fraction of their original weight, 


* The gram = 15.12 grains, and at 1.7 grams this denarius weighed 25.7 
grains of silver. Silver had a higher value and counting the ratio of g tor 
against 16 to 1, the American coinage value, makes the 25.7 grains equal to 
45.68 grains in to-day’s coinage, The dollar is 371.25 grains; 45.68 grains 
are therefore 12.33 cents. At the ratio of 15.50 to I the value is 11.92 cents, 
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so that the English penny of to-day is but an eighth part 
of the imperial denarius. 

The cause of this reduction is, to a large extent, the 
eagerness of the bishops and members of the empire to 
take advantage of the seigniorage, the charge for coinage. 
They retained at first a certain proportionate number of 
pieces in payment of mint charges. This was soon extended 
into the right of making the weight of the coins lighter 
and increasing the number minted from a given weight of 
silver. The advantage derived from the exercise of the 
_mint privilege was rapidly improved upon. The privilege 
was turned to account by the members of the empire, at 
their accession to their respective governments. Even this 
arrangement does not seem to have sufficed, and frequently 
recoinage was undertaken on the slightest pretext. With 
increasing multiplication of the coins, extension of trading, 
and the doubtful character of much of the money in cir- 
culation, it frequently became necessary to recoin the 
foreign pieces and give them the territorial stamp to make 
them more easily recognizable.* 


* We must, however, not forget that the debasement of the coins was not 
entirely in the nature of a forced loan which is never returned, or the kind 
of robbery practised by the Valois Kings and the English Henry VIII. The 
lowering of the standard in Germany and in France, proceeding from the 12th 
and 13th centuries, was largely in obedience to popular demand. So was the 
multiplication of the coinages and the exercise of the minting privilege by 
the bishop towns, the territorial lords, and the commercial free towns. 

The heavy coins of the original standard were entirely unsuitable as a cir- 
culating medium. They could not possibly have served in local trading and 
could only have been used in payment in other than ordinary daily transac- 
tions. Their very nature and high value prove the absence of a money 
economy, and that payment in kind was the well-nigh universal rule. 

The smallest coin, the silverpenny, the denarius, often more than a day’s 
wages, was of too inconveniently high a value to be used in ordinary dealings. 


We can imagine a state of society out West with dollars as the smallest de- 
y 
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Up toa late period the imperial coins were of higher 
value than those of the states, bishops, dukes, counts, 
princes, lords, and towns of the empire, all of whom had: 
gradually acquired the privilege of minting. The chaos 
became as great in the coinage as in the political condition 
of the Holy Roman Empire. The commercial towns, 
however, had begun to emancipate themselves from the 
domination of their feudal lords. Some of them discov- 
ered at quite an early period the important economic law 
that trade clings to and follows sound money. Chief and 
first among them were Cologne on the Rhine and Ratisbon _ 
on the Danube. Cologne, the queen city of the Rhine, 
stuck to good money, while even the episcopal cities of 
Metz, Treves, and Mayence reduced the denarius, still 
weighing in the tenth century about 1.45 grams, to 0.6 
grams, as in the case of Metz, and 0.7 grams in the case 
of Treves and Mayence, at the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. 

The money of Cologne, in consequence, became the 
standard of payment for centuries for the traders of the 
Rhenish states, just as the money of Florence, the gold- 
florin, for the trade extending beyond state and national 
borders. 


nominations used in settling of accounts, when the daily dealings are not 
squared before a certain amount has accrued. 

But when the social organism becomes more flexible, when the state of 
medizeval exclusion and territorial independence changes to a condition of 
commercial mobility and national and international communication, money 
economy gradually obtains the ascendency, and a demand for coins which 
will answer the daily requirements becomes more and more a necessity. 

The lowering of the value of the coins in the Middle Ages is therefore a 
sign of the revival of the trading spirit and of a step forward in civilization. 

The stability of the English coinage up to a very late period is sufficient 
proof, if no other existed (but of that there is abundance), of a much slower 
industrial and economic development, 
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With the progress of the centuries we find further de- 
viations and variations in the coins. We find the stueber 
(stiver), the albus, the florin, the thaler, the grot, the 
obolus, the scutum, from which the écz is derived. 

In the chaos which characterizes the monetary situation 
from the early Middle Ages to recent times, and which 
would make it impossible to read the history of prices in 
Europe, the weight and fineness of the coins gives us a 
helping hand. It is either by the coins themselves, found 
and collected, or by comparative statements of contem- 
porary writers, that we can trace the value of moneys to 
a fixed standard. 

The mark of Cologne furnishes us this standard for 
Germany up to the reform of the coinage in 1873. As 
early as the end of the tenth century we meet the mark.* 
It weighs 8 ounces, = } lb. of Cologne, equal to 234 
grams, or 468 grams to the pound of 16 ounces, which 
is but slightly (not quite 4 per cent.) heavier than 
the English pound avoirdupois (453.54 grams). Gold 
was not coined in any of the mints. What gold coins 
were used were of foreign mintage. Payments made in 
gold are usually by weight in plate or in bars. Even if 
not required in local trading, gold was at all times a more 
convenient treasure-hoard than the more cumbersome 
metal. It is only after the Crusades that the use of the 
gold coins, first of Byzantine and Saracen coinage, and 
later the coin of Florence, the florin, became more promi- 
nent in trade. The first German gold coins are said to 


* Inama-Sternegg, ii., p. 403. ‘‘12 solidi = 12 denarii + 16 denarii for 
coinage = 160 denarii is unit of coining weight; the d. = 1.45 grs. In 
place of this, by the end of the tenth century already the designation 
‘ Koelnische Mark’ appears, which consequently had a weight of 234 grams 
and proves itself the half of the old Poundweight of Cologne of 468 grams,” 
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have been struck by Archbishop Walram of Cologne (1333 
to 1349). In 1354 the three ecclesiastical Electors, May- 
ence, Treves, and Cologne, entered into a coinage agree- 
ment as follows: “Auch sollen wir eyner gemeiner 
muntze von golde und von silber in unsern landen zu 
schlahn eindrechtig werden ” (also shall we become united 
in coining a common money of gold and of silver in all our 
lands). But the agreement does not seem to have kept 
them united very long. 

The goldflorin of Cologne—the “ florin Rhenanus 
aureus’’—maintained its value, but the florin currentis 
gradually fell to the low price at which we know it to-day, 
and which is barely one sixth, and in to-day’s market 
value of silver not much over one tenth, its original value. 

Mr. Stephan Beissel gives us valuable assistance in his 
painstaking investigation, Geldwerth und Arbeitslohn im 
Mittelalter, before mentioned. As the building of the 
church of St. Victor at Xanten embraced fully two cen- 
turies of the time of greatest development in the history 
of Germany and of the world’s trade, previous to the dis- 
covery of the American mines, we have here valuable 
material for our purpose. I will not go into the details of 
the variations of the coins, which would only confuse the 
reader. But it is necessary for an intelligent reading of 
prices to understand the value of the money in which they 
are expressed. For this purpose I will here give the 
reduction of moneys of certain average periods as carried 
out by Mr. Beissel, which will fasten the value of the 
standard of payment, which we shall later on employ in 
the reading of prices of the same average periods. 

The mark of Cologne furnishes the following number of 
pieces under the name of “ Mark current” at the different 
periods here mentioned in the coins of Xanten. 
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NUMBER OF PIECES COINED OUT OF ONE MARK FINE. 


One Mark Silver gave Num- | Relation of Weight of the 


Periods, ber of pieces in Mark Cur- Mark of Xanten to its 
rent at the named Periods. Silver Weight in 1838. 

1372-1386 6 134 
1399-1444 7 II} 
1454-1464 7 11} 

1490 8 ake) 

1551 18} 43 

1680 26 3h 

1838 80 I 


The mark current of the chapter varied but little in 
value from about 1392 to something near the end of the 
fifteenth century. From that time to the middle of the 
sixteenth century, we see it lose over one half in value; 
up to the latter part of the seventeenth century about 
one third more, and by the first part of this century it was 
worth but one twelfth the value of the mark of 1399, and 
but one fourteenth of the value of 1386. Other German 
coins current in Xanten experienced much greater de- 
basement. 

The Rhenish gold florin intended to govern in the trade 
of the Rhenish towns and agreed upon to that end by the 
three electors, stood, therefore, but seldom for a period of 
more than a few years in the same relation to the minor 
coins. 

With the mark of Cologne and the coinage resulting 
from it as a guide, we are, however, able to make compari- 
sons with present coins and to read prices, in a measure, 
within the understanding of to-day. 

Reduced to present money in reichsmarks (23.80 
cents) the mark of the chapter in 1400 was worth about 7 
marks ; in 1490 about 6 marks; from 1490 to 1620 between 


5 and 2} marks; in 1680fbout 2 and in 1838 but $ mark. 
Ee 
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The Pondus Caroli suffered still greater vicissitudes. 
It is not within the aim of this treatise to point out the dif- 
ferent changes all the coins underwent in name as well as 
in the standard. The object is to obtain a basis for price 
comparisons. 

The Livre Tournois finally superseded the other coins 
and remained the standard in name. Down to the revo- 
lution the division of livre, sou, denier remains unchanged. 
The change in value will be appreciated, however, when 
we remember that the unit of to-day, the livre of the 
end of the last century is but the 85th part of the original 
value of the pound. 

The grands ct petits seygneurs, as in Germany so in 
France, had acquired the coining privilege and exercised 
it with the same confusing effect. The crown, however, 
became gradually the overshadowing power, absorbing the 
sovereign rights of the feudal lords, and finally the centre 
of all governmental functions—the very reverse of the 
historical development in the constitution of Germany. 
From the days of St. Louis the crown began to exert 
itself on the coinage. The process was affected partly by 
confiscation but, chiefly* by purchase of the seignorial 
rights. Under the third race of kings (the house of Valois) 
there were only the dukes of Berry, Bretagne, Burgundy, 
Normandy, Anjou, Lorraine, and Orange, and a few of 
the minor lords who still possessed the right of coining 
money. The number was constantly reduced until none 
was left. It had been the policy and ambition of the 
kings from the beginning of the fourteenth century to 
have uniformity of money as well as of measure for the 
whole of France. Beneficial as unity of coinage was for 
the trade and development of the realm, it did not pre- 


* Cours d’ Economie Politique, par M. G. De Molinari, vol. ii. 
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vent the constant deterioration of the coins by the kings. 
We have a unity of name by which we can trace the value 
back to Charlemagne; the value itself varies on a con- 
stantly widening scale. Sismondi says * of Philippe of 
Valois, that the gold florin of Florence at the beginning of 
his reign ten sous parisis was worth soon thirty sous, the 
sou having been debased to that extent. 

The Abbot of Bazinghem in the article “ Livre” of the 
Encyclopédie (quoted, see Molinari, Cours d’Ec. Pol.), 
states the number of pieces (livre and its divisions) of the 
money of his time (1764) which were required to make up 
the livre and its divisions of the times of the different 
kings from Charlemagne down to Louis XV. It will 
show the reader the impossibility of basing comparisons of 
past periods on the nominal prices as found in the records: 


TABLE OF THE REDUCTIONS WHICH THE LIVRE OF 
CHARLEMAGNE SUFFERED DOWN TO THE YEAR 1764. 


Livre. Sol. Den. 
Charlemagne to Louis V. 768 to 1113} 66 8 — 
Louis VI. and Louis VII. down to 1158} 18 13 6 
Philippe Auguste ee 12221) CO 18 44 
St. Louis and Philippe le Hardi SORES TPA) « 3) 4 II 
Philippe le Bel io ae BI 28S Ly, 19 — 
Louis le Huntin and Philippe le Long ‘‘ ‘* 1313) 18 8 10 
Charles le Bel ee 3 ene Bay) 3 7 
Philippe of Valois ne eens Allama! II 10 
Jean eee rood 9 19 2 
Charles V. 1380/0 6, 9 8 
Charles VI. ae 22 y 2 3 
Charles VII. ee rAOA 5 13 9 
Louis XI. Sete TAG 4 19 7 
Charles VIII. Seem Te C7) 4 10 Gi 
Louis XII. melo LA) 3 19 8 
Frangois I. ome CAS 3 Il 2 
Henry II. and Frangois II. Bo IGS BO) 3 6 4 
Charles IX. er Ayr 2 18 a 
Henri III. Sn C5 SG) 2 12 II 
Henri IV. CoS eeastOn 2 8 — 
Louis XIII. ee 1042 I 15 3 
Louis XIV. PE EEE TTL, I 4 II 
Louis XV. a Scie ane, 04 if — —_ 


* Sismondi, Histoire des Républigues Italiennes du Moyen Age, vol. iii. 
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The English monetary system has remained in its divi- 
sions practically the same throughout the centuries as we 
find it in the earliest periods. The original pound of sil- 
ver was nearly the same as the Troy pound divided into 
20 shillings, the shilling into 12 pence. _In following the 
English price records we have the great advantage of uni- 
form denomination of money and slight variations of the 
coins up to a late period. The Norman kings as well 
as the successors of the different royal houses were real 
kings and knew how to preserve the rights of sovereignty 
from encroachments on the part of the great feudal lords. 
The coins remained singularly free from debasement. Up 
to1300 the pound contained 5400 grains (12 ozs.) coined 
into 240 pence. In 1527the Tower pound was declared by 
proclamation (5760 grains). The standard of fineness was 
II ozs. 2 dwts. fine and 18 dwts. alloy (7} per cent.). 

The standard of England was not materially changed 
down to the time of Henry VIII. _ It is because of this, 
as Thorold Rogers says,* “ that it is possible to construct 
an intelligible history of prices in England.” 


* John E. Thorold Rogers, The Economic Interpretation of History, pp. 
197-108. 

““ The debasement of the currency was committed only once. The patriot 
king, after squandering all that he could get holdof, after ruining his people, 
after pledging that if they gave him the monasteries he would ask Parlia- 
ment for no more grants, ordinary or extraordinary, began to debase the cur- 
rency. Mr. Froude, the apologist for this monster, the type of the philo- 
sophic historian, and at present the advocate of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, has described the transaction as of the nature of a loan, 
How obliged coiners and smashers must be to him for so courteous a descrip- 
tion of their calling! Most of us are accustomed to consider the coiner of 
base money as a peculiarly scoundrelly criminal, because the success of his 
calling depends mainly on his being able to cheat the poor, Except by the 
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When Elizabeth reformed the coinage, the shilling was 
given 88.8 grains, about a third the weight in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, which was 270 grains fine 
(the 20th part of 5400 grains). 

The Tower pound of 5760 grains was made the basis 
of the new coinage. Out of it 66 shillings were coined of 
the weight mentioned. This ratio has remained practi- 
cally in force to the present day. If we have thirteenth 
and fourteenth century prices before us, it is an easy 
matter therefore to compute them to present weight in 
the coin by multiplying them by 3. 

In her proclamation ordering the reform, Elizabeth 
says: “The loss on the base money falls principally on 
pensioners, soldiers, and hired servants, and other mean 
people who live by any kind of wages, and not by rents 
of land, or trade, or merchandise.” 

The Virgin Queen deserves the thanks of the world for 
having given so strong an utterance in favor of honest 
money, and effecting a reform of the currency at a time 
and under circumstances by no means free from peril to 
her. ‘‘ But she could be courageous and bold when the 
interests of her people called out her better qualities and 
made her give the good-by to shuffling and vacillation.” 


magnitude of his crime, Henry is on a level with the meanest of knaves. 
And the crime is heightened by the fact that it is the first duty of a ruler to 
keep the currency up to the standard. Such men as Henry the Eighth, and 
such men as Ernest of Saxe Coburg, who was, I believe, the last European 
sovereign who issued base money, and repudiated it, ought to be gibbeted in 
history. 

“At first the debasement was not great, The standard is 11.1 in 12. 
The issue of 1543 was Io in 12. In 1545 it became only 6in 12, In 1546 
it was 4 in 12, two thirds being ae 1549 Somerset, Edward’s guardian, 
put out an issue of 6 in 12, and in?1551 one of 3 in 12, This was virtually 
the last issue of base money.” 
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3. The Different Characters of Commodities in Differ- 
ent Price Periods. 


It is of great importance in a price review to observe 
the changing relation of the commodity to other com- 
modities. In primitive countries, such as the most ad- 
vanced countries of Europe were in remote periods, and 
some of its countries are still to-day, products of agricul- 
ture and articles intended for local trade are very low, 
while articles of commerce brought from a distance are 
very high in price. To this latter class also belong the 
products of local workmanship which commands a high 
price, by virtue partly of the scarcity of skill and partly 
of the time required for execution. I find at the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century 6 talents paid for a coat of 
marten skin; for a pallium, 7 talents; 6 glass windows, 9 
talents ; the same is paid for a church bell. The talent is 
12 mark silver; the mark at 8 ounces makes the talent 
equal to 12% ounces of silver. Hence we have 76.80 
ounces of silver for the coat; 89.60 ounces for the pallium ; 
115} for the 6 glass windows, and the same for the bell. 
Silver at the ratio of 1 to 9g would make the ounce worth 
$2.32, and the prices of these three articles, expressed in 
the gold value of to-day, $178.19, $207.71, and $277.35 
respectively. Books were especially dear, and we find a 
book, Offictum Ambrosit, in 1024 A.D., at 48 solidi, which 
is equal to 36 ounces of silver, and, at the same ratio as 
above, $83.52 present gold value. These must be con- 
sidered articles of luxury. But we find “camsiles” 
(shirts ?) in the eleventh and twelfth centuries varying be- 
tween 12 and 20 denarii. In the good old coinage, then 
still in use, this is equal to a present value of $1.48 to 
$2.48. A linen sheet is quoted in the eleventh century 
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at 15 denarii ($1.85). These are high prices for common 
articles. In the lighter denarius even, beginning to appear 
about that time, and of about half the value of the original 
heavy coin, these prices are not lower than present prices 
in Germany for similar home-made articles. 

Poultry, butter, cheese, and farm animals are compara- 
tively low; but, as they are not practically articles bought 
and sold in money at that early period, they would barely 
be permissible in comparison. 

Still their prices were high, little as money was circulat- 
ing, compared with prices of the present time in equally 
undeveloped agricultural countries. 

A horse was worth from one to two pounds. Walter 
von der Vogelweide complains of having a horse killed by 
“the wicked Gerhard Azze,” “ worth three marks.” This 
is the mark of silver of eight ounces, = half of the pound. 
According to Inama-Sternegg’s researches, this pound is 
the “pondus Caroli” of 408 grams, and the mark 204 
grams fine silver. The mark of Cologne of 144 deniers, 
with the denier at 1.42 grams (stated in this connection by 
Inama-Sternegg as the weight), gives us this 204 grams of 
the mark mentioned above. 

If we take the franc, which contains 4.5 grams fine silver 
as the basis, then this mark is worth in to-day’s money 
75 francs, and the horse is worth 225 francs, or $44. This 
is not much below the price of horses in some of our agri- 
cultural States, taking the prices from the statement of 
the Department of Agriculture for the year 1892.* 


* The average price for horses in the, United States is therefore about the 
same as the price for a common forse in the twelfth century, though the 
breed is far superior to-day. 

The Department of Agriculture has furnished me with tables of the 
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For a battle horse of fine breed, as high as ten times as 
much as that was paid. 

Expressed in corn, a silk cloak with lining was valued 
at the time of Charlemagne at 400 scheffel rye, unlined at 
200 scheffel.* 

English prices of cloth in a much later period show 
likewise great differences if measured in corn value. 

In 1487 it was enacted that “ whosoever shall sell by 
retail a broad yard of finest scarlet cloth above sixteen 
shillings, shall forfeit forty shillings for every yard so sold.” 

The usual price was evidently above sixteen shillings, as 
this law endeavors to reduce the price to that point. In 
the value of the present money this would certainly be 
equal to double the amount. Expressed in the wheat 
price of the time, z. ¢., 6s. and 8d. the quarter, it would 


average prices of farm animals, From these I take the value of horses as 
follows: 


Average Price for 1875. 1885. 1892. 
United States ...... eB igodonorogechr soa sCCpe $68.01 $73.70 $65.01 
a. Texas, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming.... 32.58 42.16 33-42 
&. Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, California....... 47-80 67.80 56.91 
c. Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois............. 70.30 79-57 56.9 
d. Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New 
TICES Foacn dance aSeseoucor Cote onbaceSdeorrs 106.80 102.22 99-05 


We notice here the variations which result from progression in economic 
development. Group a, represents the grazing states; group 4., the grazing 
state with agricultural progress ; group c., the progressive agricultural stage ; 
and group d., the industrial and commercial state in a stage of highest eco- 
nomic progress. The same stages have been passed through by European 
countries, though great intervals of time separated one from another. 

The state of Germany in the twelfth century was not materially different 
from that occupied by class @., and for price comparisons would be fairly put 
half-ways between class a. and class 6. 

* A measure of varying contents in the different German states, from one 
to five bushels, ) 
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have taken 2 quarters and 3 bushels of wheat to buya 
yard of the cloth. Adam Smith says, “valuing a quarter 
of wheat at 27 sh., the real price of a yard of fine cloth 
must, in those times, have been equal to at least three 
pounds six shillings and six pence of our present money.” 

Common cloth, such as servants wore, was not to be sold 
at ‘above two shillings the broad yard,” according to an 
act passed under Edward IV., in 1463.” 


““Two shillings was (then) the price of two bushels and two pecks, which 
at present, at three shillings and sixpence a bushel, would be worth eight 
shillings and ninepence, For a yard of this cloth the poor servant must have 
parted with the power of purchasing a quantity of subsistence equal to what 
eight shillings and nine pence would purchase in the present times.” * 


It would have to be very fine cloth which could not be 
purchased in England to-day for the equivalent of four 
bushels of wheat against the nineteen bushels of 1487. It 
is also safe to assert that a yard of the cheaper cloth worth 
the equivalent of one bushel in to-day’s low wheat prices, 
would be of superior quality even to the cloth for which 
the servant in 1463 had to pay the price of two bushels 
and two pecks. 

On examination we find all articles of manufacture cor- 
_respondingly high in past centuries. 

The same is true of building-materials, nails, metal work 
of all kinds, etc. Produce from southern countries, pep- 
per, sugar, silk, ginger, currants, rice, etc., were excessively 
dear. The same holds as to wool, although almost the 
only article of export. Farm produce, like butter, cheese, 
eggs, poultry, was cheap, and so were corn and farm ani- 
mals, apparently. Though if oe reduce their prices, in the 


* Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, Book I., Ch. X1., Effects of the 
Progress of inprovement upon the Real Price of Manufactures, 
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heavy silver pieces of the time, to the gold value of to-day, 
the difference is not so great. In the case of animals, con- 
sidering the naturé of the breeds and their smaller size, the 
difference disappears. Meat was very cheap. But this 
is the case in all undeveloped agricultural communities. 
It is a sign of a lowagricultural development that meat is 
cheaper than corn. This changes with progressive agri- 
culture and improved relations and communication with 
the outside world. In many parts of the Highlands of 
Scotland in the middle of the 17th century, a pound of 
bread, even of oatmeal, was worth as much as a pound of 
the best meat. The Union with England, by opening the 
markets for the Highland cattle, had raised the price by the 
time of Adam Smith to three times the formervalue. He 
says in vol. I., chapter XI., that ‘in almost every part of 
Great Britain a pound of the best butcher’s meat is, in the 
present times, generally worth more than two pounds of 
the best white bread; and in plentiful years it is some- 
times worth three or four pounds.” In 1887 when flour 
had not yet fallen to the extraordinarily low price ruling 
at present, the best quality of butcher’s meat was worth 
fully 8¢., and of the best wheaten bread 1}d. to 1}d@., and 
second quality as low as Id. a pound.* 

The prices paid at Greenwich Hospital, quoting from 
Prof. Leone Levi's Wages and Earnings of the Working 
Classes, compare as follows, per pound: 

Meat Bet 


FP OP-27 4 Owcrevear stone etree ores 3 1% 
75 Osta reeieterate ef sterereicieet 2$ 135 
UE BD o.0 NOS ODoD ID SoCo 3 Iyy 
TSOO jake ems a cnet 73 1} 


* See my reports to the Department of State, U. S. A., in Consular Re- 
ports as to cost of living of the working classes and cost of labor in different 
manufacturing industries, 1886 to 1888 inclusive, 
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I leave out purposely the intervening decennial years as 
being either years of war or dearth. The quoted years of 
the 18th century were distinguished by very low corn 
prices, and the year 1860 was a year of peace and prosper- 
ity and of free trade in corn. The price relations of bread 
and meat similar in the quotations from the 18th century, 
and showing about 2 to 1, show for 1860 a difference of 
nearly 6 to 1, thus bearing out fully the above statements. 

Roscher says that “it belongs to the safest proofs of the 
high grade of economic development of Upper Italy 
towards the close of the Middle Ages, that the prices of 
cattle compared with corn prices in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries show but little variation from those 
of to-day.” 

In grazing countries, far away from markets, the meat 
is of no value whatever.* The wool, the fell, possibly the 
tallow in a somewhat more advanced economic period, of 
larger cattle the hide, are the only merchantable parts, and 
enter into the price region of commodities. Maccann, 
Two Thousand Miles’ Rides through the Argentine Provinces, 
1853, relates that he bought in the interior of Buenos 
Ayres 8000 sheep for 18¢. per dozen, and after a march of 
200 miles to the market sold the fells at 60d. per dozen. 
The value of the 100 millions of sheep of Australia and 


* The following statement of the number of animals and the number 
of inhabitants of the South American, African, and Australasian countries 
for 1893 will show that the meat supply exceeds any possible demand for 
home consumption, 


Countries. Horned Cattle. Sheep. Inhabitants. 
JAGR AGI SE TOG DOGOOCODEOGL 22,000,000 80,000,000 4,086,000 
CEING: nscopncpenoodaroodes 2,000,000 22,000,000 950,000 
LN SESS PATE Pa OR OOCIOC C 10,000,000 95,000,000 2,800,000 


New; Zealand. 055..0000se0 831,000 18,000,000 626,000 
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the 80 millions of Argentina lies almost wholly in the 
wool and fell, scarcely at all in the meat. 

But in the Ireland of 1673, mainly a grazing country, 
the hide and tallow brought as much in the market town 
as the ox in the remoter village. 

In Russia but a few decades ago, tallow was the chief 
article of export, and ten times as high in price as wheat, 
while meat was scarcely dearer than that cereal, weight for 
weight. Pallas-relates that the Cossacks of the steppes 
hunt their goats solely for the horns and the hide. With 
the improved conditions, roads and railroads, and a more 
progressive economy, this has changed. The world 
always presents the same phenomena in similar stages. 
Boeckh, The Economy of the Athenians, considers it a 
proof of a high degree of civilization that in the rooth 
Olympiad an ox-hide was worth 3 drachmas, while the 
whole animal was worth 77 drachmas. 

We can trace the same signs in the United States. The 
annual reports of the Bureau of Agriculture show varia- 
tions of the average prices of farm animals extreme 
enough to prove clearly that the same conditions exist in 
our remoter states and territories as those mentioned 
above as characteristic of primitive civilizations. In 
Texas sheep are worth $1.21; in New Mexico, go cents; 
Arizona, $1.20; Oregon, $1.16; Montana, $1.51. These 
they breed for the wool, with the fell as an additional 
profit. The more densely settled states, with meat and 
other salable products, show prices from $1.65 to $3.43. 
Milch cows, in Utah quoted at $9.77, are returned for 
Massachusetts at $32.50. Hogs are $3.80 in Nevada, and 
$11.58 in Connecticut. Horses, $16.18 in Utah, and 
$81.21 in Rhode Island. Oxen, $6.77 in Mississippi, are 
quoted at $28.56 in Connecticut. But taking the highest 
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prices for farm animals, as in the seaboard states, they are 
yet considerably lower than the prices ruling in England. 

Such are the price differences caused by the presence or 
absence of markets. 


4. The Changed Character of Commodities in Pro- 
gressing Periods. 


In examining prices of different periods we have also to 
take into account the changes in the character of the 
commodities. If we notice the low price quotations of 
the Middle Ages, we are inclined to ascribe them to the 
scarcity of money, and nothing has given rise to the 
theory here under investigation, so much as these low 
prices. From what has been said we know that the 
standard weight of coins was originally very much higher 
than what it became subsequently through the frequent 
adulterations. We have shown that prices by no means 
moved uniformly from a low to a high numerical point, 
We shall show now that, measured by present value in 
gold, the price of a time when, on account of the scarcity 
of money, money transactions could barely have been 
general, were higher than in the present era with all its 
vast amount of moneys in circulation. Before entering 
into this comparison, I must mention, however, that one 
great item of difference is overlooked if we do not bear in 
mind that commodities have changed very materially from 
the Middle Ages to the present day. If we compare 
cattle, sheep, hogs, horses, and, in fact, all animals, we find 
quite a different breed in all of them. A wool-fell of to- 
day has 6 to 7 lbs.of wool. Hardly two centuries ago I 
Ibs. was all it yielded. It igen Ot necessary to go very far 
back to meet these wretched breeds which would not now 
be given shelter except in the most backward countries. 
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In England the weight of an ox, about 1547, was in the 
neighborhood of 400 Ibs. ;* under James I. it was 600 Ibs. ; 
by the end of last century it had risen to 800 lbs. ; and 
now it is 1200 to 1500 lbs. Sheep weighed about 45 lbs. 
in the sixteenth century; by the end of the eighteenth, 
85 lbs.t| The weight of the meat alone was: 


Oxen. Calves. Sheep. 
E7LO Tee ete STO 50 28 
1845 ei «<< «S00 140 80 


The older German writers take the weight of a cow as 
400 lbs., while Koppe (1818) speaks of 500 to 550 lbs.; 
Pabst (1829) 600 to 800 lbs.; and present writers give 
1000 Ibs. as the normal weight. 

Nor was the quality equal to the present. ‘“ Wool, 
judging from the existing specimens of cloth, was coarse, 
and the fibre was full of hair.” § 

Woollen cloth made in England as wellasthe wool had 
become an extensive article of export. But the cloth was 
of a loosely twisted yarn, which required shrinking and 
shearing before it was fit for wear. Hence it became cus- 
tomary to line cloaks and outer garments with fur or 
other soft material. Thorold Rogers says: “A man in 
an English winter might as well have dressed himself with 
a hurdle as with English cloth.” The finer cloths were 
all imported, chiefly from Flanders. When war broke 
out between Philip II. and the Low Countries, “and es- 


*‘*T have opened an account from the Public Record Office of the weight 
of 40 oxen purchased for the Navy in 1547. The average weight of the 
oxen is less than 400.”—J. E, Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and 
LGUcess 

+ Sir Frederic Eden, The State of the Poor. 

t{ Davenant, quoted by Roscher. 

|| Tooke and Newmarch. 

§ J. E. Thorold Rogers, Hist. of Agr. and Prices. 
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pecially when the struggle became desperate, numerous 
weavers from Flanders crossed over to England, and 
brought with them the art of manufacturing finer fabrics, 
in which England had been imperfectly skilled, especially 
such woollen stuffs as were formed from a tightly twisted 
yarn.” J. E. Thorold Rogers, Hist. of Agr. and Prices. * 

The manufacture of finer stuffs took its rise from that 
time. t 

The distinctions here mentioned have to be borne in 
mind when we examine prices. In farming implements, 
plows, and tools of all kinds they are especially note- 
worthy. 


*T have no doubt whatever that tightly twisted yarns, made of combed 
wool, had their origin in Flanders. Flanders was the seat of a very early 
wool industry. This is made evident by the fact that we find in the list of 
articles cited by contemporary writers as tribute received in Rome, woollen 
cloths from Belgium (and linen from Germany). An active export trade 
was done at that remote time in these. But English cloths formed articles 
of commerce at quite an early period, too, as we find Cologne doing con- 
siderable trading in them in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, I find 
also in the same period ‘‘ worsted”’ mentioned, as imported from England, 
in German records. See also on this subject Gustav Schmoller, Die Strass- 
burger Tucher- und Weberzunft. 

+ England has always been very fortunate from the time of the Norman 
conquest in deriving benefit from the folly of her neighbors, There was 
never a lack of wars, persecutions, and proscriptions to send weavers and 
other skilled artisans to her hospitable shores, to refine the rather coarse- 
grained manufacturing skill, I have searched in vain for an alien Jabor 
law, making it a crime to bring skilled workers, hired abroad under con- 
tract, into the realm. 


CHAPTER WL 


Price-Comparisons.—English Prices from the Year 1261 to the Year 1580. 
The Changes in the Standard of the Coinage as Affecting the Nominal 
Prices. 


HAVING in the preeeding chapters paved the way for 
an understanding of prices in connection with the develop- 
ment and conditions of economic periods, we may now 
review prices in connection with money. We have noted 
the different standards and values of money. Subject to 
constant changes, they have to be reduced to a common 
basis for each period we have to deal with, to be at all in- 
telligible. We shall first examine prices in England from 
the middle of the thirteenth century to the time of Eliza- 
beth’s reform of the coinage, and thence to the present 
day, and then adduce some facts from French and German 
price records in corroboration. We shall then see whether 
the quantities of money metals put into circulation since 
the latter part of the sixteenth century have had any 
effect on prices of commodities. 

With England’s price history we have easy work. 
Thorold Rogers’ great work not alone gives us a unique 
price record of five centuries, covering the same localities 
and records gathered from the same establishments, but 
also his own interpretation of the price and coinage his- 
tory of England. 

I begin by quoting a few statements from Thorold 
Rogers’ work, The Economic Interpretation of History. 
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Parts of this have been brought to the notice of the 
reader in a preceding chapter. But they will bear repeat- 
ing here for the clearer understanding of the coinage rela- 
tion to the price records. 


“The original standard of weight in the silver penny may be taken at 3. 
In 1299 Edward I. reduced it to 2.871; in 1344 Edward III. reduced it to 
2.622, in 1346 to 2.583, and in 1353 to 2.325. In 1412 Henry IV. lessened 
it to 1.937; and in 1464 Edward IV. to 1.55. In 1527 Henry VIII. brought 
it down to 1.378, and in 1534 to 1.163. In 1560, after the restoration of 
the currency by Elizabeth, it is at 1.033, and in 1601 she brought it to 
exactly one third of the weight it stood 303 years before.” 


There is one very important point to be noted: the 
singular uniformity which rules for nearly the whole 
epoch of three hundred years in most of the price nota- 
tions. Thorold Rogers is certain that the English people 
would not have submitted to the changes in the currency, 
slight in comparison to continental practice, if payments 
had not been made by weight but by tale. Rogers 
says *: 


“*JT felt convinced then that the view commonly taken of these. suc- 
cessive degradations of the currency was an erroneous one, and could 
not possibly be accepted. To be true, they who manipulated the mint must 
have been preternaturally wise, or preternaturally foolish, and although the 
English race is not naturally quick or inventive, it is not incapable of dis- 
covering and avenging a grievance. Now the conclusion which I arrived at, 
and that many years ago, was that payments were made by weight, and not 
as now by tale, that whatever was the weight of the pieces issued by the 
Mint, a man who covenanted to receive or pay a pound of silver, for goods, 
services, or dues, received 5400 grains up to 1527, and 5760 afterwards, 
and that this system lasted from the earliest records down to the restoration 
of the currency under Elizabeth. On no other hypothesis could the facts be 
interpreted, and the question before meé_was, How could the hypothesis be 
verified?” ~* a 


* The Economic Interpretation of History, p. 194. 
8 
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On account of the important bearing of the fact on the 
price history at this juncture, I will state the proofs ad- 
vanced by Thorold Rogers. 


‘yt, The history of general prices entirely agrees with this hypothesis. 
They are nearly unchanged for 280 years, if the whole space be taken, 
though they are affected for a time by such events as the great plague of 
1348 and 1361, when the value of an article is mainly due to the labor ex- 
pended on it. Now, wheat for the first 140 years is 5s. 103¢d. a quarter, 
Z. é., from 1261 to 1400, and 5s. 113d. for the next 140 years, from 1401 to 
1540. On the other hand, certain prices, notably those of foreign produce 
and foreign goods, decline rather than increase, especially towards the con- 
clusion of the fifteenth century. Now it is certain that there is no traceable 
economy in the cost of production, and no discoverable reduction in the cost 
of freight. And again, English wool is rather lowered than heightened in 
price, though there is no evidence whatever that any foreign country com- 
peted against English wool, or, indeed, could have competed against it. 

‘*2. The price of silver plate. This is very extensively purchased. The 
purchase of plate, in point of fact, was a very common kind of hoarding. 
The cost of shaping it was low, and the article was readily pledged or sold. 
The purchase money is constantly expressed in pounds, ounces, and penny- 
weights, the raw silver or finished goods being plainly weighed in the scale 
against coins of all sorts and sizes. Now when the coins in 1462 had been 
reduced, according to the tale theory, to a little over half what they stood at 
in the earlier ages, Oriel College, in 1493, bought 333¢ ounces of silver plate, 
some of which was gilt, at 2s. gd. an ounce, a price entirely impos- 
sible by a tale payment, for the pence and farthing represent the cost of 
workmanship and gilding I might multiply evidence of this kind, for I have 
it in abundance, and it all points to the conclusion which I have arrived at. 

“3. In 1462 gold was bought at 30s. the ounce, the ratio according to 
Ruding between the two metals being at 11.2 tol at the time. Sucha price 
is intelligible if the estimate is taken by weight, quite inconsistent with the 
facts if it is taken by tale, 

““4, We are expressly told that the principal loss of the base which was 
put into circulation between 1543 and 1553 inclusive, and remained in circu- 
lation for nearly twenty years, fell on those who lived by wages. The mer- 
chant could weigh it and test it, indeed could not carry on his business 
unless he did,* and perhaps gain an advantage by his knowledge. But as 


*It was the practice among merchants in Germany to keep money scales 
and touch stones up toa recent period. This is within my own recollection. 
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the issues were of very various degrees of baseness, the man who received 
his wages, even by weight, would find that one piece went further than 
another, owing to its being less alloyed, and another was almost a dead loss. 

“5s, The record of the restoration by Elizabeth is conclusive. The 
amount of base money which Henry and his son's guardians put into circula- 
tion was 631,950 Ibs. in weight. The currency value was £638.115,* the 
difference being no doubt seigniorage, or a charge for coining, to defray mint 
expenses. The amount of silver in it was 244,416 lbs., indicating a de- 
basement of near 60 per cent. But out of this silver Elizabeth coined by 
tale £733,248. She said she lost by the process, though there seems a bal- 
ance to her advantage of £95,133. Whether she spoke the literal truth is a 
question which some persons who have studied Elizabeth’s utterances might 
very confidently answer. But she had to refine the wretched stuff, and the 

separation of copper from silver was in that day by no means an easy busi- 
ness, and we know that the adulteration was copper, from stories of the time. 
Then there was the charge of coining and the seigniorage. It is said that 
the slag was intractable, and was employed to mend the roads. 

‘*6,. There is no reason to believe that the Spanish occupation of Mexico 
and the discovery of Potosi were followed by any notable influx of silver into 
England. It is only by the foreign exchanges, 2, ¢, by trade, that these ex- 
changes can operate, and in the sixteenth century English trade was exceed- 
ingly curtailed. Now the rise in the price of commodities between the date 
at which the new currency was reformed, and the period at which the new 
silver unquestionably began to modify English prices, is exactly, or almost 
exactly, the difference between the old Tower pound with the old prices by 
weight, and the new prices 2.75 to I.” 


I have given in full the statement of facts, by which 
Thorold Rogers supports the theory of weight, because 
of the importance of a clear understanding of this point. 
Without the authoritative settlement and ready accept- 
ance of the fact, that medizval transactions were made 
by weight and not by tale, the price history of the past is 
unintelligible.t+ 


* Even for the England of that time a small amount of circulation. But 
the poor coins drive away the good coins. They are either exported or 
melted in, ya 

+ I will show by an example the impossibility of any other assumption than 
that payments were by weight, 
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The uniformity of prices in England from 1261 to 1540 
alone is proof of this fact. This would not tally with the 
gradual reduction of the silver value in the coins from 
Edward III. down to Henry VIII. had payments by tale 
been the rule. 

The uniformity of average prices here mentioned was, 
of course, interspersed with years of dearth and famine. 
The populations were decimated quite as frequently by 
famine as by the plague. Adam Smith states that “ Fleet- 
wood gives us two prices of the quarter of wheat. The 
one is £4.16 of the money of those times, equal to 
414.8 of that-of the present ; the other is 46.8, equal to 
#19.4 of our present money.” It does not follow that 
such extravagant prices were the rule for all parts of the 
kingdom. In undeveloped countries, the abundance in 
one county cannot be made available to allay the scarcity 
even in neighboring counties. 


The average price of one bushel of wheat, one bushel of barley, and one 
bushel of oats for the decade 1291 to 1300 amounted to I2s, 11d. 

The average for the same three bushels in 1351 to 1360 was 14s, 356d., 
and in the decade 1541 to 1550 the three bushels stood 20s. 104d. 

Now the actual silver value of these three price quotations would have 
been if paid by tale as follows : 


Pee: Price Quotation. Relative Value Equivalent Price 
of Coin, in Silver, 
1291-1300 12s. 115d. 3. T2s. 113d. 
1351-1360 I4s. 354d. 2.50 IIs. to3d, 
1541-1550 20s. 104d, it Os. hIgaids 


Higher by 50 per cent. over prices of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, by weight of silver, prices of the middle of the sixteenth century 
would have been but one half those of two hundred years before, had they 
been taken by tale, which, of course, as everybody knows, is opposed by all 
the facts of history. 
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We have the sad picture displayed before our own eyes 
in the famines of Russia, devastating whole provinces of 
the interior, while the surplus of other provinces cannot 
be brought to their relief, but goes by adjacent water 
routes to keep in plenty the teeming populations of Eng- 
land. Granting roads in good condition, as in the Eng- 
land of those days, in the opinion of Thorold Rogers, the 
frequent feuds of the nobles among themselves or their 
revolts against the kings would make it difficult to effec- 
tually assist in bringing relief. Prices are very variable 
within one and the same year, and between place and 
place. This is the case in England well up to modern 
times. 

From 1690 to 1700, the price of coal per chaldron is 
quoted for Bedford at 21s.; Brecon, Ios.; Brentford, 315. 
6d.; Cambridge, 23s. 4d.; Falmouth, 20s.; Guildford, 
32s.; London, 24s.; Monmouth, 30s.; Newcastle, 10s. 6d. ; 
Norwich, 22s.; Nottingham, 1os.; Pembroke, 16s. ; Read- 
ing, 32s.; Southampton, 43s.; Oxford, 4os. * 

Nearness to or distance from the mine made a greater 
difference to the consumer than it does in our days. Land- 
carriage of wheat over a hundred miles would have easily 
doubled the price. But taking out the several years of 
extraordinarily high prices and averaging the years of ex- 
treme cheapness with those of a generally higher level, 
we find this uniformity of price covering the long period of 
English history up to the period of the debasement of the 
currency by Henry VIII.to bean indisputable fact. This 
was the case not alone in wheat and other cereals, but 
in live stock, farm produce, metals, and manufactures as 
well as in southern and eastern, produce. 


* Thorold Rogers, History of Agriculture and Prices in England, vol. vi, 
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There were two periods of a marked rise in the prices 
of all commodities. The first occurs after the great 
plague. It ushered in a social revolution. Death cut a 
wide swath. It made hands scarce and lands cheap. 
Land could be had for the asking and the tilling. The 
cloak of feudalism was lifted, and soon torn into shreds. 
The labor acts of Edward III. did not lower wages, and 
the broken word of Richard did not help the nobles to 
bring back the era of serfdom. The latter had outlived 
its usefulness. The social revolution was brought about 
by the economic revolutions that preceded it. Changes 
in economic conditions prepare and make the world’s his- 
tory. As in the cases of John Ball, Wat Tyler, and 
Jack Cade, it is necessary, frequently, to remind tarry- 
ing insistence on mouldy parchments that each generation 
must carve out its fortunes from the rock of time, with 
the tools its intellectual status has created for its hands. 

The rise in wages was general, the rise in prices only 
in articles of commerce, while farm produce was little 
affected. A consequent greater well-being of the working 
classes up to the time of Elizabeth was the result of it. 

This change in prices shows clearly that the cause lies 
entirely outside of the domain of money influences and 
fully proves again the positions heretofore explained in 
these pages. 

To make the reader grasp at a glance the price situa- 
tion, I will give in a collective statement the prices of the 
chief commodities, as gathered in the great work of 
Thorold Rogers, for the period beginning with 1261 down 
to 1582. I shall follow his division of the long space of 
time into four sections, z.¢., I. 1261 to 1350; 2. 1351 to 
1400; 3. I401 to 1540; and 4. 1541 to 1582, the last 
period, the time of the great debasement of the currency, 


— 
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and of Elizabeth’s change of the coinage, which finally put 
the stamp of time on the change of I to 3. 

Not to bewilder the reader with too great an array of 
figures, I shall confine myself to a statement of the aver- 
ages for the periods named. The decennial averages of 
Thorold Rogers’s price records vary but little from the 
general average for an entire period quoted. Where the 
price average is stated for the time from 1261 to 1400, 
without separation into the first and second division, the 
price averages in the decades of the period show no varia- 
tion sufficiently marked for distinction. J shall put a 
separate column against each price quotation, with three 
as a multiplier to bring the nominal price up to the present 
money price, * in conformity with the facts of the money 
history of the time. 


I.—PRICES OF GRAINS, PER QUARTER, IN THE DIFFERENT 
PERIODS NAMED, AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS IN 
MONEY OF TO-DAY. 


1261 to 1351. 1351 to 1400. 1401 tO 1540. 1551 to 1580. 
Price In Price In Price In Price 
of the | Present| of the | Present] of the | Present] of the 
Period. | Money.| Period. | Money.| Period. | Money.| Period. 
Some y Sane Ss. a. xy C# me ch &s Ch Sn G4 
Wheat: jets iie'0s 5.94 |17.3% | 6.1¢ [18.32 | 5.11} |17.11F|15. 0 
BH Gypocss onde 4.I¢ |12.3% | 4.0 |12.3 3. 8k\x1. 24] 9.10F 
Oatise Semone 2.4 7.0 2.6% | 7.84 | 2. 24] 6. 62] 5.105 
RWG s ospbscoce 4.64 |13.6$ | 4.2 |12. 4. 72\13.114 
IMIG arageo Gos 4.82 |14.2+ | 5.0h |15.1% | 4. I |12. 3 |II. 5 
SERS oe COAG OUE 4.2 |12.0 4.6 |13.6 3. of |11. 3¢]11.11 
ISEB 6060 BNOKOe 3.94 {11.32 | 3.8 |11.0% | 3.10 |11. 6 |I0. o 


*The actual difference would be as 4} to I instead of 3 to 1 as the ratio 
of silver to gold was Io to 11 to I, inthe first two centuries of this com- 
parison, against 15} to 1 of the present coining ratio, 
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The first column in the last period (1551 to 1580) shows 
a rise in price over the average which ruled steadily 
for a period of 280 years almost equal to the changed 
money relations. The changed relations of the shilling of 
Edward I. and the shilling of Henry VIII. and of Eliza- 
beth alone are expressed in the price difference ; the price 
in weight of silver has not changed. 

In the debasement of the coins by Henry VIII. the 
adulterations had been practised for quite a while before 
price changes in domestic produce became very marked. 
Traders always know how to prevent loss and to protect 
themselves by taking the poor coins only for their value 
in silver. 

On the whole the change in the coinage did not show 
its full effect on prices until several decades after Eliza- 
beth’s act. 

The people become used in a sense to price relations, 
and when the coinage is limited in quantity, debased coin 
will for a long time pass for much above its real value in 
a country whose commerce and industries are restricted, 
and which has but little communication with the outer 
world. 

The trading revolution of the century barely touched 
England. The ocean still imprisoned the island kingdom, 
and it was some time yet before it became England’s high- 
road to power and wealth. What little of foreign com- 
merce there was had been in the hands of the Flemings 
and the Hansa up to quite a late period. Though Henry 
VII. and Henry VIII. were active promoters of England's 
commercial and maritime independence, yet the great up- 
rising under Elizabeth was required to give inspiration 
and direction to the activity of the country. The inner 
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economy responded to these conditions in pretty nearly 
the same manner. Hence we shall observe the price 
relations here noted to continue for quite a time 
before the change is apparent in the prices collected by 
Thorold Rogers, and which cover the chief articles of 
commerce. 

In live stock the prices have gone up to the point 
marked by the new money conditions. In weight of silver 
they are not changed from what they were three hundred 
years earlier. I have stated the prices of oxen and of 
sheep separately. For these animals the weight is re- 
corded in the later quotations. For other animals the 
weight is not given. The weight recorded, we can follow 
the price changes in their true relations to the present 
period, and make quite important deductions. This is im- 
possible where the weight is not given. It is, however, 
evident that if the medieval sheep and ox weighed only 
one third as much as a sheep and ox weigh at present, 
cows, pigs, and boars were of equally poor breed and 
equally diminutive as compared to the present stately 
English herds. And from what we know of the improve- 
ment of breeds in subsequent periods, we must conclude 
that the horse stood, in this respect, on no higher level 
than his companions of the farmyard.* 


* In proof of this, take the following statement of Hume, being part of 
his remarks on the state of agriculture at the time of James I.: ‘‘ Sir Ed- 
ward Harwood, in a memorial composed at the beginning of the subsequent 
reign, says that England was so unprovided with horses fit for war, that two 
thousand men could not possibly be mounted throughout the whole king- 
dom. At present the breed of horses is so much improved, that almost all 
those which are employed, either in,the plough, wagon, or coach, would be 
fit for that purpose.” —Humg#/istory of England, vol. iv., appendix iii. 
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II.—PRICES OF OXEN AND SHEEP IN MONEY OF THE 
PERIODS NAMED, AND THEIR EQUIVALENTS IN 
MONEY OF TO-DAY, AND CORRESPONDING VALUE IN 
WEIGHT OF ANIMALS OF PRESENT TIME, 


(Oxen counted in 1st and 2d period as goo lbs., 3d period 500 Ibs., andat 


present time as 1200 lbs. Sheep at 40 to 50 lbs., Ist to 2d period, and 150 
Ibs. to-day.) 


IST AND 2D PERIODS. 3D PERIOD. 4TH PERIOD. 
1261 TO 1400 I40r TO 1540. I55I TO 1580. 1850. 
2 ou 2 — } 2 ee 
ue S Sie oa , et ee > } os ike ~~ 
° OA aq 2 ° o Ci] og ial ee 
os | $2] 3m | ok | $F] Va] of | 82 | ye 
spies] Ss | esas | Ss] 5 | as | os 
Lol & 
am | ee | OE fae | es | EB) da | ee | Oe 
A nj S 4 6 
_ ! _ _ 
Somali Sa nee || Se) ee I Sun eel Sal Poli Se te fe Sen Le Se) 2 s. d. 
Oxen . .| 13.14] 39.4$/118.94| 20.7 |61.9 |148.0) 70.74 - |168.5] 300.0 
Sheep...| 1.5 | 4.3 | 12.9 | 2.23| 6.84|20.03| 6.4 - | 19.0 40.0 


III.—-PRICES OF OTHER LIVE STOCK IN MONEY OF THE 
PERIOD AND ITS EQUIVALENT PRICE EXPRESSED 
IN PRESENT MONEY. 


1261 TO 1350. I35I TO 1400. I40I TO 1540. 1551 To 1582. 
» » - - 
ww & SH S ow a. MM i=] 
Og Do > re) o> Og o > rs) o > 
eS | BS | 25 | aS | 25 | ag | £5 | ag 
Ay ae €y Aa am am = Aya am 
-= = Lal Lal 
Animals, SoS |S RAS. ae ee So, ee. | Sem Some 
COWS. acitwee.<ee 71 23.65 OST = eS t.O atthe 
Cart MOrses yee aL Se2 ole 5 4c) 2055 alc so eee |e eee 
paddle shorses sa] se nll eee ae 0/58. 019 || P7OLO| Tago 
BOAaES ioe veer 4.73|13.10$| 4.7$]13.103| 8.64] 25.68] 23.7 
Gecscmrrercie-te 0.33| 0.103] 0.44) 1.03] 0.48| 1.21) o.11 
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The prices are here nearly up to the altered relations in 
the coinage. They have gone through the same process 
of change as the animals quoted in Table II. It is differ- 
ent in the prices of farm produce. The latter, articles of 
traffic and of purchase for immediate consumption, still 
adhere for quite a while to the customary numeral price, 
before they take rank in the new scale. 


IV.—-PRICES OF FARM PRODUCE IN MONEY OF THE 
PERIOD AND ITS EQUIVALENT PRICE EXPRESSED 
IN PRESENT MONEY. 


1260 TO 1350. 1351 TO 1400. T40I TO 1540, 1550 TO 1582. 
» » . » - 
] a. MS g wo Shi he Se a. 
ong n> og a> og %2 Ong a> 
0.2 ice 0.2 Oe v.92 og @.2 Ys 
OR ome) on & O'R 6 ok Le) 
eg) Oh eS Ee ah oe Stra ean Pg 
Ay AH aa Ay PH aa ay 5 fy P4 & 
_ _ _ _ 
i CAA CAUINOS CANO SCAMMER CAINS CS oy CA EGS CA 
Wool, Ib... .| 0.34] 0.9%] 0.34] 0.9%} 0.22] 0.84) 0.74 30 
ChiGeses S apead 0.04] o.1f| 0.0%} 0.24] 0,02] 0.24 0.13 
outterspec tore |= 0:04) 0,270) 0,1 0.3 0.14| 0.32| 0.2% 
Ward Lo lbs.....|' 1.0 3.0 1.0 3.0 5 SOA ences 
With dds goede 0.6 1.6 0.6 1.6 0,64] 1.8%] 0.9 
Eggs, per 120.. 4h] T.1$] 0.5 1.3 0.64] 1.63| 2.6 


Expressed in the value of the new coinage, wool is 
lower by nearly twenty-five per cent. than before Henry 
Wiis time. .Cheese is but 122, while the average 


price up to 1540, expressed in the new money, would have 
been 21d., butter 23d., against 33d@., the equivalent of the 


old price in the new coins. Eggs, however, are much 
dearer. 


They are at double the price, in weight of silver, 
at which they were in the period closing with 1400, and 


about sixty per cent. higher than in the early part of the 
sixteenth century. ; 
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Thorold Rogers says on this: “ I cannot but think that 
the peasantry in the growing poverty of their condition 
ceased to supply the articles and that the stint led to this 
rise in the price.” The explanation is not sufficient in 
view of the fact that butter and cheese did not even ex- 
perience a rise equivalent to the monetary changes. In 
the absence of a more satisfactory explanation, we may, 
however, accept this one as well as any other. In pro- 
ducts of domestic industry used largely on the farm and 
by the people in general, the same price relations exist. 
The price has but partly responded to the change in the 
monetary system.. 

V.—PRICES OF DOMESTIC INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS IN MONEY 


OF THE PERIOD AND ITS EQUIVALENT PRICE EX- 
PRESSED IN PRESENT MONEY. 


1261 to 1350 1351 to 1400 1401 to 1540 1551 to 1582 
Boule § Qi Sau ie eel cou eae og 
v0.2 “oO v0.2 go 0.2 oo o.o 
on ue on qS OB HOR OR 
om) Ao io) ao “EO Ao ok) 
AH ce a ce Aya ce AY AS 
_ Ll Lal 
es, aN Sil A ae Ses eS Soi ee? 
(Ceincitss, hip ase ddoos 0. TZ] 0. 3%] 0. 23 
Saltabut sana choas .| O. 5£| I. 38] 0. gf] 2. 4h] 0. 64 I. 63] 1. 24 
Tar, brl...........-- 5. 54/16. 4$| 4. 44/13. 08] 6. of] 18. 08} 9. 4 
Lime, qu.........-.- oO. 6$| 1. 7H] 1. 2%) 3. 71 x. 24 STs eee 
Bricks, TOOOk. sntisine LOLI! 132. (94) Pan 25. 43553) Go ESO) SELB 
MN TLES Satonsrs revs 's 6, sbatert 5. 53| 16. 43] ro. If 
Tron, raw, cwt....... 4. I$|12. 43] 9. 54/28. 33] 5. 44] 16. o%] ro. 64 
Tron, wrought....... 15. 73| 46.103] 26. 23 
Board nails, and 6d. 
nails, 1000 ....... 2:11 8. <9. 115.93 |752 0) len Sal) eeer et eeAr oe 
Lath nails, 1000..... O. OF| 2. 34] I. 54] 4. 3%] 0.113] 2.103] 1, 2 
Lead, pig, fodder.... 7A. 0) || 234. AN ESOL ee 
INNS. Giitinn cucep aoc 13. 23| 39. 74] 29. 8 


Here we notice the same relations of prices in the new 
money but about 100 per cent. higher, while the money 
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represents only one third of the value of the old coin. 
The manufacturing skill of the nation had not increased 
nor were the tools improved. The smaller rise in prices 
than in the changed relations of money values between 
the two periods is primarily due to the fact that wages 
did not rise in the proportion that money had been de- 
based. Part, however, is due to the great quantities of 
building material which had come into the market from 
the spoil of the monasteries. 


VIL—DAILY AVERAGE RATE OF WAGESIN MONEY OF THE PERIOD 
AND IN ITS EQUIVALENT EXPRESSED IN PRESENT MONEY. 


1261 to 1350 1351 to 1400 I40I to 1540 I551 to 1580 
ou pr ‘oz 5 > ‘ou 5 = ou 
per pe eA Goer leet log ar ee | one 
qo A 0 ao AS 55 AS ao 
4 aa 4A ee 44 oe 64 Pu 
Lam _ Lal 
d. d, d. a. d. d. d. 
Carpenter, highestrate} 4% 123 54 173 6% 208 | 12 
do. average} 3¢ | 9 | 48 | 136 | 5& | 174 | 10} 
MASOMME « hstaia =¥a!e(0 6 >i-)« 34 Loy 52 164 6 18 10x 
Mason’s laborer...... 4 12 74 
SEA A) Ceiaasic6 OOOO EI 3 9 5d 153 6 18 gt 
Tiler or Slater....... 3h 92 6 18 6 18 104 
iSCIER CS Gee comomneH 
Whatcher....<c..s = 5t 15% | Io; 
Thatcher’s laborer... . 3k 10s 4 
Pim yoteencoo soouoE 33 9 6} 18} ot 193 10 
Snalilec. Saese ho oaaoe 35 tod 5 5 


The rate of wages in the last named period is practically 
the same as in the century preceding the great plague. 
The higher rate of wages dating from that event main- 
tained itself upon the sane level, as already mentioned, 
for nearly two hundred years. Though wages rose nomi- 
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nally, the laborer received only two thirds as much in 
actual value, as before the debasement of the currency 
chronicled above. 

As seen in Tables I., II., and III., the chief articles of sup- 
port for himself and his family, the corn for his bread, the 
malt for his beer—a very important item for medieval 
domestic economy, the beans and peas—partly used in his 
bread and in his porridge, and his meat, so far as he could 
indulge in it, these were all quickly up to the price made 
by the new money of 3 out of I. 

No wonder that his condition became more and more 
depressed, all dueto what Thorold Rogers so justly stigma- 
tizes as the greatest crime ever committed by a tyrant 
against a patient and long-suffering people. 

The reader can understand from this fact why, in the face 
of inert manufacturing and trading conditions, prices of 
domestic industrial products did not respond to the 
changes in the moneys. 

The price changes are entirely in keeping with the 
change in the rate of wages. Iron, raw and wrought, ex- 
tremely high in the middle ages, as well as nails and 
articles manufactured from iron, responded even less to 
the changed money conditions than salt, lime, bricks, tiles, 
rope, and the like. Raw iron, in the period from 1351 to 
I40I averaging £28 the ton expressed in the new mone- 
tary system, is worth but £16in 1401 to 1540, and £10 6ks. 
in the actual money of 1560. Wrought iron, averaging 
£46 12}s. from 1401 to 1540, is £25 4s., in the later period. 
Board nails and sixpenny nails, weighing 1olbs. to the 
thousand, show little variation from the prices of the two 
preceding centuries, hence have not at all responded to 
the revolution in the currency, 
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But as these articles are quoted at higher prices in the 
succeeding period, it follows that much of what has been 
said above on the change taking gradual effect applies 
also here. 

In the seventeenth century nails are quoted by the 
pound. In 1645 the price paid is 54d, in 1653 it is 6d, 
more than six times the present price. 

Here I will only say that in the opinion of Thorold 
Rogers nails were less influenced by the price of iron than 
other articles wrought from this metal. ‘‘ The article was 
in constant demand, was within the skill of every smith, was 
regularly kept in store by him (as I can well remember 
before the days of machine-made nails), was a bye-product 
of his craft when he was not engaged in any definite work, 
and was manufactured from scrap iron, the better for being 
old and worn.” * This explains well enough the close ad- 
herence to the former nominal price, though the price- 
changes in all other commodities were extreme. In tex- 
tile fabrics much applies of what has been said concerning 
other industrial products. The price does not rise in pro- 
portion to the changed money relations. Nor does it rise 
in the next century, as we shall see later on, to the level 
of average prices of 1400-1540. The work was paid by 
the piece, and not by the day or week as in the other em- 
ployments of which I gave the price record in Table VI. 
We may assume, from analogy, that scattered cottagers 
and peasants are not more able to enforce their demands 
for better remuneration than day laborers and craftsmen 
in towns, who can combine to insist on increase of wages 


* See my volume The Destructivé*Influence of the Tariff, on the nail- 
makers of the Taunus Mountains in Germany. 
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in conformity with the depreciation of money. It is not 
alone likely, nay, it is a well known fact, that piece 
workers employed in domestic industry partake more 
slowly of the advances due to changed conditions here 
delineated. 

I give here the prices of the principal textiles, which 
had become at an early epoch articles of purchase and 
sale, as gathered by Thorold Rogers from the records of 


Merton and Oriel Colleges, Oxford. 


VII.—PRICES OF TEXTILE FABRICS 
PERIOD-AND ITS EQUIVALENT PRICE EXPRESSED 
“* IN PRESENT MONEY. 


IN 


MONEY OF THE 


1261 to 1350. 1351 to 1400. Igor to 1540. 1551 to 1582. 
Og 8 > ‘Og 8 > Og 3s od 
gz | £2 | se | £2 | e2 | Be | ge 
Fa an Ea a item Wea Wee 
Sere Ss Nall Some wy Se, ls Hey ees | Sais Somers 
Table linen, doz. ells| 3.3 9-9 | 6.74 | 19.93] 6.9% | 20.54] 21.0 
Shirting ‘“ a 4.1} | 12.3) 8.4$ | 25.13] 6.14 | 18.43] 13.103 
Canvas o 2.63 7.84) 4.103] 14.74] 4.6 13.6 7.7% 
Sacking es 2.10 8.6 5.32 
Cloths, Piece of 24 
Yards. 
Tst) Onalittyers aersts nes 79.8 |239.0 |83.2 |249.6 |58.8% |176.14] 161.0 
Gif ST CCR eS OO tae 33.24 | 99.63) 46.62 |139.71|48.0 |144.0 | 85.0 
3d PLDT sarees eave 345n 1) YO253 76.0 


In the prices of southern and eastern products brought 
to the English markets a multitude of causes operate and 


produce changes. 


The differences from 1350 to 1540 are 
so slight that we may call prices almost uniform. 


Sugar 


at 1 shilling a pound, equal to 3 shillings in present 
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money, pepper at Is. $d., or 4s. 3a. in the present coin- 
eee, cUffants al 3¢.— Od. in the present coinage; 
Mee at [4¢. to 2d. 44.10 6d. in .the present..coin- 
age; high prices in the centuries previous to the change 
imputed to the influx of silver from the American mines, 
and declining prices for all of these commodities in the 
succeeding periods, prove almost anything except the 
geometrical price-theory of quantity of money covering 
quantity of merchandise. To this question, however, I 
shall return, with a retrospective view of the case, after 
having given descending prices down to our time; and 
now only refer to prices up to 1582, which in the last 
named period show only an approximation to the new 
coin multiple of 3 in some of the items, while in others 
barely 2 is touched. Sugar is even lower in the new 
coins than in the full value coin in the second half of the 
fourteenth century. Pepper again is higher than the 
average of the preceding 200 years multiplied by three. 
Of rice, almonds, and some of the spices, other than 
pepper, the prices do not quite approach the full 
change. But in raisins and currants the prices are not 
even 50 per cent. higher than the old prices in the heavy 
coinage. 

That these variations are caused by changed and shift- 
ing sources of supply, differences in trade connections, and 
altered transportation routes could be easily proved. But 
it would lead to a more extensive treatment of the ques- 
tion under consideration than I have set out to give to 
this subject, were I to follow the causes of price variations 
for each article brought under review. I point this out, 
however, as part of a general effect on prices, with which 


we shall have to deal more,jmparticular in the sequel. 
9 
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VIII.—PRICES OF FOREIGN PRODUCE, NOW KNOWN UN- 
DER THE NAME OF COLONIAL PRODUCE, IN MONEY 
OF THE TIME AND ITS EQUIVALENT PRICE EX- 
PRESSED IN PRESENT MONEY. 


{ 


1261 to 1350 1351 to 1400 1401 to 1540 1551 to 1582 

Ge at = 

S9| 86), oo.) Seu) oe hee ee ee 
3 Y = o 

ge.) Pan ee) 2s 1 en) 2 ee ee 

a2 Pais ray Pass Ra Pas crew Pass 
he a Ay S Au | A | 
= “ _ _ 

Sui Qahss desc. ess diliss, do |Sse 2o Nes. ees 


Sugar, doz. Ibs.| 10.6 | 37.6 | I9.0 | 57.0 |12.0 |36.0 |12.10$ 


Pepper (9 £483.67 4056). 2619 50.3.1 )0 750) a5 eeSe 55-0 
Saffron, Ib .../—8.54) 25.53] 14.2 | 42.6 | 11.114/35.104| 18.4 
Cloves, ‘ : 4.3$ |12.11}| 8.9% 
Cinnamon, lb.. 3.40 1 PEO:O) 6.44, 
Gingem Dc 1.63] 4.74] 1.74] 4.10$} 2.0 6.0 3.94 
Almonds, cwt.} 18.8 | 56.0 | 30.4 | 91.0 | 26.114| 80.11 | 70.10 


Raisins, doz. 
1.9¢ | 5-3$ | 2.54 


.03 2 : 
Rice, doz. Ibs.| t.o | 3.0 1,6] 407 ar} 6.9 | a4 


England’s Financial Condition. 


We have seen now that up to the year 1582 prices had 
not reached the old level if computed in the new coins. 
Money certainly should have begun by this time to circu- 
late somewhat more freely, though by no means so abun- 
dantly that it could have caused a price revolution. Now 
England was just about emerging from a mediaeval, agri- 
cultural state and beginning to take an interest in the 
affairs of the new era that had opened a century or two 
before in the advanced states of the continent. A greater 
amount of circulation under developing conditions in the 
last decade of the reign of Elizabeth would have been in 
the nature of things. The small amount of the recoinage 
of 1560 shows plainly that no extensive trading could 
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have been done unlessall large transactions were based 
on weighing the silver instead of paying in the discredited 
coin. A large stock of uncoined silver, plate, etc., un- 
doubtedly came into the mint after the determination of 
Elizabeth not to allow any further cheating of the people 
by a tampering with the currency had become a settled 
fact. Still in all the forty-four years of her reign * she 
coined not more than 44,718,579 in silver and £795,- 
137 in gold. It is plain that this is not an excessive sup- 
ply for a people beginning to use money more freely in 
buying and selling than at any previous period of its his- 
tory. The home stocks of silver had to suffice. There 
could have been no foreign influx to explain the phe- 
nomenon as there was no extensive trading. In the 
twenty years of James 41,641,004 in silver and £3,666,- 
389 in gold were coined, according to the same authority. 
Much of these sums, was obtained from recoinages and 
other melted-in money stocks. During the reign of 
Charles I. of twenty-four years, £8,776,544 in silver and 
43,319,677 in gold were coined. The Commonwealth in 
eleven years coined £1,000,000 in silver and £154,511 in 
gold. Charles II. reigned twenty-five years and coined 
43,722,180 in silver and 44,177,253 in gold. James II. 
in four years coined 43,722,180 in silver and £4,177,283 
in gold. 

The recoinage under William III., completed in 1699, 
must have covered nearly all the circulation in existence 
from the previous coinages.} Still the total coinage under 


* Ruding, History of the Mint. 
+ No time shows such wide-going geulteration of coins by clipping and 
sweating, and other means of deb@Sement as the seventeenth century. In 


Germany we have the Kippers and Wippers (the clippers and sweaters), 
competing with the mint authorities. The writers of the time compare 
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this reign amounted to 47,093,074 in silver and £3,418,- 
889 in gold. But England’s position at the end of the 
seventeenth century was quite a different one from what 
it was at the beginning and in the middle of the century. 
Her trade and enterprise were beginning to give her rank 
among the first nations of Europe, while in the first half 
of the century up to the time of the Commonwealth we 
hear of Sweden and Holland as leading powers, but Eng- 
land is not mentioned and plays no greater part in the 
world’s drama and in the navigation of the seas than 
Poland or Russia. During that period the circulation 
was in keeping with the general backwardness of the peo- 
ple. Estimated at about 43,000,000 in silver and gold at 
the time of Elizabeth’s death and 44,000,000 at the end 
of the reign of James I. (Hume, /Yzstory of England), the 
middle of the seventeenth century certainly did not see 
the stock increased to very large proportion beyond that 


them with the vilest scum, and express themselves in very drastic manner. 
‘*All the thieves,” says one of them, ‘‘ that were hanged ina hundred years, 
have not stolen as much as the Kippers. The Swedes boiled such fellows 
in molten metal, drowned them in boillng water, or hanged them on high 
trees, Oh, that such sharp execution would be done on some of these arch 
scoundrels to-day.” This extract from one of the writers of the time gives 
an idea of the suffering created by the debasing of the coins, and of the 
feeling of universal hatred and execration created thereby against the perpe- 
trators of this cheating of the people. But this writer consoles himself in the 
expectation ‘ Sed nondum omnium dierum sol occidit,’ the punishment can 
come yet later on.” 

In France, complaints are not less emphatic and no less well founded. 

In England, by the time of the recoinage under William III., things had 
come to such a pass that serious troubles were apprehended and complaints 
could not be appeased any longer. No good coin were in existence, eitner 
being driven out of the country or thrown into the melting-pot. 

That such conditions do not create a plethora of money, such as under any 
circumstances could create a general rise of prices, ought to be plain to tha 
dullest understanding, 
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sum, when the money supply is not more than what it is 
shown to have been under William III., according to the 
recoinage of all English moneys. The opening of trade 
relations with Scotland through the Union under the 
House of Stuart drew that country into the new order 
developing in England by opening a market for her pro- 
duce. This coupled with the more active English home 
trading under James I., would easily have absorbed all 
the surplus moneys coming into England under the limits 
set down above for the possible expansion of currency 
under the first two Stuarts. Under all the circumstances 
here recorded a price advance could not have been possi- 
ble on the money-quantity theory. 


CHAPTER VIL 


The Price-Changes during the Seventeenth Century and the Money-Re- 
lations.—The Natural Causes Contributing to the Rise in Grain-Prices. 


THE advance in conformity with the change in the 
coinage, and not yet fully covered in the prices of the 
period closing with 1583, as shown above, is the only one 
observable at first. We see prices reach that point only 
in the last decade of the sixteenth century. From that 
time on prices advance steadily. But they begin to de- 
cline in most of the commodities treated here, to the dire 
disappointment of our quantity theorists, at a time when 
the growing importance of England in trade, industry, and 
colonial extension begins to pour the coveted treasures 
into her lap. 

In order to get a view of the price-changes we have to 
follow the same manner and sequence as in the preceding 
tables. Here I will set side by side in parallel columns 
(1) the prices of the period 1401 to 1540 computed in the 
new Elizabethan coinage for the assistance of the reader ; 
(2) the prices of the first decade of James I., z.¢., 1603 to 
1612 ; (3) the prices of the period of 1613 to 1652; (4) the 
prices of 1653 to 1702; and (5) the prices of 1693 to 1702, 
the decade in which occurred the recoinage of the cur- 
rency, frightfully debased by clipping, sweating, and 
shaving down of the coins. 
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I.—PRICES OF CEREALS, PER QUARTER, IN THE PERIODS 
NAMED, FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH TO THE BEGINNING OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Igor to| 1592 to| 1603 to| 1613 to| 1653 to| 1693 to 
1540. 1602, 1612. 1652. 1702. 1702. 


Sema Sid. SCAN Sh C4 Soe s. a. 


Wikre tie ccercustonnte latins ors cue ahealnks 17.114] 34.104] 35. 34/42. 84) 40. 5 143. 22 
NS Vite enehe si sy one ss .n gee a cceis «ere It. 24/19. 54/19. 5 |23. 4 | 21. 3 | 22. 43 
OBUS ac agongge SOmOg Ronen ceG 6. OF) 11. 53) 11.102/14.1r | 14.10 | 15. 14 
IMEIRE SS he cis SeeC eae eee ee D2 eS ue22504 2) TOMON 24s Fal e5u 5a 25ee5 
PNG ercsclaaie! sis 5.071, 009 wine sin’ avait Te, 3 LOMON TOY 2 eT) 2A 2709 
IRGAS 5 05.0.0:5 Stas Seamer Oe Ore Il. 6/19. 4 |17. 54| 22.44 | 24. 6 | 29. 9 


Little besides the destruction of the Armada has hap- 
pened to give England access to the silver finds by which 
the sudden rise in prices, which we observe in the second 
column, is usually explained. True, some rich captures 
were made. Elizabeth herself did not disdain partnership 
with the pirates fitted out from her shores. But the 
wealth gained by buccaneering and piracy is not of a 
lasting nature. Even the heavy contributions levied on 
the vanquished by the conquerors in our own days have 
but a fleeting effect. Prices do not rise permanently 
through such additions to the money stocks of a country. 
No other sources of increase of money are discernible in 
the financial history of the two decades following 1582, 
and yet prices of corn are nearly as high in the first decade 
as in the later period of the seventeenth century, when 
prices have reached their culminating point.* 


* The limited character of the foreign commerce of Great Britain in the 
early part of the seventeenth centuryean be estimated from the fact that in 
1610 the imports and exports g¥ere £4,628,586. The customs collected 
were £148,075, of which sum nearly three fourths were collected in Lon- 
don. Yet it is from foreign trading alone that an influx of specie could be 
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There were, however, causes at work which fully and 
satisfactorily explain the extraordinary rise in prices in 
the seventeenth century. The state of agriculture had 
not made any progress worth speaking of. With some 
notable exceptions in different parts of the kingdom, the 
people adhered closely to their old system of cultivation, 
and were as obdurate to the introduction of improve- 
ments as in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Hart- 
lib, a Dutchman by birth, but settled in England, writing 
in the middle of the century, points out the defects of 
English husbandry. He says that old men in Surrey re- 
member the time when gardeners first came there and 
began to plant cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, carrots, 
parsnips, early peas and rape, which up to that time were 
great rarities, but which were seen in England, having 
come from Flanders or Holland. The gardeners got land 
with difficulty, though they offered enormous rents for it, 
the landowners imagining that the use of the spade would 
spoil the ground. ‘Even now,” he goes on to say, “ gar- 
dening and hoeing is scarcely known in the north and 
west of England, in which places a few gardeners might 
have saved the lives of many poor people, who have 
starved these dear years.” (Here the writer refers to the 
five years, 1646 to 1650, in which a real famine prevailed.) 

Onions and hops were imported from Flanders, and 
“even plants which grow wild in our own hedgerows, but 
we are not at the pains to cultivate.” Other writers, by 
the advice they give to farmers, show plainly enough the 
undeveloped state of agriculture and, in fact, of most of 
the industries of the country. England had made but 
slow progress in these, while commerce, trade, and bank- 


made available to bear on prices. See Thorold Rogers’ History of Agri- 
culture and Prices in England, vol. v., p. 586, 
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ing, along with stock-jobbing, began to attain a prominent 
position in the economic history of the country. By the 
end of the reign of James I. (1625) foreign commerce had 
grown to very nearly double what it was in 1604, if the 
increase in the revenue from customs is a proof.* 

The population, which, up to the middle of the reign of 
Elizabeth, had been rather stationary, grew rapidly. The 
towns, large consumers but not producers of food supplies, 
were extending in numbers and population. London, 
despite its extreme unhealthiness and filthiness, was rap- 
idly filling up. It had 500,000 inhabitants at the end of 
the century. The increase of population was especially 
noticeable in northern England. The emigration of 
religious exiles from Flanders and France made a con- 
siderable addition, and the development of the textile 
industries and the demand for English products stimu- 
lated town population, and necessarily increased the 
demand for the products of agriculture. If to this be 
added the generally prevailing poor crop years,t inter- 
spersed with a number of years of actual dearth, and some 
of famine and plague, we have an explanation for the 
prevailing high prices, which is sufficient, and with which 
the monetary history of the century does not supply us. 


*« The customs in 1604 yielded £127,000 a year; they rose to £190,000 
toward the end of the reign. The customs were supposed to amount to five 


per cent. of the value and were levied upon exports and imports.” —Hume’s 
LTistory of England. 
+ Hume, comparing his time with that of James I., says: ‘* The nation 


was still dependent on foreigners for their daily bread ; and though its ex- 
portation of grain now forms a considerable branch of its commerce, not- 
withstanding its considerable increase of people, there was, in that period 
aregular importation from the Baltic, aswell as from France ; andif it ever 
stopped, the bad consequences wey€ seriously felt by the nation. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, in his Observations, computes that two millions went out at one 
time for corn,” 
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We find a fair uniformity of average prices from about 
the year 1610 down to the beginning of the next century. 
In the prices of animals, meat, and farm products we see 
the same coincidence. 


II.—PRICES OF ANIMALS AND FARM-PRODUCTS FROM 
THE BEGINNING OF THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE 
BEGINNING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


1401 1593 1603 1613 1653 1693 
to to to to to to 

I540. 1602. 1612. 1652. 1702. 1702. 

Sues Sela Ss de| S. da \ Sze esoeees 
(ORGIn Barn SooeaneD Sodeed 81.4 103.10 |129.8 | 154.8 |143.8 | 166.8 
SINS aOOSeRDeo ED COnbTC 6.84 9.0% 9:10} -IT,5 | Tio eros 
Saddle and coach-horses.. .| 176.9 238.0 _ | 236.2 | 298.0 | 332.0 | 332.8 
IBOAGS: aotcta Sete hues eheeaca ei 25.62 38.7 40:9] 253.0: | 75-2: |) 9920 
CORES Meancboodedbee: 1.03 I.1I1g| 2.44} 2.3 3. 3.4. 

farm Products. 1 

VG | lib arctetehenelaberete’ ste) sires 0,84 | Need FO 0.10} 0.9 
(Cheesep bia. aces lec 0,24 0.22 0.4 38| 0.38] 0.44 
IB Uber yD peiinre renee crate 0.38 0.4 0.5 0.53| 0.6 | 0.6% 
Beef, stone, 14 pounds....| 1.6 PD 2.5%| 2.11) 3.54] 3.6 
(hallows Cw tneades cose 35.44 32.4 | 25.2 | 26.6% 
Sees PAM IOION GA nooeoe 1.63 3.7% 3.3 33 3.4 


The rise in prices shown in this table is entirely in 
accord with the rise in the prices of animals, meat, and 
farm products with which our own people are familiar in 
sections of the country going through the same process of 
evolution as England was then passing through, and it is, 
indeed, entirely in keeping with the economic history of 
the world. 

The price of oxen in the first column is stated as 81s. 
4d., instead of 615. od., the price in the first table pre- 
sented by me, for the period 1401 to 1540. This is to 
bring the weight relation up to average weight of the 
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beginning of the seventeenth century. The various state- 
ments as to the size of oxen in the former period and the 
abundance of testimony as to the size of the animals in 
the seventeenth century, fully explain this change of 
price, and show that the prices were nearly equal on the 
basis of weight. For the other animals quoted weights 
are not given. Hence, we have to make whatever mental 
allowance may be found profitable. 

Sheep do not seem to have increased in weight. They 
are still quoted at 38 to 4o Ibs. Nor does the price 
change very much in the hundred years, all things consid- 
ered. Hogs have grown excessively dear at the end of 
the period. (The boars of the record are full grown, fat 
animals.) The carcass is estimated as averaging about 
3. cwts. Pork is sold to the navy at 4s. a stone (of 14 lbs.) 
This is 34d. a pound, a rise of something over a hundred 
per cent. over fifteenth and sixteenth century prices. 
But as boars are from three to four times as high it follows 
that the size of the animal has considerably increased in 
the time. 

The prices of cheese, butter and eggs rise on the same 
scale and likewise remain at a high level all through the 
century, a clear proof of the existence of a natural cause 
of general and wide-reaching effect. That it was not the 
change in the monetary supply is best illustrated by the 
price of wool. Wool remains almost stationary in price. 
All the entries collected by Thorold Rogers approximate 
to the averages here quoted. Now of all articles wool 
ought to be enhanced in price fully as much as other 
agricultural products if the rise is due to increase in the 
money supplies, abundance gf the silver finds, cheapen- 
ing of silver or money or #hatsoever else may be used in 
support of “the natural law.”” Wool was throughout the 
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Middle Ages the only article of export. It remained at 
this more modern period, if not the only, at least the 
chief article of export. It was in universal demand 
abroad, and in consequence of the development of woollen 
manufacture in the north, became of constantly increas- 
ingimportancein England. Ifthe increasing “abundance” 
of money had caused the rise of prices, wool ought to 
have been of fully three times the value it held at the 
beginning of the century. But instead of this it was not 
alone not higher, but is about the only article which 
taken by weight and value of silver is actually cheaper 
than we find it in the average of prices of the 250 years 
that preceded the reign of Henry VIII. We find it 
cheaper at the end of the century, in a decade of extreme- 
ly high prices, than at the end of the sixteenth century, 
when the prices of other commodities did not yet show 
even the full effect of the alteration in the coinage. 

What Thorold Rogers says on this score thoroughly 
explains the cause: 


ce 


The price of wool was lower in the seventeenth century on 
the whole than it was at the end ofthe sixteenth. Itis very prob- 
able that as agriculture improved, or as better supplies of winter fodder 
were forthcoming, more sheep were kept by the farmers, and that the price 
of wool fell by reason of greater plenty. So in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century wool was cheaper than it was in the seventeenth, ranging 
from 14s, to 20s. the tod.” * (The todis 28 lbs., hence from 6d. to 84d. 
the Ib. 


Considering all the facts, the reader will admit that the 
money-quantity theory fails here lamentably. 


* History of Agriculture and Prices in England, vol. v., p. 410. 
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III.—PRICES OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS FROM THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


1400 1593 1603 1613 1653 | 1693 
to to to to to to 
1540. 1602. 1612. 1652. 1702, 1702. 
ys Uh Se Ea Ba CF EE WR IR AL Ge ak 
Candles; Ibs. hc ealatraes ole « oO. 33) 0.3441 0. 4] 0. 48) 0.54] o.5k 
Salil Os cetenigtc Soeur be or if, OH Bo Tyo lOm |e OeOn et 20m 44.9 
Iai, TSE Ggg5 Oso aOGONe o 18. of ‘ 
Lime, qu.........+2+.0.-- 3 7h 4.42 | 4.114] 4.10] 4.9] 5.4 
IBTICKS spCT OOO, «4 > ee se +. 18. © 13.2 |14. 74) 14. 9$| 18.8 | 19.32 
Tiles, ee ce ical ci evayal'e ne 16. 4$/13.0% 13.11 | 14. 34] 19.4 | 17.8 
oN CWitateofeicia: «sais sis oketsi oie 16. 0413.6 120 
Tron, wrought, cwt........ 46.103/33.1 |32. 8 | 39. 3 | 37-5 | 38.08 
Board nails, 10 Ib. per looo | 12.114 ee O 
Lath nails, 3 lbs. per lo00..| 2.103) 1.4 Tes I. 43] 1.7 Ted 
Lead, pig, the fodder ..... 234A 164.10 |169.0 
Rope, cordage, cwt........ BGu Taos Ob 190410 1028. Onl 430 IN2O.0 


The price-changes recorded in this table are entirely 
in accord with certain economic changes referred to be- 
fore. I will briefly touch upon the causes to which they 
have to be traced. Candles would undoubtedly follow 
the price of tallow. The rise is proportionate to that in 
meat and live stock. In fact these had but a moderate 
rise, entirely due to a somewhat greater demand. 

Salt is not much higher than in the earlier period up to 
1612. It rises, however, to a moderate extent up to the 
end of the century. This is explained by the fact that 
salt was obtained from evaporation by solar heat. Thus 
primitive were the methods yet. The many inclement 
seasons, which produced the dearth and high prices of 
corn, interfered with obtaining salt in sufficient supply. 
Lime, bricks, tiles, and other building materials show a 
declining tendency up to the middle of the century. 
They are considerably below the prices ruling in the 


*Average of 1653 to 1692 only. 

+ In 1694 a tax of 165. the qugrt€r was put on foreign salt and of 8s. 
on English salt. This was intreased to 535. 4d. on foreign and 26s. 
82. on English salt. The tax remained in force till 1732. This explains 
the higher price in the last columns. 
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earlier centuries covered by this inquiry. They rise to 
about the average prices of the first column (1400 to 1540) 
in the second half of the century. The rise in wages, as 
we shall see, explains this rise. Some doubts are raised 
that bricks and tiles are as carefully made, the materials 
as carefully selected in the sixteenth century as in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth. 

Iron shows a downward tendency from prices of the 
first column, though still very high. But nails are very 
much lower. They were substantially the same at the 
end of the seventeenth century as in the middle of the 
sixteenth. In rope and cordage we observe a rise in the 
middle and a decline at the end of the century. This, 
taken in connection with the rise in wages over the period 
1540 to 1580 or 1600 would naturally indicate an increas- 
ing manufacturing skill and a possibly cheaper supply of 
the raw material, flax and hemp. 

The rise in wages from the time of the Commonwealth 
is apparent in the following table. 


IV.—DAILY AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES PAID FROM THE 


BEGINNING OF THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
1401 to| 1593 to| 1603 to| 1613 to | 1653 to| 1693 to 
1540. 1602. 1612, 1652. 1702, 1702, 
d. d. a. d. d. ae 
Carpenter, highest rate...... 203 rat 144 164 24t 30 
is AVeLa cement 172 r2 12 134 | 21€ | 25h 
INiaSonsbiGheStyewrsteisistenecs 18 134 14h 1g 272 325 
Mason smlaborery™<rssyerelslsctelsi= 12 12 12 14g | 204 | 28 
Saak aa eee eee ee 18 II 11g | 164 | 194 | 19d 
MIIERION SIAR. cromssreresrerekua 18 12 12 144 Igt 17 
Beicklaver cisco aes rah |" x3} 334 1 gee leas 
Mp halchetse ate cle rre serrate 153 
pithatchers laborenmrcreceeeicr 10} 
limber, te etecens aeetereieeee 133 15 14 173 298 334 
laborer to antisamanser eect 12 8 8 ox | 135 | 18h 
Women’s ordinary work...... At eee 4th 54 44 


* Tn the first column we have recorded the wages of a mason’s laborer ; 
in the subsequent columns the wages denote the average rate paid to masons 
in general. 
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What with the higher cost of grain, meat, cheese, and 
malt, everything necessary to his maintenance, and the 
lower wages he received, the workingman’s condition in 
the first half of the seventeenth century was deplorable 
in the extreme. It was never so wretched before nor 
after. All cereals and food supplies were more than 
double the price of the 1400 to 1540 period. Wages, 
however, were by one fourth less than in that:period, both 
computed on the new money basis for this comparison. 

It is perhaps more than a mere coincidence that about 
the time of the overthrow of the royalists by the parlia- 
mentary army wages begin to rise. In the second half 
of the century they stand on an average about one fourth 
above the rate of our first column, and in the last decade 
from 20 to 25 per cent. more is paid than has been the 
average rate for the half century which it closes. 

With all this, however, the laborer was by no means 
able to command as much of the necessaries of life as in 
the period previous to the debasement of the coinage and 
the change of the currency. Here again I will quote 
Thorold Rogers, as to the true condition of labor of that 
time, corroborated by Macaulay, who drawsa still gloom- 
ier picture than seems warranted by the rates of wages, so 
carefully collected by Thorold Rogers.* 


‘* All kinds of labor obtained a rise through the seventeenth century, but 
the rise was necessary, in order that labor should even live. Wages had 
been driven down to starvation point, and as far as we know, or shall ever 
know, the mass of the people acquiesced in its misery, and believed, as it 
was taught from thousands of pulpits to believe, that their degradation was 
Providential, and must be borne withresignation. The patriots of the first 
half of the century and the profligates of the last half were equally indiffer- 
ent to the misery of the poor, upon whose labors they lived. Itis no wonder 


* Thorold Rogers, Hist. of Agr. and Prices, vol. v., 662. 
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that one of those later patriots, Fletcher of Saltoun, who was a republican 
for the rich and well-born, but had no interest for the fortunes of the work- 
man, should have suggested, as part of the noble edifice of liberty, that the 
mass of the people should be doomed to hopeless bondage.” 


The rise in wages, so necessary to enable the working- 
man to exist, does not show in the price of the products 
of manufacturing industries, as we have observed in Table 
III. and see repeated in the annexed table, which gives 
the prices of textile fabrics. 


V.—PRICES OF TEXTILE FABRICS, FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE BEGINNING OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


1400 to | 1593 to | 1603 to | 1613 to | 1653 to | 1693 to 

1540. 1602, 1612, 1652. 1702. 1702. 

Same Suredee Sortie Sede Saye Sods 
Ordinary table linen,* 

Glove iG ioadaweeened 20. 5¢| 16. o | 16.11$| 18. 5 | 17. 7 | 16. 8% 
Shirting linen, doz. yds.| 18. 4$| 20. 12] 14. © | 13. 7 | 14. 4 | 15. 6 
Canvas, ccemey ost, ESA 6 g. 88} 8. 84) 9.104] 11. 3 
Sacking, noe eos 8. 6 8. 0 8. 0 
Cloths, piece of 24 yards. 

Stic Ualit yan ctee re oe 176. 1$|147. 42/144. 6 219. 3 |195. 7 |189. O 

Past Neigh MS emt oN 144.\ 0. |LE4...0" |£30: 8 j1g4. 2 1126.6) |r20%%6 

SY 6 lh I ears in nS rch 102, 3 | 46.10 | 48. 4 | 61.10$] 68. 14] 51. 4 
Imported cloths. 

Best cloth per yard.... TEs SOs Fe 2 5ac0n | EhO On Sloan 

Velvet per yard. 7 ace. + 20, 8) 523. F224 20.8 5300 

Scarlet cloth per yard... 45. 0 


* There are two qualities quoted in this period (1593 to 1702), second best 
and ordinary. Considering the progress made in this century in manufac- 
turing industries I adopt for comparison with medieval prices the lower 
price column of Thorold Rogers’ tables. I am sure the medizval linens 
of home manufacture do not lose in the comparison. The finer qualities were 
imported then, and largely so yet, in the century here in review, mainly 
from Holland and the Rhine country, 
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The rate of pay in textiles is by the piece, or the yard, 
in weaving; by the pound in spinning. The yarn is 
bought by some, by others made at home in the winter 
time, and given to the village weaver. The same was the 
case in Germany within my own recollection and may be 
found so still, to some extent. The home-spun linens 
sold at the fairs and found in the shops in Germany give 
unmistakable evidence of this. Being a by-industry, 
wages and piece rates remain stationary long after prices 
in all other directions have goneup. Large quantities of 
goods are produced in this manner and become collec- 
tively a great staple product of trade. The chief processes 
wherein superior skill is displayed are the bleaching of 
linen, dyeing and finishing of woollens, and getting them 
ready for the market. The greater dexterity brought 
over from Flanders in the earlier period and by the 
Huguenots in the later period and the low rate of pay in 
the spinning and weaving, mainly yet cottage industries, 
undoubtedly explain the otherwise strange fact that prices 
of domestic textile fabrics are rather lower than higher at 
the end than at the beginning of the century. 

I have included imported cloths and velvets in this 
table, more with a view of pointing out their high prices 
as compared to present prices, than their prices at the 
different periods of the seventeenth century. ; 

In English textiles the width and quality are much better 
known. Hence, a comparison is more trustworthy. So 
far as quality is concerned, the tendency is in favor of the 
later products of the English loom.* Certainly the price 


* “Tn so little credit was the fine English cloth even at home, that the king 
[James I.] was obliged to seek expedients by which he might engage the 
people of fashion to wear it. The manufacture of fine linen was totally un- 
known in the kingdom.” —Humeg/istory of England, 


ro 
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revolution has so far shown a strange perverseness in 
producing the contrary effect in almost every instance 
where rising prices could be attributed to changed money 
relations. In domestic industrial products, prices cer- 
tainly do not respond. In produce imported from the 
tropics, it might be expected that the prices should rise 
in conformity with the doctrine that the increasing sup- 
ply of money or money stocks raises prices proportion- 
ately, etc. But even this hope is disappointed, as will be 
seen from the following table. 


VI.—PRICES OF FOREIGN PRODUCE, FROM THE BEGIN- 
NING OF THE SEVENTEENTH TO THE BEGINNING 
OF-THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


1400 to | 1593 to | 1603 to | 1613 to| 1653 to| 1693 to 
1540. 1602. 1612. 1652. 1702. 1702. 
Sone aller Sab | aSciaes eS boc 
Sugar, doz. pds BG piso walkie 36. Ig. I1f|20. 3419. 6 j1I. 44|12. gf 
Pepper, Battersea tne See 5T. 3 \46. 5 128. 2424) 8 jaa 78 lis 
Saltiorn pccames cpu cicsyciaieue Riaues 35.104 
Cloves, pound Pai sle Maite s scie's 12.11}| 8. 6. If] 9. 7.4L, | Saeee 
a LEE tte e eee eens: 10, 5. AEF Ay Se Et 6.796. 2 
es sluieGn ee a ae 2.9 | I. 5 | I. 54] 0. gf] 0. 7h 
PROMUL Nesta erenempereerenee II} 
aan " ! 
Raisins, doz. pds satan citoeesie (3 34 4.10k| 4. Th] 5. 1 | 5. 4. 3% 
one Papi Se eer | Wee 94 5 01S 5.10 | 6. 14] 5. 4 
ane plate SOE as 52°) |FO2 OF) 6. OF) 5. O gn ae eaaes 
UNLESS eee Rens 3. 7) | 2° 7ES256 logos e450 


Sugar commanded excessive prices in the middle ages 
and was away out of reach of the common people. Even 
kings and princes used it very sparingly. Duke William 
of Saxony, in the middle of the fifteenth century, stands 
recorded as paying I thaler and 8 groschen for one pound 
of sugar (about $1 of our money reckoned in the value 
of silver of that time). In England it seems to have been 
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dearer yet, the country being farther removed from the 
sources of supply, of which Egypt was the chief. In 
1440 to 1450 the average price was 24 shillings for‘a 
dozen pounds, which calculated in the present coins is 
equal to 6 shillings.* In the first half of the seventeenth 
century it was still high, though only one fourth of the 
above mentioned price, z. ¢., about 1 shilling 7 pence to I 
shilling 8 pence a pound. But in the second half of the 
century a great decline takes place. It is but about 1 
shilling a pound. New sources of supply, Brazil and the 
British plantations, begin to make the onslaught on 
prices which in our days culminates in making sugar 
nearly as low in price as wheaten flour or bread, pound 
for pound. 

In spices we see the same reversion, due to similar 
causes, and therefore unnecessary to be given in detail. 
Prices were kept up for a long time yet by the big profits 
of traders, and only began to fall when the great mo- 
nopolies were broken into by new competitors for the 
trading advantages with the South and the East. 

Of this, however, I shall speak more fully in a later 
chapter. 


* In the coinage value of silver of the end of the seventeenth century 
the equivalent would be over 8s., and in to-day’s coinage value nearly gs. 
the pound. 


CHAPTER VITE 


The History of Prices in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 


IT is held by authors of repute that the additions to the 
money supplies of the world and to the trade of England 
in particular showed its full effect on prices by 1660. I 
have pointed out elsewhere that the commercial history of 
England does not show a road by which the influx of the 
precious metals could have come into the country. No 
channel exists outside of commerce, except the British 
silver mines, by which an increased supply can be obtained. 
The British mines certainly are not on record for having 
supplied the invigorating stream. The foreign commerce 
helps us as little as the mines to account for the reputed 
wealth, of which there is no record even found in money 
statistics, orin the amount of the recoinage of 1696, which 
can be considered adequate. The commerce of England 
in 1573 shows: imports, 41,650,000; exports, £1,880,- 
000; in 1614, imports, 2,141,000; exports, 42,091,000; 
certainly not a rapid rise, and in 1687, the last year of 
James IT., and the year before the advent of William and 
Mary, the imports had grown only to 44,200,000, and the 
exports to 44,087,000, barely a doubling of the trade fig- 
ures in the eighty years of the Stuart dynasty and of the 
energetic rule of the Lord Protector. Truly the stimulus 
given by Cromwell to a vigorous outer policy was strong 
enough to have produced a great rising tide in foreign 
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commerce. Though gaining rapidly, undoubtedly, since 
that time, it cannot be said that the gain was of such a 
nature as to account for the imputed inflation of prices. 
However, excepting agricultural products, in which the 
rise of prices is entirely traceable to natural causes, as ex- 
plained, no rise of prices is apparent. But even were the 
facts as stated, that the New World supplies of silver 
showed their full effect on prices in about 1660, it would 
be a strange incident in social or physical dynamics if the 
effect diminished with the growth of the propulsive power. 

Surely, things soon began to change. England’s com- 
merce grew rapidly in the succeeding century. In 1714, 
at the time of the death of Anne, the imports were 
46,850,000 ; the exports, £8,000,000. Fifty years later, on 
the accession of George III., the imports were 4 10,292,000 ; 
the exports, 416,039,000. Another forty years elapse, and 
at the end of the eighteenth century the imports had grown 
to £31,420,000; the exports to 436,930,000. 

Money, certainly, had become plentiful, compared to 
the narrow supply of a hundred and forty years before. 
The guinea had long ago superseded the /owzs a’ or as the key 
to the cabinets of Europe. Frederic had much of the three 
prerequisites (money, money and once again money! }) 
which he declared essential to a successful conduct of war, 
supplied by England. Her fiscal conditions, quite primi- 
tive under the Stuarts, soon expanded to more ambitious 
dimensions under the direction of William III. In 1684, 
“fourteen hundred thousand pounds had defrayed the 
whole annual charge of government. More than four 
times that sum was now required’”’* (1692). England 
seems to have borne this hgavier rating with ease, judging 


* Macaulay’s History of England, ch. xix, 
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from her generally more prosperous condition. Tradesmen 
and people in general showed savings and looked for 
investments. It was still a difficult matter, outside of 
mortgages on land, to find a place where to put money 
safely at interest. Banking even was an innovation. 


“(In the reign of William old men were still living who could remember 
the days when there was not a single banking house in the City of London. 
So late as the time of the Restoration every trader had his own strong box in 
his own house, and when an acceptance was presented to him, told down the 
crowns and Caroluses on his own counter. But the increase of wealth had 
produced its natural effect, the subdivision of labor. Before the end of the 
reign of Charles the Second, a new mode of paying and receiving money had 
come into fashion among-the merchants of the capital. A class of agents 
arose whose custom it was to keep the cash of the commercial houses. This 
new branch of business naturally fell into the hands of the goldsmiths, who 
were accustomed to largely traffic in the precious metals, and who had vaults 
in which great masses of bullion could lie secure from fire and from robbers. 
It was at the shops of the goldsmiths of Lombard Street that all the payments 
in coin were made.” * 


On these deposits the goldsmiths issued notes, which 
circulated unquestioned as money. ‘‘A goldsmith’s note 
might be transferred ten times in a morning; and thus a 
hundred guineas locked in his safe close to the Exchange 
did what would formerly have required a thousand guineas, 
dispersed through many tills, some on Ludgate Hill, some 
in Austin Friars, and some in Tower Street.” + 

The treasures of plate and of coin, the only expression 
of movable wealth of the past period, hidden away and 
closely guarded from the public in dark corners, under- 
ground, and in strong boxes, now became integral parts 
of the money circulation of the country. The addition 
to the money supply thus given from hoards, now un- 
locked, was of a very substantial nature. 


* Macaulay’s History of England, ch. xx. t Loid, 
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The additions from the mines to the general supply of 
the precious metals of the world were also more copious 
in the eighteenth century than in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Gold especially became more abundant, and helped 
greatly in expanding foreign commerce. 

Expressed in kilos the finds were in annual averages of 
twenty year periods: 


Seventeenth Century. Eighteenth Century. 
Gold. Silver. Gold. | Silver. 
TOOI—2Os «2 o\0-05 0o 8552054225900" |i 17 OI—20% oa 10 <= s/s: £2,820 | 355,600 
ODT —AOhis ore sxe sis 85300: (303,000) |1721—4O0.0. a « 0s 19,680 | 431,200 
HOAT=OO0 ss secs ses 85770" 300; 3007. 74 TOO wie o cate cietele 24,010 | 533,145 
MOOT —BO\e cts sae: sitsic- oe F200 ai33 72 OOOH|| ZO lO len eteleleielerers 20,705 | 652,740 
TOG T= U7 OO vere ooo 10,765 | 341,900 ||1781-1800........ 17,790 | 879,060 
Average forcentury] 9,123 | 372,340 || Average ......... 19,121 |570,349 


The average output of gold was more than double, the 
output of silver more than 50 per cent. in excess of the 
seventeenth century, when the great price revolution is 
said to have occurred. 

The causes fora rise of prices on the money hypothesis, 
wanting in the seventeenth century certainly, were very 
ample in the beginning of the eighteenth, and continued 
to increase with its progress. The causes alluded to in a 
previous chapter, operating on prices in Italy and Ger- 
many at the time of their entering into their state of 
commercial pre-eminence, were now fully developed. 
England now became one of the Great-Powers, soon to 
be undisputed mistress of the seas. If anything had been 
wanting to give sanction to her claim, the rapid growth 
of the public debt would have easily silenced the scoffer. 
William III. in 1688 f@tind a debt of £664,264, which at 
the time of his death had grown to 412,750,000, The 
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interest charge, about which the Stuarts troubled them- 
selves as little as about the repayment of the capital, had 
grown to 41,200,000, a sum equal to nearly the entire 
cost of the government barely twenty years before. At 
the time of the death of Anne in 1714, the debt, 
through the participation in the wars of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, stood at 437,000,000; in 1727 it was 452,500,000. 
Yet the growing burden was borne with comparative ease 
by the people. The moneys for the great armaments 
were raised with seemingly greater facility than a twen- 
tieth or even a fiftieth part a hundred years before. The 
nation had fully entered into a state of money economy, | 
and an abundance of money supply and flexibility of 
commercial conditions had supervened, of which the 
times previous to 1650 had had no conception. 

If ever, therefore, there was a time propitious for a 
great rise in prices, the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was. 

But, as we shall see, the very reverse happened. The 
only prices that had shown any formidable rise in the 
previous century were wheat and other cereals and live 
stock. It is also upon the extraordinary rise in these 
products that the argument of the money supply was 
advanced. To the present day arise ora fall in wheat 
prices is made the subject of an inquiry by governments, 
with a view of proving or disproving the altered money 
supplies as a cause. In the decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury following the period covered by Thorold Rogers’ 
examinations, prices ruled very high. A number of very 
dear years, due to poor harvests, occurred. The average 
from 1704 to 1714 stood at 42s. 93d., which is nearly the 
same as the average of prices that we have noted down 
for 1613 to 1652, and something over 2s, above the aver- 
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age for 1653 to 1702. . The years 1709 and 1710 show an 
average of 69s. 
Tooke, quoting from Evelyn’s Dzary, says: 


““1708.—A hard frost which brought on a prodigious scarcity of provisions, 
more in France than in England. * In general the summer was cold and wet. 
““1709.—The queen, in her speech to parliament, complains of corn being 
exported at such high prices as distressed the poor, Exportation prohibited 
for one year. There fell this year rain to the depth of 26} inches. I think 
the mean depth of rain falling in England is rg} inches. 
““1710,—Exportation prohibited for one year.” 


Price of wheat at Lady-day 81s. 9d. It is unnecessary 
to seek further for an explanation of the high average 
price. The decade 1715-24 gives an average of 355. 4d, 
a price equal to that of 1603-10; and 1730-39 averages 
31s. 3d.; 1740-49 averages 31s. 4d@., which is less than 
the average for 1593-1610; the decade 1742-51 shows 
only 27s. 6d.; and for 1755-64 an average of 37s. od. is 
the price for the decade. 

The years 1742 to 1756 were especially favored with 
low prices. “In some of those years there was a large ex- 
port, a great want of corn being experienced in the south 
of Europe in that interval, and the prices at home were 
not raised very materially.” + 

Sir Frederic Eden quotes the January prices of grain 
at Mark Lane for 1742 to 1756 inclusive, which average 
as follows: 


\WONSHiBr 6 nis omits Sader ouloctodoae DAA met OUND 1 SOC. 
EI iaoodod coaboosenapnsoaddd B35 Od eee mel OSee See 
COALS te ayer er erale oieictes o> oysiste eis oi hays re Sh OS Tie eh 


* This we shall see corroborated in the following chapter, devoted to the 
price-history of France. 
+ Thomas Tooke, History of Wie, and the State of the Circulation, vol, 


Hop) 48 46, 
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The average price for this period is 53s. 4d. the three 
quarters of the three cereals. For the period of 1261 to 
1350 the same three quarters averaged 36s. 6$d.; for 1351 
to 1400 they averaged 38s. 4d.; for 1401 to 1540 they 
averaged 355. 8d. (all counted in the Elizabethan coinage). 
This is but one third below the price of the period 1742 
to 1756. But we must not forget that the silver value of 
the time covered’ by this 280 years period was, roundly 
speaking, about forty per cent. higher than in the middle 
of the eighteenth century. Bringing the prices up to this 
ratio, they stand 51s. as the average for the period 1261 
to 1540; and 53s. 4d. for this fifteen years period of the 
eighteenth century. 

The improvements in agriculture were more varied and 
thorough all through the eighteenth century than in any 
other period, and this doubtless has much to do with the 
cheapness of prices in the period closing with 1765. 
Though the population of England and Wales had grown 
from 5,500,000 in 1672 to 7,020,000 in 1754, there was a 
large balance for export. The balance of exports over 
imports for the ten years 1742-51 amounted to 8,869,190 
quarters in all grains, which is equal to about 7,000,000 
bushels per annum. 


‘“ There was scarcely a nobleman or country gentleman who did not be- 
take himself to the cultivation of lands, not merely in the sense of keeping 
a home farm in hishands, which he managed by his steward, but as an over- 
seer of his land, and as an experimenter in husbandry. Writers of the time 
wrote that country gentlemen talked about land and its properties, the bene- 
fit of certain courses, the advantage of turnip fallows, and the economies 
of agricultural machinery, about breeds of cattle, sheep, and pigs, with the 
same interest. which their fathers and grandfathers used to exhibit on the 
subjects of the stable and kennel only.”’ * 


* Thorold Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, p. 470. 
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Arthur Young, writing in 1772, says: 


“There have been more experiments, more discoveries, and more general 
good sense displayed within these ten years in agricultural pursuits than in 
a hundred preceding ones, and if this noble spirit continues we shall soon 
see husbandry in perfection and built upon as just and philosophic principles 
as the art of medicine.” 


Thorold Rogers speaking of the great improvements 
that were made from 1720 to 1760, says that they were 
~ due to the eagerness with which landlords strove to im- 
prove their estates. This was no mere caprice. 


“The truth is, the gains of commerce in the first half of the eighteenth 
century were very large. In 1750, it is probable that the city of London 
had a larger commercial income than the rents of the whole House of Lords 
and the episcopal bench. ‘Their savings supplied the elder Pitt with his 
enormous loans, the 475,000,000 which he borrowed through his adminis- 
tration, while the whole rental of England, twelve years after the Peace of 
Paris, was not more than 416,000,000, and the interest on the whole debt 
was almost one third of the rental.” * 


But along with the impetus given to agriculture by 
capital and intelligence turning to the land, at all times 
the most grateful recipient of their favors, the seasons 
were favorable in an extraordinary degree. 

But, whatever the causes, the effects on the fortunes of 
the poor were most satisfactory. Wages were somewhat 
higher than in the last decade of the seventeenth century, 
after the advance mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
and more than double the average rate of the first half of 
that century. The price of corn and bread was about 
one third below the average of the seventeenth century. 

Here the tides change. The seasons become inclement. 


Not alone in England but on the continent, from Ger- 
és — 
* Thorold Ropers Wark and Wages, p. 473. 
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many and from France, we see reports of failure of crops, 
scarcity and high prices. 

The average price of wheat for the twenty-seven years, 
1767 to 1793, was 40s. 5d. a quarter. The whole period 
shows only one year with the price below 4os., while 
about one half of the time the price was above 50s. That 
this sudden turning in price cannot be attributed to any 
but natural causes, is so evident that an explanation 
would seem a waste of words. 

The enclosures during the century amounted to 3,000,- 
ooo acres. The high prices certainly were an encourage- 
ment to cultivation. These, under the improvements 
alluded to above, would surely have created an abundant 
supply, sufficient to turn the scale in prices again, had 
nature been at all a factor in the enterprise, as she was 
undoubtedly in the preceding part of the century. 

With the twenty years of war against the French Re- 
public and Napoleon, which the Tories were able to per- 
suade the English people to regard as in their interest, 
while in fact it was a war carried on by the masses for the 
classes and against the masses, things came to a terrible 
condition indeed. 

From 1795 to 1820 the average price of wheat was 86s. 
1od@., which is two and a half times the average price rul- 
ing in the fifty years closing with 1765 and fully three and 
a half times the price of the fifteen years, 1742 to 1756. 

In all this distressing time only three years are on 
record with the yearly average of wheat below 7os. a 
quarter (60s., 67s. and 6gs.), and nine years with the 
yearly average between 106s. and 128s. The seasons had 
much to do with this. An example may serve. In Janu- 
ary, 1799, the Gazette averages for wheat 49s. 6d., barley 
29s. 6d., oats Igs. tod. But the winter of 1799 was ex- 
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tremely rigorous; unfavorable weather continued all 
through the year, and in June, 1800, the Gazette average 
stands for wheat 1345. §d., for barley 69s. 1d., and for oats 
51s. 1d. The extremest price that I see recorded * is for 
March, 1801: wheat 156s. 2d@., barley gos. 7d., oats 475. 2d. 

The causes adduced by Tooke in explanation of the 
high prices of 1799-1801, apply with equal force to the 
whole war period—* two seasons in succession of extraor- 
dinary dearth and taxation,—and impediments arising out 
of the war to importation of articles which, whether as 
food or raw materials for our manufactures, were of indis- 
pensable necessity.” The money movement was rather 
the other way, more an outflow than an influx. The 
gold premium, of course, added to the prices of the pe- 
riod. But this is a measurable quantity. Par in 1799, 
the premium slowly rose to I5 per cent. in 1809, and 
reached the highest point of about 36 per cent. in Febru- 
ary, 1814, which it held for a very brief period only. In 
1816 the premium had nearly disappeared. 

Wages had been pretty uniformly maintained on the 
level gained at the end of the seventeenth century. 
Through the period of low prices referred to above, a rising 
tendency even is observed. During the harrowing years 
of dearth and war the rise was small where it did occur. 
Arthur Young says, in Aunals of Agriculture +t : 

‘* Various statements were put forth by different classes of artisans, set- 
ting forth the inadequateness of the rise of wages, including the most recent 
advance in 1801. Among other statements was one from the journeymen 
tailors, by which it appeared that their wages from 1777 to 1795 had been 
41 Is. 9d. per week, which at the price of 74d. for the quartern loaf would 
purchase thirty-six loaves; while the utmost advance in wages, which in 


1795 was to 25s., and in 180r to 27s. per week, would purchase only 
eighteen loaves and a half in the latter year.” 


* Tooke, vol. i. a + Tooke, vol. i., pp. 226 and 227. 
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Other statements to the same effect. Factory oper- 
atives fared worse still. The distress amongst them was 
extreme. 

By the Greenwich Hospital table the wages of carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, masons, and plumbers appear to have 
experienced little advance. The rate per day is in 


1730-60. 1765-80. 1780-90. 1800. 
Hor) Car petiterseryts strates ett iete 2s. 6d. 2s. 6d. 255, gots Bsc meate 
pom Bricklayers aetumtactaree sear 2s. 6d. 2s. 4d. O5ih WAd. S55 Od 
Si NEASOMS crate: csterckene tous of ataleys colors 25d. 2s. od. 2s. 10d. 25, 10d, 
Se Pin DEES jas + ears aiclene reer 35. Od.= 35. Od, pike OateA BGR etre 


It was not before the year 1809 that the wages of arti- 
sans and agricultural laborers were nearly double of what 
they had been in the cheap years; while other labor was 
by no means so well paid. 

Considerable numbers of those employed in manufac- 
tures were thrown out of employment, chiefly those 
which depended upon a demand for export. Many of 
those who were employed and had an advance in wages 
were working on short time, and thus lost in one way 
what they had gained in another. 

And all this for the glory achieved in fighting for the 
preservation of foreign medizval institutions, whose final 
and complete overthrow would endanger the privileges of 
the landed aristocracy at home. Victory in such noble 
cause is worthily thrown into the balance~against all 
the suffering the English millions endured. They re- 
ceived the same reward in recognition of their heroic self- 
sacrifice as the people to the south of the North Sea. 
The latter had their chains fastened again, which the 
French Revolution had loosened. The English had the 


* 35, up to 1740; in 1745 = 3s. 6d.; 1750 to 1760 = 2s, 6d, 
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corn laws continued up to near the middle of the century. 
The riots and the Chartists’ agitation are but the outward 
signs of the desperation to which the people were driven 
by their suffering. 

The facts are still in the memories of living men. No 
one attributed the high prices of corn to an over-supply 
of the currency, to an appreciation of gold, or a deprecia- 
tion of silver. Upon the abolition of the corn-laws prices 
gradually declined. We see the gold fields of California and 
Australia opened and a golden stream poured over Europe 
within 30 years equal to the product of the 250 years pre- 
ceding 1850. But excepting periods of war, failure of crops, 
and scarcity, prices show a downward tendency. Wheat, 
1849-52 is 40s. 11d. a quarter. During the period of the 
Crimean War (1853 to 1857) the average is 655. 3¢. The 
average for 1858-1866 is 48s.; for 1867 to 1877 the 
average is 54s. a quarter. The population is growing, 
and unless the supply from far-off countries increases, or 
the means of transportation are multiplied and freights are 
cheapened, there is no reason why corn should not go to 
prices ruling before the time the corn-laws were abolished. 
But now prices turn. Wheat averages about 42s. in the 
decade closing with 1886. In 1886 the average was 315., 
a price which maintained itself down to 1892, and from 
then it has gradually fallen to a point below any ever again 
reached since 1591. The average 304 years ago was I8s. 
1}d. The price of wheat in November of 1894 stood at 
17s.9d@, and at the time of this writing (March, 1895,) it 
is quoted at I9s. 10d. This is equal to qs. 6d. the quarter 
or 63d. the bushel expressed in the shillings and pence 
and silver ratio of the thirteenth century. 

We have previously noted the fact that prices of farm 
products and of meat in peytods of limited communication 
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and of production for home supply, do not rise or fall 
equally with the more susceptible corn products. Ata 
time when wheat, rye,and oats commanded a uniform and 
moderately high price in the different parts of Germany, 
and when railroads had been open for some years, farm 
produce, garden products, eggs, butter, cheese, and meat 
were extraordinarily low in comparison with contempo- 
raneous English prices. I remember very distinctly the 
prices paid in Carlsruhe, the capital of the Grand Duchy 
of Baden, for market produce. There was always a good 
deal of haggling over the price with the market-women. 
Butter was 18 to 19 kreutzers a pound. The kreutzer is 
exactly two thirds of a cent in American money. This 
then is equal to 12 cents the pound. At that time (1850) 
butter in England was worth 11}d., the price paid at 
Greenwich Hospital, which is about double the German, 
inland, price. In Mecklenburg, where things, then, were 
even more medieval than in Baden, butter was consider- 
ably higher, while other farm produce was on a somewhat 
lower level yet. I compared notes lately with gentlemen 
of my acquaintance for verification of certain facts relating 
to this subject. The explanation is that a good deal of 
butter was being shipped to England. This extra market 
raised the price in Mecklenburg, while other produce which 
had to find consumers at home, in an agricultural country, 
where most people raised their own supplies, kept within 
the low-price sphere. Eggs were sold at about 8 cents a 
dozen. The English price at that time was 82d. for 12 
dozen, or about 14 cents a dozen. Butcher’s meat, ordi- 
nary pieces, was about 8 to g cents a pound. Cabbages 
were about I cent to 14 cents a head, and other vegetables 
in proportion. Cherries, prunes, and other luscious fruit 
from 2 to 3 kreutzers (14 to 2 cents) a pound. All this 
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has changed since the towns have absorbed so much popu- 
lation, trade and commerce have developed, and the 
distribution of products has become more general. 

In England in the eighteenth century, we still observe 
the range of prices in meats, in eggs, butter, and cheese 
current in the seventeenth century, even in years when 
corn was dear. They rise in price in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, while corn was becoming cheaper, 
because of the growth of industrial pursuits and the col- 
lection of large populations in an increasing number of 
towns. This made the price of the latter articles dearer, 
not being so fit for transportation from, and cultivation in, 
far distant countries and opposite hemispheres as wheat. 


Prices of Other Commodities. 


The prices of live stock would not give an adequate 
idea of corresponding value at different periods on ac- 
count of the changes in weight due to improvement of the 
breeds. All through the seventeenth century the weight 
in oxen does not vary much from the average of 588 lbs. 
of the numerous quotations of Thorold Rogers. The 
eighteenth century notes improvement, while our own 
time sees the old weight more than doubled. Sheep and 
hogs are improved no less than oxen. 

The wholesale prices of meat and other animal pro- 
ducts give a better illustration of the changes in prices 
in the two centuries now elapsed. 

The prices paid at Greenwich Hospital are quoted by 
the cwt. Thorold Rogers’ prices from King’s College, 
Cambridge, are by the stone of 14 lbs. The prices of the 
quotations of the Economist, and of the Statistical 
Society Fournal by the tod of 28 lbs. I shall, therefore, 

II we 


4 
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for the accommodation of the reader, reduce all prices to 
the pound weight. 


PRICES OF BEEF FROM THE END OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


([n Pence and Decimals.) 


B ig 1593-1632 1633-42 1642-1702 1693-1702 
page 2,28d. 2.53¢. 2.974. 3.a. 
1740-70 1770-90 1800 1800-20 1830 1840-50 
} Bua. 3.71d. 6.82. 7.730. 4.6d, 6.d. 
{ 1860 1865 
78d. 6.15d. 
1856-65 1865-70 1871-78 1879-85 
¢ 6d. 6.632 7.75as 7d. 
, 1887 1888-89 1891 1892-93 1894 
31 5.sd. 6d, 7.50. 3d. 6.6d. 


The rise is not very marked in the seventeenth century 
after the rise in the first three decades commented on 
before. The rise in the second part of the century is due 
to causes explained already. In view of the high prices 
of corn and the growth of trade and population, the price 
of meat remains rather low. It does not rise during 
the first two thirds of the eighteenth century, though by 
1770 the population had increased at least by 50 per cent. 
since the death of Elizabeth. The improvements in agri- 
culture must therefore have kept at an even pace with the 
rapidly extending town population and the development 
of manufacturing industries. 

That live stock was considerably dearer than in propor- 


* Quotations by Th. Rogers. 

+ From Greenwich Hospital. 

t From the Yournal of the Statistical Society, 
§ From the Zconomist. 
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tion to the rise in the price of beef, mutton, and pork is 
corroborating evidence of the well established fact of the 
improved breed of farm animals and the heavier weight 
_of the carcasses. 

The rise in the earlier part of this century, the war 
period, need not be dwelt upon. The known historical 
facts are sufficient explanation. We see cheaper prices in 
the thirties. But from about 1840 a rise in meat prices is 
noticeable which cannot be attributed to any other cause 
than the difficulty of supplying the increasing demand of 
population. The industrial state- was rapidly stepping 
into the place of the feudal, agricultural state, obstinately 
defending its prerogatives, but fighting its battle for ex- 
istence on grounds becoming rapidly untenable.* 

Even the great supplies thrown into England from the 
western hemisphere, and the antipodes do not change 
much in this. The English navvy and collier as well as 
the factory hand, and the high and well-born county 
people, disdain the meats of animals that are not killed in 
the British Isles. 

The price facts noted above in reference to beef apply 
fully to mutton, pork, and all hog produce. They apply 
equally to butter, cheese, and eggs. For these latter I 
will also give the quotations, taken from the same 


sources. 


* By fighting for the preservation of their privileges the Janded pro- 
prietors in the nineteenth century prevented, or sought to prevent, the 
growth of the industrial greatness of their respective countries, which gave 
a value to their land and its produgts far in excess of anything previously 
known. The high prices of agtimal products maintain themselves even in 
times when all other values fade away under the increasing supplies brought 
forth from the development which science gave to agriculture and trans- 
portation in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
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PRICES OF BUTTER AND CHEESE FROM THE BEGINNING 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TO 
THE PRESENT TIME. 


(Per Pound Weight in Pence and Decimals.) 


: 1603-52 1653-1702 1693-1702 
Butter: * | 5. 10d. 6.d, 6.85. 
1740-70 1770—go 1800 1800-20 1830 
} 5. 33a. 6.40d. Ti 3Bde I1.50d. 6.50d. 
| 1840-50 1860 1865 
I0.65d. ade TT. 75a. 
1849-52 1853-57 1858-66 1867-70 1871-77 
t 9. 26d. ET 12d. 13d. 13.6d. 
1878-85 1886 
I2.6d. 10. 7d. 
{ 1888-89 1892-93 1894 
$y I1.46d. 11. 8d, Il.11d, 
; 1603-52 1653-1702 1693-1702 
Cheese :* | 3.5d. 3.62. 4.254. 
1740-70 1770-90 1800 1800-20 
3.25a, 3.80d. 6.2542. 733d. 
t 1830 1840-50 1850 1860 1865 
4d. 4.75a. 8d. 8d. 7. 25d. 
1873 1882 
$) od. 8nd. 
g 1888-89 1892-93 1894 
8.35d. 8.56, 7.6d, 


The fact that meats of all kinds, butter, cheese, and even 
eggs follow alike in the same mutation of prices during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is proof that the 
causes, which operated, were the same. It could not 
have been any change in the monetary situation that 
brought prices in the period of 1820 to 1840 from the 
high range they held from the outbreak of the French 
wars to about 1820, back, approximately, to those ruling 
in the twenty years prior to the wars. Nor can the rise 
in the forties and the fifties be ascribed to any such cause, 
as the discoveries of the gold fields could not immedi- 
ately become effective in fulfilling the mission ascribed to 


* Quotations by Th. Rogers. + From Greenwich Hospital. 
¢ From the Yournal of the Statistical Society, § From the Economist. 
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them. The prices from the fifties on show a remarkable 
steadiness. They remain undisturbed on the high level 
they had then attained, all through the changing periods 
of rise and fall of which the last half century has been so 
prolific. Neitherthe appreciation of silver, nor the depre- 
ciation of gold in the sixties, nor the depreciation of sil- 
ver and “appreciation of gold” at the present time, has 
affected them. A sufficiency of evidence that the cause 
can be no other than the general demand, keeping abreast 
with, if not being somewhat ahead of, the supply in the 
new England succeeding the enactment of the reform 
bill and the abolition of the corn-laws. 


The Prices of Wool. 


If we examine the price of wool we find the condition 
the same as in the preceding century. English wool 
does not rise. 

Arthur Young gives the price of English wool for 1765 


' . as 11s. 4a. per stone, which is 9#¢. the pound; for 1776 


as 10s. Od. per stone, which is 84a. the pound. It remains 
at nearly this range up to the time of the wars with France. 
A singular uniformity of price during two centuries 
characterized by unexampled changes in the political and 
economic fortunes of the nation. The price of English 
wool becomes very high in the period 1850-60 = 21d. the 
pound, and from then on gradually declines again till it 
makes its present, lowest level. The price is 1846-52 = 
12d. ; 1853-57 = 16d.; 1858-66 = 214d. ; 1867-70 = 184d. ; 
1071-77 = 204.; 1878-88 = 123d.; 1892 =0d.; 1893 = 
10}d@.; 1895 = o}d. 

Wool, accordingly, is,cHeaper to-day in the actual 
“money of our time, than it was 300 years ago, long before 
any emergency arose by which a rise in price could possi- 
bly be attributed to an increasing supply of silver or money 
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circulation. Wool of the present breeds is undoubtedly 
much superior in quality to the growth of that time. 
Fine wools, imported from abroad, Spanish, so-called 
Leonesa wool, was very high in the last and up to the 
middle of the present century. The decline in these is 
really phenomenal. 
Arthur Young says in a pamphlet to Parliament: 


The Question of Wool Truly Stated: ‘‘ The pound of wool completely 
dressed and spun costs in Languedoc about 3 lys. 5 sous per pound, the 
’ [This equals 85 cents (42¢.), our pound of 16 
ozs.] ‘‘ The wool of Segovia costs 5 lvs. 6 sous the pound of 18 ozs. half 
washed ” (92 cents or 46d, the 16 ozs). ‘*‘ Wool in general, washed, 
costs in France £2 2s. 3d. the tod of 28 pounds (= 18d. or 36 cents the 
pound) ; unwashed, 16s. 11d. (7}¢. or 14$ cents the pound) ; equal, when 
washed, £2 10s. gd. (21}@. or 43} cents the pound.).” 


small pound of 12 ozs.’ 


This must be a wool of great shrinkage as it takes 
3 pounds of greasy wool to make up the price of scoured, 
according to the statement. The Spanish wool is the 
wool from which our own merino and the fine wools of 
Saxony and, now, the South American and Australian fine 
wools take their origin. 

The prices quoted by Tooke from 1782 to 1838 for fine 
Spanish Leonesa wool are as follows: 

Average price for ten-year periods : 


1782-91 Leonesa wool 3s. 33d. to 3s. gd. per pound, 


1792-1801 “ AS haan Seaver. 

1802-181 1* S 6s. od. ‘* 65. gd. s 
1812-1815 ss 7S, Od cmon 1OS OCs s 
1816-1819 “ 6s. od. ‘* 75. Od. x 
1820-1825} ss SOSA nase as es 
1826-1831 - 25.40 sas Ag. os 
1832-1838 = O° OU SS ata. LY 


Here, beginning with 1825, we have reached a con- 
siderably lower level than existed in the equally normal 


* I do not include in this statement the years 1809 and 1810. The prices 
were abnormally high, ranging from 125, to 22s, the pound. The prices for 
the other years do not vary much from the average of the decade. 

+ A duty of 6¢. a pound and from 1825 a duty of rd, the pound, 
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and peaceful decade before the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 

If we continue our price comparison to the present 
time, we have to take Port Philip merino fleece which 
takes the place of the fine fleeces from Spain: 


1846-55 Port Philip merino average fleece, Is. 63d, per pound. 


1856-67 Ess 11d. 

1868 - -71 ae “eo “é ee Is. 7d. “ec 
1872-75 “e ec ae oe 25. od. ae 
1876-84 oe be “e se Is. 8id. “e 
1885-go ae oe oe ae Is; 4d. oe 


In the greasy wools, Adelaide, River Plate, Cape, and 
similar grades, the rise and fall has been in the same pro- 
portion as in the Port Philip prices. The price of Ade- 
laide greasy wool averaged 7}d. in 1848-52, was worth 
the same—7}d@.—in 1893 and 1894, and is now quoted 
(March 1, 1895) at 6} to 6$¢. the pound. Low as pres- 
ent wool prices are, the price is not materially different 
from that of the years 1848-52, which were also years of 
price depression.* 


* Wool prices rise and fall according to supply and demand. Certain 
kinds coming into more active demand than previously obtained for them, 
gives them for a time a higher proportionate value than is in strict accord- 
ance with the general drift of prices. On the whole, the downward tend- 
ency of prices is explained by the steadily increasing supplies from the 
southern hemisphere. 

Thus commencing with 1860 we find the five-yearly average of shipments 
to Europe and North America to have been as follows (in thousands of 
bales) : 


Australasia. Cape. River Plate. Totals. 
EGOOsscicisisioivie sic vcinoie ccs veivie nee 186 6r 40 293 
1860-64... cccccsecsccsccresvons 234 7o 67 371 
T8O5—BQ ee ccrccrcrcccccvecccves 417 126 194 727 
I870-FAsccccccsvecsscocsacerer 568 154 300 1,022 
IS75W70s seciccissicvscecocrisecss 79° 181 273 1,244 
MOSO=SAleialotsioiess)s\sielble ojeleivie.a selena Fish 202 326 1,525 
IB85-89. -cccececccesccccooress 3239 252 384 1,875 
T8QO-O4.cccesrercsrecereserees 1,676 300 382 2,358 
TSOArsieleteleis1siaisietais/8isiein6/sieis\e(s 0aiela 1,896 256 443 2,595 


A seven-fold increase of supply taking place in the thirty years beginning 
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Changes in the Price of Metals, etc. 


When we turn to iron, lead, and copper we find even a 
more marked tendency to lower prices for reasons readily 
comprehended. Of course, it will be understood that 
years of war always bring their impress on metals, and I 
shall confine myself to marking these periods by asterisks. 


PRICES OF IRON AND OTHER METALS IN THE DIFFERENT 
PERIODS FROM THE CLOSE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


(In English shillings per ton.) 


* * * * 
1693 | 1784 | 1791 | 1804 | 1821 | 1848 | 1853 | 1858 | 1872 | 1878 | 1887 | 1893 
to to to to to to to to to to to to 


1702.| 1790.| 1803.] 1819.| 1838. |1852. | 1857 | 1871.| 1874.| 1886.} 1889.| 1894 


English pig 
iron, per ton.| 240} 70] 103} 140] If4} -4I| 70; 53] ro2| 49] 41| 42 
to| to} to} to 


120; 157| 180} 120 
Finished iron 


(in bond), 
PEG LOM a. |: 268) 364} 298] 308) I19) 179] 127) 220) 120] 105] 100 
to} to 
380| 380 
Copper, per 
EWE oe ae ek 99} 80) 93] 143] 91) 87] 122} 99 92) 67) -go| 42 
to 
*74 45] 3 
Lead, per fod- ' #39 
der (19% 


cwt., about 

2200 Ibs.)..| 169! 382] 441| 623] 406] 340] 472] 405) 430! 292! 260! 180 
with 1865 and a doubling in fifteen years of the large product of 1879, was 
bound to leave its imprint upon prices. 

The average price of all the colonial wools imported into Europe and 
America is given per bale in the circular of Helmuth Schwartze & Co. for 


each year from 1860. The quinquennial average price, beginning with 1871, 
is for 


ESTESISW ER iste cio nhc ca nate etre en ee 23 TSos Od 
TS7O=18808 sid tote sinc wert eee 418 125. Od. 
EOST=T SSR. cj Ss ik: Cimento tee 4L16 65, od! 
TSSO-18 GO)... myers reek Ste Al4 6s. 3d. 
T8GO=TSO4. <2. e. ohare ch oe Ee 2) “7s5'6d: 
T8OQAs:55 OR al ee Oe ee eee 11 10s. od, 


* Average of 1867 to 1871. + Average of 1885 to 1886, 
¢ Copper corner in 1888 and collapse early in 1889, 
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I have only given the raw materials. The decline in 
price in manufactured articles is so great that a compari- 
son of prices of two hundred, one hundred, or even fifty 
years ago with present prices would be most astounding 
if it could be readily put into figures. 

Nails may serve as an example. Worth about 5 pence 
the pound, bought at the smithy, two hundred years ago, 
they are sold in America now at not much over the tenth 
part of that price at wholesale, and even after the late 
rise they are still but one sixth of that price. 

I have shown that the price of English wools to-day is 
not materially lower than it was two hundred years or 
one hundred years ago. The price of woollen cloth 
wrought out of this wool, however, is barely one third of 
the price at which we left it in our price quotations at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

Eton College pays 250s. as the average price for the 
piece of thirty-three yards of better grade cloth served 
out by the college in the seventeenth century, which is 
equal to 7s. 6d. the yard. St. John’s livery cloth is 
marked down at different periods of the century at 144s. 
the dozen yards, z.e. 12s. the yard. The best cloth is 37s. 
6d. the yard in 1633 to 1642, and Igs. in about 1697. 
These are undoubtedly of imported varieties. 

At this present time an English worsted cloth 56 inches 
wide and weighing 16 ounces is sold to the trade at 2s. 6d. 
ayard. This cloth is made of much finer wool than the 
cheaper quality mentioned above could possibly have 
been made of, as the present worsteds are made of fine 
merino wools, which cost in former times greatly more 
than English wools, as we have seen above. 

In linen shirtings, table<Cloths, napkins, etc., the same 
price decline has come about, though flax has not changed 
very materially from the price of the latter part of the 
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seventeenth century, until about ten years ago. It is 
quoted at 48s. the cwt. in 1695, and at a somewhat earlier 
period at 36s. The price from 1782 to 1885, excepting the 
French war period, has varied between 36s. to 52s. the 
hundredweight. 

The great differences in the price of the manufactured 
product are all in the parts that are added to the value 
by the art of the manufacturer. 

The chief evidence, however, of the indifference of 
prices to an increasing supply of money in circulation, is 
again adducible from prices of foreign, z.¢. colonial, pro- 
ducts. 

We have noticed their steady decline in the two cen- 
turies previously examined. They have come to an ex- 
treme of price so low as to be almost astonishing if 
measured by the quotations of those remote days. 


PRICES OF COLONIAL PRODUCTS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
AND NINETEENTH CENTURIES, COMPARED 
WITH THE PRICES OF THE SEVEN- 

TEENTH CENTURY. 


1693 | 1784 | 1791 | 1804 | 1821 | 1848 | 1853 | 1858 | 1872 | 1878 | 1887 | 1893 
to to to to to to to to to to to to 
1701. | 1790.| 1803.| 1819.| 1838.| 1852.| 1857. | 1871.| 1877.| 1833.| 1889.) 1894. 
Se a Ss Ss. S. Ss. Sa = Ss Ss. Se os 
Sugar, white, 
GW ibererelatsrer 121 60 | 62 | 35 | 244 | 303] 29h! 28 | 25 | 16 | 14h 
to | to | to 
, 77 | 65 | 41 
Cinnamon, 
perlbscsc. 6% |r2k | 74 | 8E* 7h 7hd.|\74d, 
Pepper, per 
lof amu 17}a.\16d. |16d. | 1d. |43d.| 3d. | 5d. | 4d. |54a. 64d. |74d. |33d. 
wh 
Rice, percwt.|3645.|/19s, |24s, 135s. 133s. |144s.|114s. TOfs.|Qgs. |84s. |72s. |8is. 


* The price of cinnamon averages only 4s. 6d. in the ten years for 1799 to 
1808, and rises then very rapidly to 7s, and 85., and reaches in 1814 as high 
as 15s. the pound, 
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The price decline is quite natural, and easy of under- 
standing, when we take into consideration the great 
economies which have become practicable through the 
achievements in commerce, trade, and manufactures. Of 
these and their resulting effects upon prices I shall speak 
in another place. The object of showing the inadequacy 
of the money-quantity theory is attained by showing that 
commodities only supplied through commerce from 
abroad, and wherein a change in the relations of money 
to merchandise would soonest show results in keeping 
with the ruling views on the subject, show the very 
opposite. 

Prices of these commodities are lower in the sixteenth 
than in the fifteenth century. They are lower in the sev- 
enteenth than in the sixteenth ; lower in the eighteenth 
than in the seventeenth; and in the nineteenth century, 
barring years of war and speculative expansion, the con- 
sequence of wars and their effects, have made price records, 
which are, if not lower in the eighties than in the forties, 
certainly as low as before the great additions to the money 
supplies were made by the new discoveries. 

Of all the tropical products, coffee alone is higher than 
it was in the ten or twenty years prior to the years when 
the effect of the American and Australian gold discoveries 
is said to have become apparent on prices. This is a clear 
proof that prices are regulated by causes inherent in the 
commodity. The greater demand on an article that has 
become an almost indispensable necessity with the work- 
ing classes in three great industrial states, America, Ger- 
many, and France, is explanation sufficient. In England, 
tea supplies this place. The price is on the same low level 
as in the years 1845-52. ‘The expansion of cultivation in 
Ceylon and British Indig has added so rapidly supplies to 
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the consumer’s increasing demands that the effect is as 
shown in the figures of my table appended below. 


PRICES OF 


FOREIGN PRODUCE FROM THE LATTER PART 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. 


1782 | 1791 | 1804 | 1821 | 1848 | 1853 | 1858 | 1862 | 1871 | 1878 | 1887] 1892 
ae to; | to, | ‘to. || ‘to to || “fo | to, | to) |. to |otestite to 
1790.| 1803.| 1819.| 1838.| 1852.) 1857.| 1861.| 1870.| 1877.| 1883.) 1889.) 1894. 
SE Nlessche tacp eel) eal esa lil Seber | ern sore ss s2 
Coffee, East 
India, (Cey- 
lon from - 
1848), per 
CWhiiad eas! [ET2) 1 TOO) SO} 5ESISS 67 | 74 | 97 | 83 | 86 j|z02 
a Nraadl de |) aeeh do GAN oo ae Dat ae a. 
Cotton, Amer- 
ican, perpd.| 175] 16 | 14 | 73| 5%} 6ys| 7 | 16, 8 | 63) 5%| 43 
Ton Sto: to) sto. to 
28 | 28 | 163) 8 63 
COU eT eon Neca Gel Gah ma desi me |e fee ||) ae so 
Cochineal, 
per pd.....| 154] 193] 28 | *74) 42) 4 34; 3h} 23] 13) 14] 1 
Indigo.perpd.) 54) 74, 9| 7| 44| 53 | ©83| 72) 63) 63) 33) 3z% 
Saltpetre, East 
India (Chili 
from 1848), 
DEE CWteo i -() 53) 4) 70763) 26: lenses 133| I4 | 134] 13 | 173] 17% 
Silk, China 
Tsatlee, per 
Ddereers erect 243| 203] 273| 172] 174/194 | 21 | 24 | 212] 16 | 13 | 14 
CBE NCL Nas Nek eA A GEO) Gk a ve | gah Bh d, 
Tea, Congou, 
good aver- 
age, per pd.| 46 | 41 | 38 | 39 | 133/15 173| 184} 164] 134] 133] 12 


In this table the prices of leading products of southern 
climates are given, the importation of which into European 
markets, upon a large scale, are of more recent dates. 


* Cochineal price quoted in this column is for 1829 to 1838. 
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Comparisons with medizval prices are therefore excluded. 
They begin with the year 1782 with the price quotations 
from Tooke and Newmarch to 1838. From that time on 
the official publications of the Board of Trade, etc., supply 
the data. 

The price record of products which lead in a continuous 
line from the beginning of England’s commercial history 
to the present day, is complete enough a demonstration 
of our claim in itself. But it will find further support in 
the next chapter from the price history of France and 
Germany. 


CHAPTER TX. 


Corroboration of the Price History of England in the Price History of 
France and of Germany.—The History of French Prices Beginning 
with the Year 1201 A. D. 


A WORK of great value for our purpose has just made 
its appearance. Honored with the “ Prix Rossi’”’ by the 
“ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques” in 1890 
and 1892, and published under the auspices of the 
government, it comes to us with a guaranty of the 
authenticity of its contents. The work is an economic 
history of property, wages, incomes, and prices from the 
year 1200 to the year 1800.* Mr. Emil Levasseur,.in a 
monograph introductory to Mr. d’ Avenel’s work, gives 
additional data down to 1891 by adding valuable tables 
from a corresponding publication by Mr. Zolla. 

We have therefore now a continuous price record of 
France alongside of the price history of England. 

The price record is not as complete as that furnished to 
us by Thorold Rogers. The prices of grain furnish the 
chief part of the price history. Mr. Zolla’s additional 
tables for a few other articles, however, are very im- 
portant corroborations of the intrinsic price theory. 


* Histoire Economique de la Propriété, des Salaires, des Denrées et de 
Tous les Prix en Général, depuis 1’ An 1200 jusqu en |’ An 1800; par le 
Vicomte G,d’Avenel, 
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What is of greatest value, and has not found exposition 
before, is Mr. d’Avenel’s history of prices of real property 
for the same long period. The character of the work 
produced by Mr. d’Avenel is hardly understood by an 
English reader, who has never had to deal with anything 
but his pounds, shillings, and pence. In the middle ages, 
France was not differently situated than Germany in 
regard to moneys, as already stated. The difficult 
character of the question as well as the nature of money 
dealings in the past is best illustrated in a few words 
taken from Mr. d’Avenel himself : 


‘**An endless number of disks of gold, silver, and billon were coined by 
ali sorts of people in all kinds of countries, and these the people had to value 
in livres, sous, and deniers at their true valuation, by weight and fineness. 
The barons and prelates who coined money regularly in the thirteenth 
century numbered eighty. There were consequently eighty coining stand- 
ards but in reality there were a good many more. Besides this there were 
quite a number of pieces circulating of much more ancient date. In 1420, 
at Limoges, pieces coined in 817 with the effigy of Louis le Débonnaire 
were stillcommon. At the same time coins are met with the names of 
Charlemagne, Eudes, Pepin of Aquitaine, z. ¢. dating from 752 to 890.” 


All these moneys of different weights, fineness, and 
denominations had to be reduced to the money of account, 
as then existing, the “livre tournois,” though this was by 
no means the only livre or money of account.* The “livre 
tournois”’ at first was not coined. It only represented a 
certain quantity of silver, about 98 grammes, a statement 
being given that the marc (245 grammes) was worth 2 
livres 10 sous. This same “livre tournois”’ in the later 
coins came gradually to the“low standard of about a 
twentieth part of the livre of the time of Philip Augustus. 


* The principal ones met with are the Zzze parisis and in the South the 
livre raymondine (Toulouse) all of different values. 
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It is evident from this that no money payments were 
possible, nor are quotations of prices at all intelligible, on 
any other basis than that of weight. Easy as it may 
have been for those born and bred to the process of 
computing all sorts and kinds of moneys into the money 
of account, to the compilers of a price history writing near 
the end of the nineteenth century, the work is of almost 
forbidding severity, though he is aided considerably by 
the fact that payments were adjusted by weight of silver.* 


* The investigator finds his labor considerably lightened, as most of the 
ancient amounts are-given in the money “‘ forte,” or the money of account, 
z.e. by weight of silver. Mr. d’Avenel says on this subject on page 53, 
vol. 1: 

‘“ The monetary changes did not have the consequences which one might 
suppose at first sight and which a majority of historians attribute to them. 
This is a strange fact, but the study of prices of commodities proves it 
abundantly. The current value of money does not obey the ordinances of 
kings. Iwas myself very much surprised, I admit, to find almost no trace 
of the troubles one might suppose to have been caused by this action of 
prices in regard to money. ‘The transactions between private parties do not 
seem to have suffered seriously. One stipulates to pay in such and such 
species not changed, or in ‘ monnaie forte ;’ but the prices of all things, ex- 
pressed in lives and sous, remain the same in the years in which the marc 
of silver suffers, by royal will, an artificial rise over the years that precede 
or follow. 

““This is the case in 1305 when the marc passes quickly from 3 livres 13 
sols to g livres; in 1355, when it jumps from 6 livres 15 sols to 18 livres ; in 
1360, when it rises to 24 livres, 53 livres, and to 102 livres; in 1420, when 
from 7 livres 5 sols it is raised to 26 livres. Under Philip le Bel, the greater 
part of sales of rentes and realty are by contract stipulated to be paid in 
good and full money, of the weight and value of St. Louis. Public opinion 
persists in treating money as a merchandise, and if the government has 
issued money that is weakened in tale or weight, the people do not accept it 
except for its intrinsic value, to which they reduce it in their speech as well 
as in documents. 

‘““ Weighing the coins or valuing them in florins, in éczs, in this or that 
standard which has remained intact, are the means usually employed in the 
markets to escape being cheated,” 
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Hence price quotations do not vary with the spasmodic 
and violent changes in the currency. 

Mr. d’Avenel has computed all prices of the periods 
traversed, into the franc, z. ¢. 4.50 grammes of silver, and 
the measures and weights, not much less bewildering than 
the money varieties, into kilogrammes and _hectolitres. 
If we bear in mind that the kilogramme is 2} lbs., the 
hectolitre 2% bushels, and the franc 19.3 cents, it is not 
difficult to compare the prices with English and American 
quotations already stated. 

Mr. d’Avenel is of opinion that the increased money 
supplies coming from the American mines in the sixteenth 
century caused the rise in prices in the second half of it. 
He adduces causes of very great moment in the history 
of France, which are in themselves sufficient to explain 
the phenomena of the price variations. But he gives no 
satisfactory proofs that the money increase causes the 
change. In French prices we also find only grains affected 
in that way, while other commodities show no changes or 
declines. We cannot ascribe these views to any other 
cause than that fixity of opinion which engrafts itself 
upon the mind by a tradition of authorities coming down 
from father to son, and not questioned because of their 
venerable age. 

But I will let the facts speak as brought out by Mr. 
d’Avenel, supplemented by Mr. Zolla, the latter’s state- 
ments from the brochure of Mr. Levasseur. 

I will first give the very interesting review of the 
value of agricultural land, and the income from land for 
the three old provinces of“Ile de France, Normandie, 
and Champagne; the general average for France, and 
of meadow land and vineyards with the returns from 
all of them. 
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I.—AVERAGE PRICE PER HECTARE (2.47 STATUTE ACRES) 
OF AGRICULTURAL LAND, MEADOW LAND AND VINE- 
YARDS, AND OF RETURNS FOR LAND (IN FRANCS). 


fie pe Nor- CuHam- aes MEaApow VINE- 

FRANCE. | MANDIE. PAGNE. etait Lanp. YARDS. 

PERIOD. ry ry g g g F g 
* é 6 3 a 3 as é a é a é 
I200-1225..| I90) Ig | 130] 13 98} Io] 135/13.50] 428! 42 | 387; 38 
1226-1250..| 288}-28 | 236) 13 | 464) 46) 232/23.50) 354] 35 | 600) 60 
1251-1275..| 250] 25 | 204] 20 | 317| 31] 206,20.60) 790) 79 | 340) 34 
1276-1300. .| 360; 36 | 290; 29 | 263; 26] 261,26 370) 37.) =7 20 ere 
130I-1325..| 243} 24 | 364) 36 | 226] 23] 222/22 616] 61 | 636) 63 
1326-1350..| 157] 15 | 128] 12 82 8} 108]10.8 | 235] 23 | 463} 46 
1351-1375--| 69) 6 | 180) 18 | 53) §| 83] 8.3 | 337) 33 | 140) 14 
1376-1400..| T16] If | IIO} II 62 6} 98] 9.8 | 484] 48 | 420] 42 
I4OI-1425..] 115) 11 86) 8 78 7| 89] 8.9 | 136] 13 | 376] 37 
1426-1450..; 45] 4 232 75 7, 68) 6-8-1 130] 13); 218) en 
I451-1475..| 54] 5 5Siees 22 2) 48| 4.8 | 218) or Wie 7 hae 
1476-1500. .} 136) II 48] 4 67 5| 97] 8.4 | 123] ro | 228! 19 
ISOI-1525..| 90} 7 | 96) 8 | ror 8} 95} 8 268] 22 | Igt| 16 
1526-1550..| 244] 20 | 109g} 9 78 6) 132|11 237| I9 | 378] 31 
155I-1575..| 426] 30 | 288} 20 | Ig2] 13] 241|17 524] 37 | 705| 50 
1576-1600. .| 371} 23 | 495] 30 | 389] 24] 317|/19.8 | 448] 38 | 518] 32 
160I-1625..| 400} 20 | 383} Ig | 313] 15| 277/14 693) 34 | 600) 30 
1526-1650 .| 380] Ig | 295] 14 | 412} 20] 308]15.4 | 675} 33 | 580} 29 
1651-1675. .] 537] 22 | 520] 20 | 500] 20] 481|19.2 | 970) 48 | 860) 43 
1676-1700. .| 395} Ig | 340) 17 | 478) 23) 375|18.7 | 910] 45 | 750) 37 
I7OI-1725..}| 309] 12 | 329] 13 | 32 13] 265|11.4 | 670} 27 | 575) 23 
1726-1750. .| 494] 20 | 461) 18 | 402] 16] 344|13.7 | 885) 35 |1125]} 45 
1751-1775.-| 630] 22 | 600} 21 | 585] 20] 545/18 1000] 35 |1380} 50 
1770-1800. .|T0g2| 38 | 853) 30 | 784] 27| 764/26 1244| 44 |1312| 47 
FEOQOee ase 2400] 80 |2628] 87 |1145| 38)1600/26 2600) 86 |2600} 115 


I cannot enter at any length into the question of the 
high prices for farm land, in the century beginning with 
1225 A.D. That transactions of purchase and sale were 
more limited than in later periods may be averred with 
full justice. But still the data, so far as they go, cover 
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the question fully as well, as these are the prices actually 
paid in all the cases brought out from the records of those 
hundred years. 

The prices are extraordinarily high, considering the 
limited money supply of the time. Farm and meadow 
land, roughly speaking, rules nearly the same as the 
average of the period from the middle of the sixteenth to 
the middle of the seventeenth century. 

The average price for farm land in 1225 to 1325 is 231 
francs; for 1550 to 1650 it is 286 francs the hectare. 
Meadow land is 528 francs in the former and 585 francs in 
the latter period. 

Vineyards approximate even more closely. The aver- 
age for 1225 to 1325 is 575 francs; for 1550 to 1650 it is 
6o1 francs the hectare. 

The rise during the succeeding hundred years (1651 to 
1750) is not very formidable either. In the face of the 
general improvement in agriculture compared to preced- 
ing periods it cannot be called perceptible even. The 
average price for farm land is 368 francs, a rise of 60 per 
Gent, over 1225 to 1325, and a risé of 30 per cent. over 
1550 to 1650. For meadow land the average is 859 francs, 
which is a rise of 60. per cent. over the first and 47 
per cent. over the second period named. Vineyards are 
827 francs the hectare, and show a rise of 43 per cent. 
over thirteenth- and 37} per cent. over sixteenth- to 
seventeenth-century prices. But even these differences 
disappear when we measure the prices of the medieval 
period in the silver ratio of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Po o 

The returns to the proprietor are decidedly higher 
than at present, due to the higher rate of interest. The 
returns from land are Io per cent.; in the later period 
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beginning with 1550, they are 8 per cent. and then descend 
to 7; from 7 they soon go to 5 and 4 at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, while at present they are but little 
over 3 per cent. At the end of the nineteenth century, 
with the great rise in the price of land in France, the low 
price of money brings the revenue down to a figure not 
very far from thirteenth-century rates. The great im- 
provements in the economy of agriculture, yielding much 
higher net results, must therefore give to the cultivator a 
by far greater return than he ever had before. 

A great fall in landed estates and, of course, in the 
revenue from land sets in with the decade 1350-1360. The 
depression extends nigh up to the end of the fifteenth 
century. The misery to which France was exposed by the 
outbreak of the Jacqueries, the English invasion, and con- 
tinuous disturbances expressed in the term of ‘ the Hun- 
dred Years’ War” would explain very easily a great part 
of the remarkable price decline. Our author says: 


“Tf the hectare fell to 48 francs in 1451-1475, it is because France, bleed- 
ing and depopulated by the devastations of the Hundred Years’ War, suffers 
the last consequences without having found the time yet for repairing the 
waste. The plaints addressed by the representatives of the provinces to the 
States-General at Tours, in 1484, show how persistent the scourge has 
been.” 


Slowly recovery is made from the very low tide. The 
fifty years following, it is stated, show no very marked 
increase on account of the great many new lands then 
brought into cultivation. 

If later on land values rise to the positions held before 
the beginning of the English wars, is it not as well to as- 
cribe it to the return of permanent peace and the internal 
improvement to which France could devote herself after 
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the termination of the destructive wars, as to the discovery 
of silver in America, but little of which found its way into 
France at that time? With the period of 1675 to 1725 
we find a turn to the worse again. Surely silver mining 
had suffered no abatement. But glory had to be paid for 
again. It collected its tribute from the generation that 
was tilling the soil when le Grand Monarque was gathered 
to his fathers. 

But the peace and the improvements in agriculture 
which characterized the greater part of the eighteenth 
century showed their beneficial results in higher prices of 
land and in Jower corn prices. 

Before entering into a discussion of them I will give in 
the following table the prices of corn, of bread, and of 
meals at inns. These three headings do not necessarily 
come within the same statement. 

They form, however, an important measure of money 
value when used jointly, while each by itself would per- 
haps not cover so fully the point at issue, that the prices 
of commodities move entirely independently of the quan- 
tities of money in circulation. 

The prices of cereals are very variable,—in the turbu- 
lent times through which France has passed, but more so 
yet between the different provinces, than would be the 
case in more settled periods. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century the country was ravaged by robber 
bands to the extent that a writer in 1585 exclaims: “O 
le misérable temps pour n’oser sortir des villes!”” It will, 
therefore, be more generally just if I abstain from giving 
prices of the several departments, and only quote the 
general average graiw” prices from the tables of Mr, 
d’Avenel. 
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IIL—AVERAGE PRICES OF WHEAT, RYE, OATS, AND BARLEY ; 
OF BREAD AND OF MEALS PER PERSON AT INNS. 


WueEatT. Rye, Oats. BARLEY. BREAD. 
PERIOD, Meats 
Hectolitre. | Hectolitre. | Hectolitre. | Hectolitre. | Kilogramme. 

ES OSs SES. CS VISES iCSs C8 SES. CS FOSS Css 
1200-1225. 3.80 1.90 £.53 1.30 
1226-1250. 4.12 3.76 E35 1.60 
1251-1275. 5.80 5.00 1.28 1.93 
1276-1300. 6.41 6.11 132 3.49 
1301-1325. 8.66 6.00 2.30 4.00 |] ee 
1326-1350. 6.70 5.00 3.00 4.00 | § ; 
1351-1375. g.00 5.00 2.66 3330 t one 
1376-1400. 4.66 2.80 2.00 2.00 if 0.70 
1401-1425. 7.20 3.50 I.gO Bian 11, 0.17 0.65 
1426-1450. 6.70 4.60 2.35 eet 4 ‘ ; 0.80 
1451-1475. 3.25 2°30 1.05 1.55 t et 
1476-1500. 4.00 3.00 2.00 1.62 i 0.45 
1501-1525. 4.00 3.30 1.60 2.85 t 0.07 0.55 
1526-1550. 7.00 4.00 2.40 3.70 ; 0.90 
1551-1575. I2.00 g.00 4 25 6.00 0.16 0.70 
1576-1600. 20.00 15.70 6.00 8.75 0.31 1.20 
I60I-1625. 14.25 10,00 3.75 4.60 0.27 0.52 
1626-1650. 19.00 13.00 5.40 g.00 0.26 0.69 
1651-1675. 16,00 8.00 4.50 5.70 0.23 0.68 
1676-1700. 13.50 9.00 3.50 6.50 0.23 1.06 
I7OI-1725. 14.80 g.00 4.00 8.70 0.29 0.93 
1726-1750. I1I.co 6.70 3.00 4.80 0.18 0.61 
1751-1775. 13.25 10.50 4.40 7.34 0.20 0.56 
1776-1800. 15.00 10.50 6.90 7.60 0.16 1.28 


Considering the many vicissitudes France had to go 
through from the beginning of the thirteenth century to 
the second half of the sixteenth, the prices of grain show 
comparative evenness in these averages. 

At the middle of the sixteenth century a great change 
springs into prominence. Prices are about double the 
average for the preceding three hundred years. The 
next period shows a still further increase. Here we note 
the highest range in the six hundred years, the subject of 
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the researches of Mr. d’Avenel. The next quarter of a 
century shows much lower prices again, succeeded by a 
range nearly as high as in the previous quarter, and then 
constantly declining prices, till the lowest price level is 
reached in 1725-50. The average here for all the four 
grains is barely 50 per cent. higher than for 1525-1550. 
We have here a price condition corresponding with that 
of England. The rise in prices in France begins at a 
somewhat earlier period than in England. The abate- 
ment from the high-price range in the seventeenth cen- 
tury antedates the English abatement by about the same 
length of time. 

France, no more than England, could possibly avail 
itself of the treasures from the New World when they 
actually began to make their appearance in the circulations 
of the trading communities of Europe. There was no 
trade or commerce which could bring them over the bor- 
der. A hundred and fifty years after this epoch, in 1715, 
the foreign commerce of France amounted only to 71,- 
000,000 francs in imports, and 105,000,000 francs in ex- 
ports. How insignificant a figure must the foreign trade 
have cut under Henri IV. and Louis XIII., when at the 
end of the glorious reign of Le Roi Soleil the foreign 
trade was still in so primitive a state as these figures 
indicate. | 

The excess of exports over imports did not, however, 
enrich the treasure chests. The imports show only the 
legitimate trade. Smuggling was conducted on so great 
a scale, in spite of the risks and dangers to those who car- 
ried it on, that the contraband trade fully absorbed the 
credit balance shown in.thé official figures. 

From these facts aldne, it is natural to infer that the 
money stores of France could by no possibility have 
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received an augmentation by which the great rise in grain 
prices could be explained. 

I think that I have made this point plain enough to 
dispense me from offering any further proofs of the in- 
adequacy of the money-quantity theory to explain the 
price phenomena of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. 


The Inner State of France in the Seventeenth Century. 


Safer grounds remain from which to explain the rise in 
corn prices. As one of the reasons, we may point out 
that the town population in France was being increased 
by. the great ravages suffered by the country. This grow- 
ing town population certainly made a greater demand on 
the produce of the soil, with agriculture in a most deplor- 
able condition and production decreasing. 

The population, according to the careful estimate of 
Mr. Moreau de Jonnés, numbered about twelve millions 
and ahalf. Moreau de Jonnés, on the authority of Bodin 
and Boulanger, two writers of the time, gives the follow- 
ing picture of the state of the country. He says: 


‘““Two facts impress themselves ; one is the immense extent of forest 
and waste lands which cover half of France; and the other the great 
extent of arable land, at least four times the land actually under seed. Of 
the three hectares and a half to each inhabitant, only a fifth part bears 
crops. Double fallows, it must be admitted, gave to the land two years to 
rest, and made it possible to dispense with all manure, and reduced the cost 
of production to half the cost at the present time. When the year was good, 
grains were at a price which ruined the agriculturist and determined him to 
lower the acreage under seed, which resulted in dearth the following year.” * 


The twelve years from 1589 to 1600, according to 
Moreau de Jonnés and Mr. d’Avenel, vary as follows in 


* Moreau de Jonnés, Ztat Economique et Social de la France, 1867, 
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the price of the hectolitre of wheat: 1589, 12 francs ; 1590, 
foe i501, 55; 15692, 205 “1593, 16; and 1594, 44° Mr 
d’Avenal gives us for 1597, 27; for 1599, 12; for 1600, 
8.35 francs. 

The next period shows much lower prices, beginning in 
1601 with 11 francs; 1602, 12; 1603, 14—the average for 
the twenty-five years being 14.25 francs. These greatly 
varying years were all under the same monetary influ- 
ences, but differently affected by the great price-maker, 
the sun. : 

The condition of the people was one of extreme misery 
throughout the seventeenth century. The ruling powers 
had more important matters to attend to, in the first half 
of the century at least, than to care for the prosperity of 
the people and to promote progress in agriculture and 
industry. 

Henri IV. and Sully exerted themselves energetically 
in this direction to the extent that the weak power of the 
crown allowed. Sully traced a plan for a general draining 
of the marshes which still abounded all over France, and 
began on a large scale the construction of canals and 
roads. But after him and after Olivier de Serres came a 
complete reaction, and, on the whole, “the seventeenth 
century occupied itself far less with agriculture than the 
Sixteenth.” * | 

The turbulent times, the wars of the Fronde, and the 
many insurrections, which were always rudely suppressed 
by force of arms, made the agricultural situation one of 
worse character than it would otherwise have been under 
all the forbidding circumstances already noted. The open 
country was always spec to pillage and destruction. 


* Dareste de la Chavanne, Histoire des Classes Agricoles en France. 
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The disbanded soldiery, as well as the great multitudes of 
dispossessed burnt, plundered, and murdered without re- 
straint. It required something more than the edicts of 
Richélieu and Mazarin to enjoin the military forces from 
pillaging the country districts, as if in the enemy’s coun- 
try, and the publication of instructions to the soldiery to 
pay for what they took from the poor, unfortunate 
peasantry. As the money-quantity theory of prices has 
found its chief support in France from the rise in these 
grain.prices, I may perhaps not be found unnecessarily 
prolix if I give a few illustrations delineating the political 
and economic aspect of the country and the condition of 
agriculture and-the agriculturist. 


“* Crushed under the load of arbitrary taxes of all kinds, tailles, tithes, capi- 
tation taxes, twentieths, aides, capitaineries, salt tax, etc., etc., which robbed 
him of all the fruits of his labor, and the forced road building, which took 
from him the greater part of his time, the unfortunate inhabitant of the 
country had to endure in addition the still harder blows of the many civil 
and foreign wars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with the in- 
vasions which came in their train.” * 


Conditions were of a nature that “they led our poor 
peasants to kill themselves after cutting the throats of 
their wives and children, and furnished examples of 
mothers who, in the delirium of hunger, ate their own 
children, as happened in France in 1639.” + 

An eye-witness states that the soldiers were so accus- 
tomed to burn down the villages, that around Lons-le- 
Saulnier he could not anywhere find a roof standing. 


‘* And as if all these accumulated evils were not sufficient, as if Heaven 
had wished to join itself to all these enemies, against whom the peasant, 


* G. Saunois de Chevert, L’Indigence et 1’ Assistance dans les Campagnes, 
} Lbid, 
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crushed as he was, did not even try to defend himself, famine, hideous 
famine, was almost permanent, with the full train of calamities which 
always follow in her tracks.” 


Dearth and the plague in 1583 to 1587; famine in 1623; 
of which a writer says: 


“Tt brought contagious diseases and, the plague following it, death 
carried away no fewer than a million people.” * 

“‘In the train of the Swedish invasion under Gustavus Adolphus, with 
whom Richelieu had signed a treaty of alliance, the plague appeared, com- 
mencing Easter, 1630, not to disappear before the spring of 1637. The wolves 
came to complete the catalogue of calamities, and more than six hundred 
thousand Lorrainians perished from famine, the plague, the sword, cold, 
and the teeth of wild beasts, Villages disappeared to the last man, others 
had but a hundredth part of the inhabitants left, and parish priests were 
seen harnessed to the plow with their parishioners so as to obtain food for 
their own support.” 


The ruling powers were interested in these calamities 
only so far as they interfered with the collection of their 
revenues, which, however, were not the less ruthlessly 
extracted because the exhaustion was so complete. 
Richelieu and Mazarin were, in regard to the interest 
they took in the common people, no better than their 
masters, Louis XIII. and the execrated Anne d’Autriche, 
the regent up to the time of Louis XIV. reaching his 
majority. 

It was part of the continental statecraft of that time to 
keep the people in a depressed condition. Richelieu’s 
own words express it as a maxim of state. ‘The people 
ought not to enjoy too great a degree of prosperity else 
they become indolent and inclined to revolt.” ¢ 


* Bonnemére, Histoire des Paysang. 
+ ‘‘Il ne faut pas que les hgtnmes aient trop de bien-étre, sans quoi ils 
deviennent indociles et sont disposés a la révolte.”’ 
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Under Louis XIV., thanks to the wise councillors he 
collected around him, some progress was made in agricul- 
ture as well as in industry. The result shows in the 
annual average yield in all grains. At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century it is given by Moreau de Jonnés 
as 49,000,000 hectolitres. The population at twelve 
millions and a half gives 3.92 hectolitres per head (in- 
clusive of seed). In 1700 the population had increased 
to 19,000,000, including the new territorial acquisitions, 
and the grain production to 93,000,000, which is 4.85 
hectolitres per head. The condition of the people was 
wretched enough. still. How miserable they must have 
been, and how this must have affected grain prices is seen 
at one glance when we make comparison of this larger 
product with that of the present time. The average 
annual product for all grains is a rising one. The ten 
years’ period, 1834-1843, gives 198,980,000 hectolitres; 
1876-1885 gives 251,852,000 hectolitres for the same 
number of departments constituting present France. 
(From the report of the Minister of Agriculture, Sza¢zs- 
tique Agricole de la France, published in 1887.) The 
returns for the five years ending with 1893 show an 
average of 261,000,000 hectolitres. 

Taking the population at 38,000,000, we get an average 
return of 6.87 hectolitres per head. If we add to this 
(roughly estimated from the value), an average of 
25,000,000 hectolitres annually imported, we have a gross 
of 7.53 hectolitres per head of the population, against 3.92 
hectolitres at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
and 4.85 hectolitres at the beginning of the eighteenth. 

But this is not all. The people were then far more 
dependent on bread for their daily subsistence than at the 
present time. Potatoés were not introduced until much 
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later, and the consumption of meat was nil with the 
poorer classes, while now it forms a very important and 
increasing part of their diet. Mr. Moreau de Jonnés, 
quoting from the work of Scipion de Grammont Le Denier 
Royal, published in 1620, says that compared with the 
price of labor a sheep was worth five times as much as in 
our time (1867). 


“Tt can be seen that mutton, though the least expensive of meats, was an 
impossible luxury under the reign of Louis XIII., not alone for the peasant, 
but for the middle classes. The high price of things proves their scarcity ; 
consequently, the animals which furnish meat to the butchers were then in 
very limited supply.” * 


From a careful analysis of the statistics of annual pro- 
duction and of the wages earned by a peasant, aided by 
the labor of his wife, Mr. Moreau de Jonnés finds that 
under the best of circumstances, z. ¢., grain not exceeding 
the average price, a peasant could not have bread enough 
to feed’ himself and family for more than ten months in 
the twelve. John Locke,f travelling in France in 1677, 
gives figures to the same effect, which contrast very ma- 
terially with the statements of many of the contemporary 
writers. They are proved by the researches of Mr. Mo- 
reau de Jonnés to be substantially correct as to both the 
net and the gross product. Vauban’s carefully prepared 
statistical statements are to the same effect. Moreau 
de Jonnés points out the noteworthy fact that ‘every 
third year showed incomparably worse conditions ;” be- 
cause then the price rose one half above its decenninal 
average, and this proved a state of scarcity which occurred 


fifteen times in seventy-two years. By a much greater 
ar id 


* Moreau de Jonnés, Fi: Economique et Social de la France. 
+ J. Locke, Fournal of Travels in France. 
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and more terrible fatality the price rose to double the 
average price ten times during the reign of Louis XIV. 


“Hence, during this reign, the memory of which is perpetuated among 
us by the magnificence of so many monuments, there were twenty-five years 
of scarcity and famine; and if one considers years of scarcity those in which 
the annual earnings were inferior to the value of corn necessary to the sup- 
port of life, there were no fewer than thirty-four, that is to say, almost as 
many as the years of plenty.” 


The Burdens of Taxation. 


Whatever improvement Louis XIV.’s rule may have 
introduced to raise the inner conditions of the kingdom 
over those of the preceding reign, the wars he carried on 
heaped burdens upon burdens upon the poor, so that the 
annual exactions for the benefit of the crown trebled in 
the space of sixty years. Moreau de Jonnés shows the 
following figures of net revenue and cost of collection for 
the year 1700: 


MAULLES Fopere-citstety Steyaraneievereienave eteust csettuereneteteje ofels 90,000,000 
Capitation \(Eiead-tax)5\merrer<e tacit lector s 41,000,000 
Dixiéme (Tenth) cones eusteroier career seer 50,000,000 
Gabelles\(Salt=tax) a. stowae sece ine See eee 41,000,000 
Domainess siee Sean ee estos were ene 40,000,000 
Customsidutiess josie taes cieelse tice ee 25,000,000 
Sundry taxes icine asisepsieretecicerse serene 50,000,000 
Cost of collection’... aqas< casein eae 122,000,000 

Wotal francs. «cic cores enters aes 487,000,000 


These enormous burdens were, however, considerably 
exceeded by the exactions of the nobility and clergy. 
The consumption (octroi) and other communal taxes are 
not included in any of these. 


If all these are added to the budget of the state then it 
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is surprising that the nation could at all exist and propa- 
gate itself in view of the limited productive capacity of 
the soil, as proven above, and which did not exceed a 
gross total of 1,500,000,000 francs according to the careful 
investigation and well sifted estimates of Moreau de 
Jonnés, taken from Vauban and other trustworthy 
sources. 

The worst part of the oppression, however, was in the 
ruthless manner of collecting the taxes. To read the 
description reminds us of the barbarous scenes reported 
to us from the last days of the Roman empire. It sounds 
almost incredible to our ears to be told by Boisguillebert 
that “it is nothing uncommon to demolish a house worth 
10,000 écus to draw from it the lead—twenty or thirty 
pistoles—which the proprietor owes to the fisc and which 
he cannot pay.” Extreme as this may appear, yet, at 
most, it is an aggravated case, descriptive of the scourge 
under which the people were made to suffer the agonies 
of despair, drove the cultivator from the land and filled 
the country with beggars and robbers, who under a more 
enlightened system would have been active creators of the 
country’s wealth and prosperity. 

But if the taxes and burdens were increasing and the 
ability to contribute was declining, the contributors them- 
selves were reduced in numbers by an act of folly so 
stupendous that an advanced age looks in vain for ex- 
tenuating terms. 

No example in history exists, outside of Spain, of a 
king’s divesting himself of the services of his most in- 
telligent subjects by driving,them into neighboring coun- 
tries. Louis XIV. by hé own folly made these able to 
become formidable competitors of his own suffering and 
impoverished people. It is said that 1,500,000 of the 


> 
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population of France were expatriated or killed by this 
glorious ruler because they did not wish to hear mass and 
preferred to worship their God in their own manner and 
in their own language. By thisact of fanaticism much of 
the good created by Colbert’s intelligent institutions was 
lost again. From all this it is no wonder that by the time 
of Vauban France was in a condition which impelled him 
to the following words: 


“«The populations are impoverished by the excess of taxes to the privation 
of the nutriments necessary to sustain life. Numbers, thrown into despair, 
desert their country or perish from want. These evils exist at the time I 
write this, and are even constantly increasing. They are much greater than 
is usually supposed, and may lead to most disastrous consequences for the 
body politic. They are of a gangrenous nature, and corrupt by degrees all 
the parts of the body till they reach the heart. This comparison ought to 
be well considered, It gives room to deep reflections. 

“* The highways and byways are filled with beggars driven from home by 
hunger and the loss of all they possess. They are the tenth part of the pop- 
ulation, and it is out of the power of half of the rest to give them alms, 
because it is reduced to nearly the same condition,” 


In another place of the same memoir, Projet d’une Dime 
Royale, he adds in illustration of the onerous system of 
taxation then existing: 


““ Things are reduced to such a state that he who could avail himself of 
his ability to exercise the art or trade in which he is skilled and which would 
put him and his family in condition to live a little more at his ease, prefers 
to do nothing ; and he who could keep a cow or two and some sheep, with 
which he could improve his lands, is obliged to deprive himself of them, so 
as not to be crushed by the taille the following year, which he would be sure 
to be if he made something and his returns were seen to be somewhat more 
abundant than usual. It is for this reason that he not only lives very poorly, 
he and his family, goes almost naked and has but the meagrest subsistence, 
but also lets the little land he has go to destruction, working it by halves 
only, for fear that, if he made it yield all it is capable of producing by fer- 
tilizing and cultivating it, it would be made an occasion for imposing double 
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taxes, It is evident therefore that the first cause of the declining returns of 
the land is poor cultivation, and that this neglect results from the manner 
of imposing the taille and of collecting it.” 


With such a calamitous history of the land and its cul- 
tivators from the latter part of the sixteenth century down 
to the end of the reign of Louis XIV., the price history 
of grains, the chief product of agriculture, for that long 
period is easily explained, without recourse to stilted and 
far-fetched theories. 

Vauban’s enlightened views to which he gave utter- 
ance in the memorable work in which he recommended 
the abolition of all taxes save the single tax, “la dime 
royale,” on all products and on all incomes, brought upon 
him the bitter persecution of the court. His work was 
condemned, and he himself died from chagrin and despair, 
while concealing himself from the searching pursuit of 
the powerful enemies his free utterances had made. His 
ideas, however, lived and bore fruit in the more enlight- 
ened treatment of agriculture and the general improve- 
ment of the internal conditions of the country. 

Fortunate seasons aided in bringing about better and 
better results in the years of the seventeenth century 
succeeding the death of Louis XIV., results shown in the 
prices of grain. 

The general average for the period of 1726-1750 in the 
table is 


For wheat, fcs. 11.00; for rye, fcs. 6.70; 
oats, ‘* 3.00; and for barley, fcs. 4.80. 


“cc 


This makes an averagegbl fcs. 6.38 a hectolitre for the 
four grains; a considerably lower price than the average 


for the four grains for the period 1551-1575, which is fcs. 
13 
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7.81 a hectolitre. The cheapest years in the prices 
recorded by Mr. d’Avenel are the ten years 1727-1736. 
They show a much lower range: 


Wheat, fcs. 8.40; rye, fcs. 3.78; 
Oats, cS (2572): barleyy fcs.03-40s 


an average of only fcs. 4.59 for the four grains. This is 
as low as the average for the long period of two hundred 
years, 1250-to 1450, and for the twenty-five years, 1526 to 
1550, the period still belonging to the time preceding the 
opening of the Peruvian and Mexican mines. 

If we express the price average of the long period, 
1250 to 1550, in the lower silver value of the eighteenth 
century the price difference is decidedly in favor of the 
time of 1727 to 1736. The average price for the four 
grains per hectolitre, counted in the ratio of 1:15 against 
1:11 (as the general average for the 300 years), is 5.12 
francs, while the average for 1727 to 1736 is but 4.59 
francs. (Expressed in American measure and money 
this is 34.74 cents as the medieval price, and 31.27 cents 
as the price of the eighteenth-century period of lowest 
prices.) 

What lends peculiar interest to the comparison of the 
seventeenth-century and eighteenth-century grain prices, 
upon which alone the assumption can be based of the 
decline in the purchasing power of money, due to the 
increase in the money stocks, is the fact that the gold and 
silver production of the eighteenth century exceeded very 
largely that of the seventeenth century.* 

But this is not all. Aside of the fact that the effect of 
the imputed cause exhausted itself at the start in grain 


* See tables in Chapter II, and table of Chapter VIII., page 151. 
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prices, remains the important consideration that it has no 
force left to make even passing impression on prices of 
other commodities, nor on labor either, as we shall see. 
Bread even, which in general follows the price of grain, 
shows a greater uniformity throughout the six centuries, 
down to recent years, if we except the low range from 
1451 to 1550, than is noticed in grains. 

That wages and other expenses did not follow in the 
rise with the price of grain, except to a very limited ex- 
tent, as will be seen further on, undoubtedly accounts in 
a large measure for the smaller increase in the price of 
bread than in that of grain. 

The prices of meals at taverns show the same re- 
markable uniformity, if we except three periods of a 
higher range interspersed with lower prices, 2. ¢., 1576— 
1600; 1676-1725. The causes for these higher ranges may 
not be far to seek. The prevailing dearth in the 1576— 
1600 period might easily explain the one; the depression 
caused by the wars of Louis XIV., the other. After 
that the price falls back again to as low a figure as in the 
cheapest of times. 

It is plain that the prices of meals and of commodities 
for the laborer’s subsistence must keep within possible 
reach of his wages. .The commodity may deteriorate in 
quality, but the price will accommodate itself to his pur- 
chasing ability. Bread in the dear years changed quality, 
as is well known. This, in connection with the other 
cause stated above, would explain the less violent fluc- 
tuation in its price than that of corn. How little wages 
were affected in France by all the violent economic and 
political convulsions thg-country experienced in these six 
centuries I will showin the following table. The rates are 
all ‘without board,” except 7, 8, and 9. 
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9. 


Female 
servants 


HHA me eH OO ORF FA HH RH Ae 


HOOHHHHHHHHOHOOHOHH OO, 


HOOCOHHOHHOOCOOOHHHHHOOH, 


nO0090HHOOOO, 


HH OH 


I. 2. 
Agri- | Agri- 
cultural] cultural 
Periops. | laborer,| laborer, 
per day.|per day, 
Male. | Female. 
Francs |Francs 
1201-1225 : 
1226-1250] 0.65 
1251-1275 | 0.60 
1276-1300 | 0.60 ah 
1301-1325 | 0.67 te 
1326-1350| 0.80 | 0.55 
1351-1375 | 0.90 a 
1376-1400] 0.73 | 0.55 
1401-1425; 0.70 | 0.50 
1426-1450| 0.65 | 0.46 
I451I-1475 | 0.60 | 0.40 
1476-1500] 0.58 | 0.32 
I5O1-1525| 0.60 | 0.33 
1526-1550] O 70 | 0.37 
1551-1575) 0-75 | 0.41 
1576-1600} 0.78 | 0.43 
1601-1625 | 0.76 | 0.45 
1626-1650] 0.74 | 0.53 
1651-1675 | 0.80 | 0.55 
1676-1700] 0.80 | 0.50 
1701-1725] 0.70 | 0.37 
1726-1750] 0.68 | 0.45 
1751-1775 | 0-75 | 0.47 
1776-1800| 0.82 | 0.50 
PSO nse << 25OnelabO 


wo 
iss) 


The Laborer and his Subsistence. 


Francs 


8 


3838888838888383333 


10. 
Annual 
income 
of male 
help cal- 
culated 
per 250 
working 
days. 


Francs 


135 
125, 
125 


167 


To give graphic proof that the high prices of grain in 
the period of about 1560 to 1725 were due solely to the 
bitter causes illustrated, we need only compare the rate of 


wages with the prices of corn. 


To make this clear, I will draw the average of wages 
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for the period 1351 to 1550 and the average for 1551 to 
1750, and put these averages against the averages for the 
four grains per hectolitre. This will show us at one glance 
that the statements of the preceding pages as to the 
suffering of the working classes were by no means 
exaggerated. 


IV.—STATEMENT OF THE AVERAGE OF DAY WAGES OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES, COMPRISED IN THE SIX FIRST 
COLUMNS OF TABLE III, AND OF THE AVERAGE OF 
FOUR GRAINS PER HECTOLITRE IN THE PERIODS 1351 
TO 1550, 1551 TO 1575, AND IN THE PERIODS 1576 TO 1725 
AND 1726 TO 1750. 


Average Average Average Average 
Occupations, Rate for Rate for Rate for Rate for 
1351 tO 1550.|1551 tO 1575.]1576 to 1725. |1726 tO 1750. 
Francs. francs. Francs. Francs. 
1. Agricultural laborer, male... 0.68 0.75 0.76 0.68 
2. Os fe female. 0.42 0.41 0.47 0.45 
BMV ATIC GG a ere cicleus cle eloiszore eters 0.87 0.86 I.00 0.80 
ft, MESON, choca coeLonoocaKdes 0.97 0.96 1.05 0.94 
B. GCHpxelicegaagnadcood00omue I.O1 1.01 1.12 0.96 
6. Painter and Plasterer....... I.02 1,00 TS 0.90 
Average of the six occupations. . 0.83 0.83 0.92 0.79 
Average price of the four grains, 

Detect Ke era errs ole eine) = 3.48 7.80 9.70 6.37 
Rise (+) or fall (—) of wages| Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, 
over 1351-1550 period....... : +11.0 —5.0 

Rise of price of grains over aver- 
age 1351-1550. .....-....-. 94.0 178.0 83.0 


Purchasing power of six days’ Hectolitres.|Hectolitres. | Hectolitres. | Hectolitres. 
wages, in hectolitres, of aver- 
age of four grains .......... 1.43 0.64 0.57 0.77 


It will be seen from the above how infinitely better the 
condition of the working classes was in the medizval period 
than at any time since the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. At no time, excepting the low-price period of the 


eighteenth century treated above, was the workingman 
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able to buy with his wages more than half as much grain 
as he could in the time preceding the discovery of the 
new silver mines. 

The abrupt change dating from 1550, nearly doubling 
grain prices in the average of the next twenty-five years, 
and almost trebling them in the long term of one hundred 
and fifty years from the average for the two hundred years 
preceding 1550, gave no increase in wages in the first 
twenty-five years of the great rise at all, and only 11 per 
cent. of increase after 1575, to offset an increase in grain 
prices of 178 per Cent. 

The happy interval in the eighteenth century, referred to 
above, made conditions supportable again, but the dear 
years succeeding in the century, dating as in England 
from about 1765, very soon threw matters back to where 
they were during the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Much of what followed in the history of France is ex- 
plained by these price-facts.* 


* The portraiture is made more impressive yet if we discard the method of 
averaging grain prices by regular, set periods of twenty-five, fifty, or one 
hundred years, and separate the dear years and cheap years in periods imply- 
ing historical changes, such as I delineated in the preceding pages. 

Thus beginning with 1561, and following the tables of Mr. d’ Avenel, we 
have up to the year 1600 but three years with the price of wheat at less than 
10 francs—-the hectolitre. These are the years 1561, 1564, and 1600 with an 
average of 8.35 francs. The thirty-eight dear years 1562 to 1599 average 
the famine price of 19.46 francs. 

The forty years’ period preceding 1560, 7. ¢,. prior to the Huguenot wars, 
show but six years with grain above 10 francs—the hectolitre, an average 
of 16.66 francs; while the average for the thirty-four cheap years is but 
6.76 francs, 

The period of 1601 to 1668 shows not a single year in which the average 
for wheat was below Io francs. The average for the whole long period is 
17.30 francs. 

From 1669 to 1715 we count twelve cheap years giving an average of 
8.33 francs and thirty-four years averaging 16.96 francs. 

Thus we see that in the one hundred and fifty years dating from the out- 
break of the Huguenot wars to the end of the reign of Louis XIV. only 
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The Prices of other Commodities. 


The change in the prices of other commodities is equally 
illusory and gives no other showing than what we found 
in English prices in the preceding chapters. 

In this class we find the same conditions expressed as 
in English prices. There is no where any indication that 
at any time prices were raised by the reputed price revolu-- 
tion. Iron is very irregular and very high in comparison 


fifteen years are under the high-price average, and one hundred and thirty- 
five years of scarcity and famine prices. 

The longest succession of dearest years and the highest average, we find 
in the time of smallest money supply, but in the time characterized more 
than any other by a long succession of inner disturbances and civil wars. 

The period of 1716 to 1765 gives us twenty-four years with an average of 
8.07 francs and twenty-six years averaging 12.62 francs, thus showing an 
average of 10.45 francs for the fifty years as against 8,24 francs for 1520 to 
1560, Counted in the ratio of the eighteenth century brings the average of 
1520-1560 to 11.23 francs, a somewhat higher range than the average for 
the fifty years in 1716 to 1765. 

We see by this showing that the averaging of prices of fixed-time periods, 
which I followed in the text from Mr. d’ Avenel’s procedure, gives by no 
means so full a demonstration and so impressive a picture of the price situa- 
tion of the past as this division into periods measured by historical events. 

The period 1766 to 1800 has but asingle year when the average fell below 
10 francs, and shows I5.Io francs as the average for the whole time of the 
other thirty-four years. 

I will add here the statement of prices of wheat divided into historic 
periods in tabulated form. 


STATEMENT OF PRICES OF LOW AND HIGH PRICE YEARS; AND THE 
NUMBER OF YEARS OF LOW AND HIGH PRICES IN THE NAMED 
PERIODS: 


Price under zo | Number of Years Price over1o | Number of Years 
PERIOD. Francs with Price Francs with Price 
per Hectolitre, | under x9 Francs, per Hectolitre. over 10 Francs. 
# 

1521-1560....+ 6.76 34 16.66 6 
1561-1600,...- 8.35 3 19.46 38 
1601-1668..... — — 17.30 68 
1669Q-1715..+++ 8.33 12 16.96 34 
1716-1765...+- 8.07 | 24 12.62 26 
1766-1800..... _ I 5 15.10 34 
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with modern prices. It certainly does not show any 
general tendency to a rise from what may be called the 
general medieval average.* Lead is more steady. The 
average for 1351 to 1550 is 51 centimes ; for 1551 to 1750 
it is 52 centimes the kilo. 


V. PRICES OF METALS, WOOL AND WOOLLEN CLOTH. 


z z ele Woollen Cloth. 
é Ae. 3 Raw. Per Meter. 
Period. : : : 

Kilo. Kilo, Kilo. tst Qual. | 2d Qual. | 3d Qual. 

Francs. | Francs. | Francs. | Francs. | Francs. | Francs. 
T2°76—T300 501.5. a < oe 0.40 “ 20.58 E233 5.83 
D32OL— L325 cree aes) 0.34 0.20 ss 32.15 13227 6.36 
PA20=035O wc se 4% 0.78 0.91 25.48 13.50 4.58 
TG5E— EST Seva cereale 0.43 0.67 2 29.18 14.06 2 
137 OT AOO se ieieiais <1 0.64 0.45 vs 37.80 13263 5-49 
I4OI-1425........ 0.78 0.38 sc ay 11.82 5.12 
1426-1450........ 0.75 0.54 oe 20.60 10.98 4-19 
TARE GIG an Gu bec 0.45 0.34 a sf 10.18 2.62 
PAT O—=NEOO se viayel «ore 0.41 0.64 0.70 we ss 4.14 
TiS OU 28 atslels/eteie 0.82 0.61 os 24.61 a 3.65 
T520—-E 5505 cise oie 0.30 0.46 1.00 ¥ £2.90) [aaa 
MGI Tal 57S irre sieieiecc's 0.50 0.36 0.90 45.36 10.86 4.64 
LS 7O—TOOO asinipcies 0.61 0.52 1.30 20.90 15.96 lee 
I60I-1625........ 0.61 0.54 se 21.00 8.80 3.20 
TO260—LO5 Osco) ol 0.84 0.54 2.50 42.00 Q. 20) | 42275 
BOG T—TO76 1. sec «is 0.32 0.64 Te SO) 28.00 6.50 2.70 
1076-177 OOnis «ss, «010 0.40 0.53 2.80 s cs BY 
TI PASS Ss, Genetic 0.31 0.53 0.80 25.00 6.00 | 4.50 
1072 O— 1076 Orcveledainyoaeas 0.47 0.50 1.70 26.00 g.10 2.60 
TTB Me T77 7 Bi rosea) 0 0.28 0.50 FELO ue a 2.45 
7. O= TT OO s etestene eae 0.51 0.76 I.go 15.00 6.60 2.80 


The manufacture of finer woollen cloths up to the middle 
of the seventeenth century had no existence at all. The 
finer cloths were all imported and the home manufacturers 


* The average for the period 1331 to 1550 is 57 centimes; for 1551 to 
1751 it is5£ centimes the kilo, which is equal to 5 cents and 44 cents re- 
spectively the pound. Allowing for the higher silver value for the period 
the price is equal to 7 cents. At present the best raw-iron is not over a 
tenth part of that price, 


ee 


a 
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in the coarser makes, had not developed even to a state 
of efficiency. At the end of the fifteenth century there 
were but fourteen towns in all France (outside of Rouen, 
St. Lé and Montivilliers in Normandie) engaged in the 
manufacture of woollens.* With Colbert, the manufacture 
of the finer cloths was started in Carcassonne and in 
Sedan where Spanish wools of the finest quality were 
employed. The reduction in prices follows as a natural 
consequence of the industrial progress. The high prices 
of the preceding period are but natural. But they demon- 
strate clearly the economic fallacy of the money theories. 
The wool prices are too sparingly given for the time pre- 
ceding the middle of the sixteenth century for use in this 
discussion. The prices vary considerably from one period 
and another. Wool was never the great staple in France 
that it was in England, and it would be very bold to draw 
comparisons from these records, as wool is a very variable 
quantity so far as quality is concerned. But even if we 
were to take 1.80 fcs. the kilo asthe general average price 
for the period 1600 to 1800, this would be a low price. It 
would be equal to 16 cents the pound and below the price 
of English wools which held about the same price at the 
end of the eighteenth century it held at the end of the 
sixteenth ; but was considerably below the fourteenth 
century prices, not counting even the altered ratio of 
silver. 

Arthur Young, in “ The Question of wool truly stated,” 
says: 

‘¢ That in 1787 unwashed French wool cost 16s, 11@. the tod of 28 pounds 


= (144 cents the pound) which is, washed, equal to £2 2s. 6d. (363 cents the 
pound).” Pad J 


The wool of Berry he gives as £3 os. od. to £3 55. od, 


* See Moreau de Jonnes, Etat Economique, etc, 
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“half washed.” This is undoubtedly a higher grade and, 
certainly, far superior to the kinds of wool raised previous 
to 1550. To these latter the lower-price wools mentioned 
by Arthur Young can be fitly compared, which would give 
then an equivalent in French money of about 1.50 fcs. 
the kilo. (13 cents the pound). 

The French price comparisons which we have conducted 
to this point show the same general points which we found 
in our English records. The prices vary, but on the whole 
show no material rise from middle age prices, reduced 
to money of our time, up to the end of last century, to 
which period Mr. d’Avenel hasled them down. The only 
great difference is in grain prices. The proportionate rise 
is nearly the same and covers also the same stretch of 
time. We shall find the same occurrence in German 
prices, to which we shall turn presently. But even this 
difference becomes very much reduced when we remember 
‘that medizeval prices, z. ¢., up to the latter part of the six- 
teenth century, are given in a much higher value in ratio 
of silver to gold. Mr. d’Avenel is of opinion that giving 
prices in silver value in relation to gold would be creating 
an ideal money standard, that the payments were made in 
the silver equivalents of the time, and have to be consid- 
ered as such. This may be correct so far as correspond- 
ing comparisons of the time are made. But when we 
measure values of another period, when these very altered 
relations of ratio, 2. ¢., the cheapened price of silver, have 
admittedly caused altered price conditions, this changed 
value of the paying medium, has necessarily to be consid- 
ered. I have refrained from applying this change in the 
ratio to my tables of prices, intending to reserve the 
statement for the reader to give it the weight which it 
undoubtedly deserves in the whole record of English and 
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French prices. In the German grain prices, tabulated in 
the following pages, I have added two columns, giving the 
prices of wheat and barley up to 1600 in the coinage value 
of to-day. The reader can see from that illustration how 
much nearer to medizval prices our present prices and 
even seventeenth century prices come if reckoned in the 
present coinage value of silver. 

It is impossible to give an exact statement as to ratio 
in the past, varying as it'was as to time and place. The 
statements of contemporaneous writers disagree very 
materially for the same country even. The average 
ratio prior to 1500 may be taken around 1:11. From 
after 1501 Soetbeer gives it for Germany, the Netherlands, 
and France, as follows: 


I50I to 1520 = 1: 10.75 
TS 2tto mm s4Ol— iG ent 25 
1541 to 1560 = 1:11.30 
1561 to 1580 = I: 11.50 
1581 to 1600 = 1: 11.80 
1601 to 1620 = 1: 12.25 
1621 to 1640 = 1:14 

1641 to 1660 = 1:14.50 
1661 to 1700 = 1:15 

1800 =e bebo 


Prices, if read in the lower silver value, would therefore 
have to be counted as follows, taking 1800 as “100”: 


I50I to 1520 = 144; 1521 to 1540 = 1374 


1541 to 1560 = 137; 1561 to 1580 = 135 
15S (OslLOOOr=—= 13% TOOLto 1020 — 127 
1621 to 1640 = 110; 1641 to 1660 = 107 
1661 to —sORie 1500 ===" TOO 


A Page from the History of Prices in Germany. 


I have referred in another place to the history of prices 
and money in German and to Mr. Stephan Beissel’s in- 
vestigation of the records covering the building of the 
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Cathedral of Xanten. This is the only German publica- 
tion known to me in which a continuous history of prices 
and moneys at one place is carried to the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Xanten lies on the Rhine, not far from the Dutch 
frontier. It was part of the archbishopric of Cologne, and 
had within easy reach a number of sovereignties, all of 
which minted their own money. It is evident from this 
that quite a variety of moneys circulated in the town 
and were handled by the chapter. 

The money of account into which all of these had to 
be translated, their weights and values varying at different 
epochs, was the mark of Xanten. Of this enough has 
been said to dispense me from again going over the 
ground. Mr. Beissel gives us the decennial average prices 
of wheat and barley from 1350 down to 1838; the wages 
of a master carpenter and his man from 1350 down to 
1680; and the prices of some building materials and 
metals down to the beginning of this century. These he 
all gives us in the Mark, Solidus, or Denier of the Chapter. 
By this he has made it a comparatively easy task for us to 
read the price history of nearly five centuries of very 
varied money relations. All we have to do to make the 
figures intelligible is to apply the change in the value of 
the coins which the different periods have experienced, 
a somewhat incomplete statement of which has been 
supplied in a preceding chapter. 

The treatment is not as satisfactory as if the values had 
been figured in the money of to-day, as was done by Mr. 
d’Avenel in his zstory of French Prices. We have in Mr. 
Beissel’s statement only general periods for which the re- 
lation of the money of the period to the mark of to-day 
is given. He leaves it somewhat in doubt when the change 
took effect. But as the prices are quoted in decennial 
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averages, and these decennial average prices agree with 
the figures of the long periods, it is safe to accept the 
ratio given for the period which is marked by correspond- 
ing prices, but which fails of close identification of money 
ratio. To leave the least possible room for doubt, I have 
given only the consecutive figures up to 1550, and left out 
some of the intervening decades of the later periods on 
account of certain omissions in the statement of my au- 
thority. I shall, however, fill in the prices also to show 
the general coincidence of the averages with the averages 
for which I have supplied the values of the moneys. 


I.—PRICE OF ONE MALTER (OF XANTEN) (4§ BUSHELS) OF 
WHEAT, AND ONE MALTER OF BARLEY, GIVEN IN THE 
MARK OF THE CHAPTER; IN THE MARK OF TO-DAY; 
IN THE EQUIVALENT IN BUSHELS AND IN AMERI- 
CAN MONEY; PERIOD 1372 TO 1838. 


(Columns 8 and 9 give prices of 1372 to 1600 in the average ratio of the modern period.) 


Prices in Marks of ay § o oO 
Chapter, 4 Sai ree ca 
“és Od as as In Ratio of 
Gie4 om te! tom) 
ane s al BO we to-day. 
Periods, i & Gy dala||, eae aA aA Z.¢.11 = 15} 
Qe | Be | &. (Sy | Sn | aa | as 
» nh 
Es Bis A ras F 3 i} oo 
se ieee S165 | ee" | _|—__—_ 
H Wheat. | Barley. | Wheat. | Barley. 
1361-1400] 145 1¢ | 22; 1 7 | 153 |$0.504|$0. 304 |$o. 703 |$o. 43 
I4OI-1450| 2 Ifs | 375 | 6 | 183% | 0.61 | 0.32 | 0.86 | 0.45 
T451-1480| 149] 1 ely ey Il aly 0.56 | 0.303] 0.78 | 0.43 
1481-1520, 144 15 | 375 | 52] 1875 | 0.56 | 0.36 | 0.78 | 0.50 
1521-1550, 235] Is | 325 | 54] 207% | 0.62 | 0.41 | 0.85 | 0.64 
1551-1580] 535] 3is | See) 4 | 39x% | 1-05 | 0.70 | 1.42 | 0.95 
1581-1600) 1175] 67% | 1743 | 3 | 53 164 O.OR [FL TEs | LeE7 
1601-1620] 1144| 685 | I7¢5 | 3 
1621-1680] 147%] 85 | 23f5 | 24+) 56y | 1.72 | I.or | 1.82 | I.09 
1681-1720] 15;°5| 87% | 25 2 
1721-1750] 14 7#s | 21585 fe 3285 | 1.04 | 0.59 | 1.07 | 0.61 
1751-1780] 253% | 13 384 
1781 26 1375 | 3975 2) 2638 | 0.88 | 0.48 | 0.90 | 0.49 
1838 34k | 162 51 + | 254 | 0,86 | 0.43 | 0.86 | 0.43 
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II. WAGES OF A MASTER CARPENTER AND A JOURNEY- 
MAN SAWYER PER DAY IN DENARS (144d. TO THE 
MARK) TRANSLATED INTO THE RMK. AND PFENNIG 
OF TO-DAY ACCORDING TO THE RATE IN TABLE I. 


(1350 A. D, to 1680.) 
(Reichsmark 23.80 cts.) 


2 i] 
Wares per a Wages in Rmk. | Price per bushel = 8 =} 
diem > of to-day. of coi 2%. 
§H | 2 o Sg Ss a 
q | =a | eof] 23 
Period. w ‘Sia : a ee 
A dsgobe prac) feb qlee he ore 
: bs se |] g 
3) 4 A 
m \Rmk. Pf.|Rmk. Pf. 
1360-1399] 37 26 7 | 1.80 | 1.26 |$o.501|\$0. 303 
I400-1450|} 43 34 6 £560. |) b-42) | Oc0r 0532 
I1451-1480| 38 25 6 1.58-|-1.04 | 0.56 | 0.304] — 9 | —12 
1481-1520] 33 52 | 1.32 0.56 | 0.36 | — 9g | —27 
1521-1550) 36 32 Bole Pa34,|) 1249) On02-)-Osnte te is alee ae 
1551-1580) 54 53 4 E.49 | 1.47 | 2.05 | 0.70 (=R70 | es 
1591-1620) 125 129 3 2.58 | 2.68 | 1.70 | 1.02 | 4 196) 4+ 65 
1621-1650) 189 164 24 | 3.27 | 2.85 | 1.90 | E.10 | +220) 90 
1650-1680} 200 189 2 2.78. | 2.62" 7.52) 140. 808) 21 15 eee 


In Table I, I have calculated the prices of the two 
grains, reported by Mr. Beissel in the mark of the chapter, 
in Reichsmarks and carried this into American money 
and measure for the convenience of American and English 
readers. I have also added two columns giving the prices 
in the new relations of silver to gold, which gives to 
prices expressed in silver a very different value in the 
periods previous to the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury from those succeeding the change in ratio. This is 
only to show the nearer approximation of medizeval prices 
to the more modern prices, if both are expressed in the 
inferior silver value of the later time. We find the 
same rise in grain values in the latter part of the sixteenth 


* Rise is marked +-; Decline is marked —. 
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century, which we noted in the French price-history, and 
going all through the seventeenth century as in the price- 
history of England and France. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the history of Ger- 
many of the seventeenth century. The Thirty Years’ War 
_is perhaps one of the most appalling chapters in the history 
of human savagery. Since the days of the migrations of 
nations no such thorough destruction was wrought in any 
other European country. Not one third of the popula- 
tion of Germany was left when the Westphalian Treaty 
arrested the destroying hordes to whom friend and foe 
were equally inviting prey. That tillers were few and 
prices were high, famine and disease the characteristics of 
a considerable period after the close of the war, are facts 
so well established that folk lore is full of reminiscences of 
them. The horrors of the time are to this day the theme 
of the fascinating stories which help while away the 
winter evenings in villages and towns. 

But no sooner had the wounds begun to heal than the 
borders of the Rhine were again made the seat of san- 
guinary war. The horrors of the wars of Louis XIV. 
were mainly felt there. Whole sections were laid waste. 
The atrocities of the Thirty Years’ War were re-enacted. 
It is easy of comprehension from all this that grain prices 
would show the effect of the conditions which characterize 
the history of Germany from the latter part of the six- 
teenth to the second or third decade of the eighteenth 
century. 

With the beginning of more prosperous times after the 
close of the war of the Spanish succession, we witness 
also here the appearance of a new price era. Grain prices 
show now the same lowgrifig tendency which we find in 
French and English prices. I need not dwell to any ex- 
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tent on this phenomenon here, as I have dealt extensively 
with the subject when treating of French and English 
prices. That the three leading countries of Europe all 
experienced a rise, covering nearly the same period under 
a sufficiency of natural causes, and that a decline followed 
when these causes had abated, is abundant refutation of 
the theory that the quantity of money in circulation 
causes the rise and fall in prices. 

The German prices after the high-price period show a 
very near approach to the prices of the period closing 
with the middle of the sixteenth century, the time from 
which the decadence of Germany begins. But even this 
is but a repetition of the coincident facts in English and 
French price-history. 

In Table II. the wages show the history of the times in 
a graphic manner. It is the same sad story told by 
Thorold Rogers of England, and in the French price-his- 
tory given above. Wages rise, in round numbers, but 65 
per cent. over medizval rates, while grain prices are about 
200 per cent. higher.* 

The most highly colored description of the effect of 
high prices of corn, whatever the cause, on the fate of the 
working classes, would pale alongside of the eloquence of 
these figures. 


* Next to the war the deterioration and debasement of the coinage had 
much to do with this. I have referred to the state of the debasement of the 
currencies of Germany inthe seventeenth century in preceding pages. Prices 
advance rapidly under such debasement but wages creep up very slowly and 
seldom, and then only under very favorable conditions, work up to the 
standard of altered prices. These favorable conditions, however, were 
entirely wanting in the seventeenth century in Europe, a century in which 
all the refining and redeeming features of the Renaissance period became 
lost and the freedom and independence of the community were submerged 
in a general sweep of absolutism and oppression. 


With the help of these facts the few prices quoted in 
Table III. will also find an explanation. Destructive wars 
would necessarily show their effect first on bulky materials 
as a rule brought from a considerable distance. 


III.—PRICES OF CERTAIN 


WAGES AND GRAIN PRICES. 


BUILDING 


MATERIALS IN DE- 


09 


NARS OF XANTEN AND IN THE MARK OF TO-DAY. 


(One mark = 23.80 cents.) 


tooo Bricks} 1 MALTER | x Loap oF |x Pounp oF! roo LatuH |: Pounp oF 
or TiLEs. Lime. SLATE, Leap. Nalts. Wax, 
PROD. r Fi vi g di 4 
a w on wa 4 ~ 42 aw ae ar eee a 
8 E Beale he E 8 E 8 E 8 g 
A ~% fa) 4 A a4 A 4 QA 4 A [a4 
136I-1400......... 177| 8.60} 50]/2.10] 135] 6.56) 34/0.17 3 |0.147| 30 |1.46 
MAOV UAB Owe ove «ole» 220] 9.17] 65/2.70} 170] 7.08] 6 |o.25 4 |0.166} 20 |0.83 
TAR RT SO ae < os 170} 7.08] 52/2.15}] 180] 7.50) 5 |o.207| 33/0.147| 34 |1.42 
TAST—F520... 2.00% 170] 6.80} 48/1.91] 192] 7.50] 44/0.173] 4 |0.16 | go |1.60 
I52I-1550.........| 230] 8.80] 48]1.83) 178) 6.77] 4 |0.152| 44|0.17 D7 
BETES SOs «ico s/= 500/13.87] 95/2.60] 290) 8.05] Io |0.27 8 10.20 | 50 |1.47 
E5OI—LOOO....+ « siaee 270|/5.60] 445/10.12] 15 |o.31 | 13 |O.26 |108 |2 25 
I60I-1620......... 1700)/29.60] 335/5.65}| 865|15.10] 23 |0.39 | 18 '0.30 |165 |2.80 
MOZT—TOSO ss «0.6 »)<ve 5 2050|28.14| 620/8 .61/1900/26. 40] 26 |o.36 | 25 |0o.35 |180 |2.50 
OS Tasty ZO s oo) oe/sis)2 2500|25.00} 690/7.18]1600/16.80] 32 |0.33 | 26 |0.27 |180 |2.08 
T7QO=1799- 2s +0225 1320/6. 10/2200] 10. 28 63 |0.29 |350 |1.65 
Average, 1360-1550 8.18 a6 7.08 0.20 0.16 1.39 
do. 1601-1720 25.38 pa 15.40 0.32 0.29 2A 
Average, 1360-1550 
in silver value of 
BRODIT 2Osyelees.s) 10.90 2.86 9.40 0.28 On23 I 89 
Percent. 1601-1720 
over first period. 131 138 65 I4 26 28 
Percent. 1790-1799 
over first period. . T15 9 26 —8 
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The rise in prices is smallest in small articles, produced 
near the place of consumption, such as nails and wax, or 
in articles of small bulk relatively to value, such as lead. 
These show but little above the percentage of difference 
which wages show in excess of medieval wages. Work- 
manlike dexterity, inventiveness, and flexibility of organiz- 
ation had experienced very decided decline from the 
high development which distinguished the German indus- 
trial world of the two centuries closing with 1550. With 
no improvement in the system of labor the price of in- 
dustrial commodities must closely conform to the ruling 
ratio of wages. 

Expressed in modern silver value these latter articles 
in the two price divisions show so close an approximation, 
that little remains upon which could be based even the 
most strained argument for proving the money-quantity 
theory. 

Compared with the prices of 1790-1799, these differ- 
ences become so minimal that they disappear in some 
instances. 

Before closing this chapter I will give a comparison of 
a few prices of meat, poultry, and farm-produce, quoted 
by Mr. Beissel. These I shall state in’ present money 
only, with the original quotation of deniers in parenthesis. 
The prices are not in equally continuous quotations. 


1370-79. 1420-99. 1540-59. 1790-99. 
Ham, per pd.. (5) 4.78 cts. oe 8.25 cts. 
tore fe es (5)edc7Saaia(S ms acO me (45) 5.14 cts. 
Beetemc ur: CED) IP 7.20 
Capon, one... (20) 19.12 “* \(23) £5.55 ©° | (ayo) 1816 etss 
/ Chicken, ““ (72) 8,35 cts.| (6) 5.95 “‘ \(14) 9:60 “* (60) 6.66 ‘“ 
Eggs, 100... .|(29) 33.25 cts. (300) 33.32 ‘* 


4 


CORROBORATING EVIDENCE CONCLUSIVE. Zit 


Few as the quotations are which I can give in the last 
column, they are very significant when compared with 
the medieval price columns. They show conclusively 
what has been already pointed out in another place, that 
prices of farm produce and meats are rather stable, and 
change only when altered economic and commercial con- 
ditions make an inroad into the old economy, and open 
up markets which had no existence previously. These 
conditions, however, were not present in the Germany 
of the first half of this century and neither were prices of 
this class of commodities higher in 1850 than they were 
in 1350 to 1550.* 

The prices of home manufactured articles, cloths and 
wearing apparel, which I find quoted, point.the same in- 
formation as in table III. 


Ratio of 1:15%. 
Year. Article. Denars. 
ey In dollars, 

3 7OV.¥e) oes once An ell of good cloth...... 84 6.52 1.55 
SEOs giog ante An ell of good linen...... 15 1,00 0.24 
EFNet els sate CARICOalbemcteie eee telerelet ater creratcls)« 432 29.40 7.09 
TA ZO} eohete) siejaile An ell of black cloth...... 108 5.85 1.40 
FeO poate An ell of medium cloth. .. 52 2.90 0.70 
MAA Ova zo) ste te An ell of coarse grey cloth. 48 2.80 0.68 
REO, oe Op aoe An ell of fine grey cloth... 120 7.00 1.70 


* The few illustrations cited, on the contrary, point to higher prices in the 
period 1350 to 1550 than in the last decade of theeighteenth century. If we 
contrast the industrial activity ang géneral prosperity of the time closing with 
about 1550 with the stagnant conditions in the latter period, these prices are 
but natural exponents of the conditions prevailing in the Germany of that 
time, during which the purchasing power of the industrial classes was re- 
duced to the lowest possible minimum. 
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In giving these prices their proper value, we must not 
overlook the fact that the economic development of the 
lower Rhine country, at this period, was quite in advance 
of the England of the seventeenth century even; Cologne 
was especially reputed for its cloth industry. The cloth 
weavers were its most powerful guild. Linen was a 
prominent industry of the surrounding country. The 
trade of Cologne rested largely upon these two staples. 
Yet who would not see at first glance that the articles 
quoted could be easily procured to-day, or at any pre- 
vious time, at the prices named ? 

The kind of ell is not mentioned. But eke ell of com- 
merce in use in the lower Rhine country up to very recent 
times was the ell of Brabant = 69 centimetres, or 27 
inches. The ell of Cologne did not differ much from this. 
The number of ells accounted for a coat agree with this 
presumption. 

With this allowance to bring the ell up to our yard 
measure, we can quickly see the high character of these 
prices. It will be admitted that at no time within recent 
experience would these prices not have been considered 
very dear. It is needless to go into fuller detail. I could 
have added, perhaps, more extensive data for illustration. 
But as the price-history of England and France so com- 
pletely demonstrates the same facts, any more proofs 
would be useless and tiring amplification. 

In view of all the facts introduced, any argument on 
my part would be filling space without adding to the ful- 
ness of the demonstration brought out in these chapters, 
that prices are not the effect of the accidental relations 
of money quantities to merchandise. 

In the succeeding chapters I shall show the actual fac- 
tors which make the prices of commodities. 


“THIRD PART. 


———s 


| THE TRUE PRICE-MAKING FACTORS. 
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Relation of the Share of Labor to the Cost of the Product.—Comparison of 
Wages and of the Corresponding Cost of Labor in the Product in Differ- 
ent Countries.—There is no Connection between Time-Wages and Labor 
Cost.—Fall in the Cost of Labor and Rise in the Rate of Wages in In- 
dustries, Manufacturing, Mining, and Agricultural within the Century.— 
The Cotton Industry as an Illustration—The Iron and other Industries. 


FOREMOST among the elements that make prices stands 
the cost of labor. A real rise in wages started in England 
at the time of the Revolution, and has progressed, with 
interruptions and even retrogressions at certain periods, 
until it has reached the maximum figure of the present 
time. In France the rates have always been lower than 
in England. But a progressing rise from the time of the 
French Revolution * to the present day can be demon- 
strated with absolute certainty. In Germany the wages 
in the first half of this century were painfully small. Only 
after the half-successful Revolution of 1848 removed some 
of the worst encumbrances of medizvalism which the 
Congresses of Vienna and of Laybach had fastened again 
on the unfortunate country, did things begin to mend. 
From 1870 on a considerable turn to the better is observ- 
able. In America, wages, always higher than in European 
countries, the rise from 1850-1860, down to the present 
time, varies from 50 to foo and even 150 per cent. 


* Mr. Yves Guyot, in his valuable work Za Science Economique, has col- 
lected the wages paid in various occupations at different periods in Paris and 
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But the steady rise in wages has gone hand in hand 
with an equally steady decline in the cost of labor in the 
product. It is not a bold assertion, but quite in keeping 
with the facts in the case, as we shall see, that the rate of 
wages is in an inverse ratio to the cost of labor. Itisa 
demonstrable fact that in countries where the wages are 
lowest the cost of product is highest, and vice versa. 

Where we meet with such contradictions of what is 
usually assumed as a well-settled theory, z. ¢., that the 
rate of wages determines the cost of production, it cannot 
surprise us that so much confusion should still prevail on 


in the provincial towns of France, for both male and female labor. The 
same proportionate increase is noticeable for Paris as for the rest of France, 
and in male labor the same as in female labor. For briefness, I quote only 
the table referring to the building trade : 


AVERAGE RATE OF WAGES PER DIEM OF WORKINGMEN ENGAGED 
IN THE BUILDING TRADE IN PARIS. 


1805. 1840, 1853. 1866. 1875. 1883. Rise. 
Sire CoN Sis Co FPS CON SF. Co | Ste Co VJ ra coubercene 
Gellar diggers vcce csi occ’ 2.25 2.25 3-00 4.00 4.00 5.50 100 
SLOMECULLER srs ccc vie\e'n! ealalsiiee 3-35 3-50 5-00 5-50 5-50 7-50 110 
Stuccoworker 2.1... ./5.0ce5 6.75 8.00 9.00 12.50 88 
SEONESELEET ue aie lunitisleseiisise 3.25 4.00 5.25 6.00 6.25 7.50 105 
WWEASOM ae uinieiviclelsisiisiere(s eleisiniers 3-25 3.25 4.25 5.25 5.50 7.50 130 
TAMOUSIA)? sy celaisieiels selse’s ole 2.50 2.50 3.00 4.25 5.00 6.25 I50 
MEADOTER victeivcl slate (esi copes] £670 1.90 2.50 3-35 3.50 4-75 179 
Warpenteisa echelsisisie c's eseee| 3.00 3.25 5.00 6.00 6.00 8.50 183 
Cabinet maker....... eieisiais iN 3s5O 3-25 4.00 4-50 5.00 7-50 115 
Blacksmith aveisisis)sieisislerseies 5.00 5.00 5.00 6.50 7.00 7.00 40 


According to J. B. Say, Traité d’ Economic Politique, wages had risen 
about 50 per cent. in the time of the empire from the time before the Revo- 
lution. They kept on the same level until into the forties, From then only 
the steady rise is noticeable, as seen in the figures here quoted. 


1 The Limousin goes in the season to Paris and other large towns, and returns to his 
country home when building operations stop during winter, 
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Up to very recent years the peasant girls of Germany, 
and the town-bred girls, too, were in the habit of procur- 
ing their marriage outfits from the fruit of the spinning 
wheel. 


of Ireland to England! in worsted yarns on account of the lower wages paid 
to spinning girls, saying that they received from 2}d. to 3d. a pound (5 to 6 
cents). In England 5d. to 6d. was paid (toto 12 cents). Sir Frederic Eden, 
in The State of the Poor, gives the daily earnings of a spinner girl in 1787 as 
7@, Arthur Young in another place quotes them for about the same time as 
6}d. At the present time the spinning, doubling, and twisting of a fine 
combed yarn, so-called.2 fold 40 yarn, costs 4.20 cents in Bradford, Eng- 
land, 4.92 cents in a mill in Pennsylvania, the accounts of which I examined 
in 1887, and 5 cents ina Rhode Island mill, taken from the mill accounts 
by me in the summer of 1894. 

The wages of a spinner girl in a woollen factory in England are to-day 
about 25, (about 50 cents) per diem, and in America 75 cents, 

The yarns here mentioned by Arthur Young bear no comparison with the 
yarns quoted by me as present product. This yarn is of fine Botany wool 
and greatly finer than any spun out of Irish or English wool a hundred 
years ago. 

But putting them side by side, with this mental reservation, then even we 
have the remarkable fact here illustrated : 


Yarn, per pd. 


Labor cost 
Cents, 
1767-1778, England II 
1767-1778, Ireland........... st 
TOO7, Lune lANG. woe wscwitneee esis 4h 
1887-1894, America 5 


In the summer of 1894, while officially engaged with the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate in Washington in collecting statistical information 
bearing on tariff legislation, I received from Mr. Elijah Helm, the Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, valuable information which he 
procured for me, among which the following data on wages and labor cost 
in a spinning mill. He writes as follows: 

“Tt may perhaps be of further interest to you to have the following particu- 


1 The total of exports in woollen yarns and worsted yarns averaged 
From 1764-1770, 8,498*Stones 170,038 stones 
SS ny r07 77; 1459“ ror,964 ‘ 


(The Irish stone is 16 lbs.). 
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profits are highest. Both are regulated by the demand 
for the product of labor. . 

And wages rise in direct proportion with the rise in 
the productiveness of labor, whatever may augment this 
sine qua non of all wealth, profit, and wages. 

This will be seen from the consideration of the neglected 
element in the question; the mode of payment of the 
labor. In all employments engaged in the production of 
salable articles the work is directly paid by the piece rate 
or the day rate gauged by the output. Wherever it can 
be applied the piece rate prevails. When a day rate is 
established it is gauged ona fixed daily output. In some 
of the silk mills of Crefeld I found the maximum day rate 
of weavers fixed at 3 marks. The number of yards of the 
daily output was regulated by the quality, the number of 
shoots of the meter. Where this maximum was not 
reached corresponding deductions were made. As an 
excess of earnings, from higher exertion, leads, in the ex- 
perience of workingmen, to reduction in the piece rate, it 
is plain that few are anxious to make their superior 
ability an instrument for their own discomfort. 

In the old system of work in vogue at the time of 
Ricardo the pay by the piece was very general. The 
house industries supplied the manufacturing merchant 
with the supply of goods. The weaver received his yarn 
and returned the woven goods, and received his stipulated 
pay per yard. A great deal of the German textile trade 
to-day is conducted on the same basis. The yarn, before 
the great inventions were put into operation and enabled 
the introduction of the factory system, was spun in cot- 
tage homes, and certainly could not be paid at any other 
than piece rate.* 


* Arthur Young, in Zravels in Ireland, tells us of the large exporting trade 
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Up to very recent years the peasant girls of Germany, 
and the town-bred girls, too, were in the habit of procur- 
ing their marriage outfits from the fruit of the spinning 
wheel. 


of Ireland to England? in worsted yarns on account of the lower wages paid 
to spinning girls, saying that they received from 2}d. to 3d. a pound (5 to 6 
cents). In England 5d. to 6d. was paid (10to12 cents). Sir Frederic Eden, 
in The State of the Poor, gives the daily earnings of a spinner girl in 1787 as 
7d. Arthur Young in another place quotes them for about the same time as 
6i¢. At the present time the spinning, doubling, and twisting of a fine 
combed yarn, so-called.2 fold 40 yarn, costs 4.20 cents in Bradford, Eng- 
land, 4.92 cents in a mill in Pennsylvania, the accounts of which I examined 
in 1887, and 5 cents ina Rhode Island mill, taken from the mill accounts 
by me in the summer of 1894. 

The wages of a spinner girl in a woollen factory in England are to-day 
about 2s, (about 50 cents) per diem, and in America 75 cents, 

The yarns here mentioned by Arthur Young bear no comparison with the 
yarns quoted by me as present product. This yarn is of fine Botany wool 
and greatly finer than any spun out of Irish or English wool a hundred 
years ago. 

But putting them side by side, with this mental reservation, then even we 
have the remarkable fact here illustrated : 


Per diem. Yarn, per pd. 
Wages. Labor cost 
Cents. Cents. 
4767-1778, England......ssccccerecseces 12h II 
r767=1778, Ureland'....ccnccssccscescess 6 5k 
Heiss IDs EriGlan pudaohoncdaaonna0CKnoor 50 4h 
1887-1894, AMEFriCa.....0.cscseeevcteens 75 5 


In the summer of 1894, while officially engaged with the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate in Washington in collecting statistical information 
bearing on tariff legislation, I received from Mr. Elijah Helm, the Secretary 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, valuable information which he 
procured for me, among which the following data on wages and labor cost 
in a spinning mill. He writes as follows: 

“It may perhaps be of further interest to you to have the following particu- 


1 The total of exports in woollen gfarns and worsted yarns averaged 
From 1764-1770, 8,498stones 170,038 stones 
SEGRE 1459 x01,964 ‘ 


(The Irish stone is 16 lbs.). 
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Whatever the amount of wages, the output was de- 
pendent on the tools employed and the time devoted to 
the work. The piece rates were at all times small. But 
at the time when handwork supplied the rising demands 
of an expanding trade the result would be the same— 
rather a rise than a fall in pay, concurrent with higher 
profits. 

Sir Frederic Eden, in 1797, speaks of a rise in wages 
over 1787 in all employments where piece rates were the 
mode of payment, “ which,” as he says, “ten or twelve 
years ago was not nearly so plentiful as at present.” 


lars of actual earnings of mule spinners at a well-appointed Lancashire cotton 
mill, which I have received this morning in response to an inquiry. 
‘“ The average gross earnings of all 


6. Ss d. $ 
The spinners are per week........ 3 12 r= 17.85 
Less paid to piecers ............- I 6 6 =) 6-47 
NGG: coy eis acwitisinccrectele inetaim nie 2 6 Beate L4G 


‘*In some cases the net earnings—deducting the same rate for piecers— 
reached £2 145. 5d. = ($13.40) per week. These earnings are all for 53} 
hours of actual spinning. 

““On ring frames the average earnings—for girls—are 18s. 5d. ($4.47) per 
week,” 

The wages for ring spinners in American cotton mills are about 85 cents 
aday. But as the week in Massachusetts is, even now, after the late reduc- 
tion of the working time, one of 58 hours or Io per cent. more than the 
English time, the wages of the spinners are as high in England as in 
American mills rated on working hours. 

The mule spinners in America earn at a higher rate than the Englishspin- 
ners. This is explained by the fact that the mule spinners have no piecers, 
but employ a back-boy between two of them. It follows that the spinner 
has to work harder. The average wages for spinners in the King Philip 
mill are given me by Mr, Robert Howard, the Secretary of the Mule Spin- 
ners’ Association, at Fall River, as $15.00 gross—less $2.00 for the backboy 
= $13.00 net, With the greater exertion necessary on account of the ab- 
sence of the piecers and considering the longer working hours, the spinning 
in Fall River ought not to be higher than in Lancashire, in the higher num- 
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A reduction in the rate of pay could occur only conse- 
quent upon the introduction of new methods. Adam 
Smith does not yet mention any of the improvements in 
spinning which were destined to revolutionize the textile © 
industry, and with it the industries of the world. Still, 
wages had risen considerably from the beginning of the 
century to his time. With the introduction of the spin- 
ning machine wages rose in the spinning industry, which 
became a factory industry thereby. 


bers even, And this is practically the case, as I had occasion to find out by 
comparing the wage lists of the mule spinners’ associations as then in force 
at Fall River, Mass., and at Bolton in Lancashire. The prices are gauged 
on the number of spindles in the mule in Lancashire. In Fall River, in the 
lists sent to me by Mr. Howard, the prices are all rated on 720 spindles. 

Taking the same number of spindle rate for Bolton I find the numbers to 
be paid at the following price per pound of weft yarn spun: 


MULE SPINNERS’ PRICES PAID AT FALL RIVER, MASS., AND BOLTON,* 
ENGLAND, PER POUND OF WEFT YARN. 


Fall River. Bolton. 
Yarn number, Cents. Cents, 
36 1.17 1.10 
40 1.368 1.294 
48 1.8 1.614 
52 1.944 1.82 
60 2.37 2.256 
64 f 2.56 2.466 
72 2.995 2.966 
80 3.56 3.476 
84 3.805 3-739 
92 4.351 4.287 
96 4.538 4.47 
100 4.85 4.86 
108 5.346 3-45 
116 5.647 6.066 
120 6.098 6.38 
-— 


* I have computed the English penny price into cents and the Fall River price which is 
paid per 1,000 hanks in the pound, so as to get to an even basis. 
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But for a long time the weaving remained a house in- 
dustry, and what is here to the point was in the time 
during which Ricardo was forming his views, receiving in- 
creased wages, because of the greater demand for the 
piece goods and the freer supply of yarn. Before the 
introduction of the spinning machine the weavers could 
frequently not supply the goods in demand for the want 
of yarn. Sir Frederic Eden, Adam Smith, and Arthur 
Young give the rate of earnings of a weaver at about 8s. ; 
in 1818, the time of Ricardo’s writings, they were about 
155. 

Examples from the Cotton Industry. 

A manufacturer, Mr. Houldsworth, gave before a parlia- 
mentary committee, in 1837, from the books of his firm, 
the wages of spinners : * 


Mule spinners. Assistants. 
Year. No. Ss. a. Ss. a. 
MS OMe vole tetaioiaialsicteles deieteite tacieterete 180 32 6 270 
NOMA somadsodod dio ero SOOO OS 200 36 6 31 0 
TIGA wsstevoiein score cstei cue citvele.ce vores 180 44 6 27 6 
eh Pot ocab OC OOO OMGeE BOO TOCoOC 200 60 0 30 0 


These high rates were to an extent counterbalanced by 
the prevailing high price of bread. But they wereso much 
in excess of the rates in vogue before the introduction of 
the inventions, referred to, that a mere mention of this fact 
would show the error of the generally diffused views. 

The weekly earnings of fine yarn spinners at Bolton 
were given to me in 1887 as averaging 50s. a week, and 
spinners of medium numbers at Salford told me that they 
received about 2 guineas a week. But 50s.a weekin 1887 
was quite a different thing from 50s. in 1814, and even in 


* Quoted by Thomas Tooke, History of Prices, 
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1818. If we measure the value. of money in these 
different years by the price of bread, then the value of 
wages is three times as high now as then, in the time of 
the Napoleonic wars.* 

But with the rising wages a constant reduction in the 
cost of labor had gone on, and consequently a reduction in 
prices. This also showed itself in steady progression from 
the beginning of the century to the present day. 

The price of No. 40 twist per pound was: 


1797 1812 1822 1832 1877 
‘ Spee Saree Sede d. d. 
Price of yarn...~.- if (8) 256 I 4? rit 84 
Deducting cotton, in- 
cluding waste.... 3 24 I 6 9 7 4 6 
Leaving for wages, 5; 
expenses, and profits. 4 2 TO) 7¢ 4 24 


* Expressed in the price of flour, following the statement from the wage- 
book of Thomas Houldsworth, Manchester, and adding for comparison 
present earnings computed by the price of flour of to-day, we have this re- 
sult of the exertions of a fine-yarn spinner in the progress of time: 


Wages of Price from 5 : 
mule spinners. Hours Greenwich Hos- Quanity which 
sos Se of work pital records, Sen ee would 
Average per week, — Necheee 
per week, Flour per sack, P : 
s. d. s. a. Ibs. of flour. 
T8O4.crercvecceccrres 34 6 74 83 12 
OU Aeielsateletaie'eie cis '0 01s » 52 74 70 6 207 
LOAQueciele eisisivie't cee =e 38 6 69 45 233 
ROOAbiisisivisisieisis ele vieveis 46 6 532 20 652 


Low prices of food and raiment may not be found satisfactory by the 
classes immediately concerned in their production and distribution, but the 
wage-earner will not look with displeasure upon such results of recent de- 
velopment. If he and the farmer do not get all they are entitled to, it is 
due to the appropriation of an over-large part by the middleman, reduced 
by competition, however, to smalley*”and smaller proportions. 
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The cost of labor per pound and the average of wages 
earned per annum, per hand employed, is given by Mr. 
Ellison in his book on The Cotton Trade. 

Nothing is more instructive than this table for our 
purpose : 


Product per Cost of labor Average 

head, lbs. per lb. of earnings 

of yarn, yarn, per head. 

d. ys 

TOTO=VO22 visje scnarsie tere ce sere we 968 6.4 2613 

iepye ste Minar cc Ano Omagaric oC.ee 1,546 4.2 oT ae 

its atte Oe A ae macimclieeccsd oes 2,754 25 28 12 

£S5O—LOO Lanter reli rers eee 3,671 2.1 32> 30; 
TOSO—LS SZ nates evsiels hs 7 ease was os 5,520 1.9 44 


We find the same results in the weaving industry. Print 
cloth shows : 


| 
Weekly Labor Weekly 


product, per earnings 
yards. yard. per weaver. 
d. ‘Sarees 
NBT Aievetorereelae cee sie ecemio we aie sess 130.7 13 1A’ “oO 
TGS 3 OV aise oc. a.e, o/s omeneredeleta sterere rer PONTO? 6 12O 
TSOQOP GLLOOMDS 1) a croceerceee oe cies 540 13 Lye 
4 looms t 22 5 


The conditions of the weavers in 1832 were deplorable. 
The reduction in the pay was in consequence of great 
pressure exercised on the weavers by the encroachment 
of the power loom. In 1890 we see the labor cost re- 
duced to about. one fourth that of 1832, the wages 
increased by 50 to 100 per cent., and the cost of bread re- 
duced to less than one half the old price. 

Ellison shows about the same progression in woven 
cotton goods as in the yarns: 
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: Cost of Average 

Vear. “ie wee Labor per of yearly 
woven lb, earnings. 

d. eas 

18r9g—182r...... 322 15.5 20 18 
1829—1831...... 521 9.0 Ig 08 
1844—1846...... 1,658 3.5 24 10 
1859—1861...... 3,206 2.9 30 15 
1880—1882...... 4,039 253 39 00 


We see by this illustration that there is no connection 
whatever of the rate of wages and the cost of labor in the 
product. The cotton industry is not equalled by any other 
in importance. No other industry outside of agriculture 
employs the number of hands, sets so many wheels in motion 
and has exerted such an influence on the mental develop- 
ment of the age. No other is, therefore, so well adapted 
for our demonstration. It is only necessary now to make 
a few comparisons with the development in the industry 
in Germany to show once for all that higher wages depend 
on nothing else than the free exercise of the intellectual 
faculties in the economy of production, and that there is 
nothing more detrimental to the interests of the employers 
themselves than the application in practice of the objec- 
tionable theories referred to. 

. My own inquiries, as published in the Consular Reports 
of the State Department at Washington,* and in my book 
The Economy of High Wages have lately found most com- 
plete corroboration in the work of an eminent German 
economist, Dr. von Schultze-Gaevernitz, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy at the University of Leipsig, in his book, 
The Factory System (Der Grossbetrieb) asan Econonuc and 


* See Consular Reports, No. 93, on the cost of Manufacturing Print Cloth, 
also the Prefatory Letter to the Secretary of State of the author to his Re- 
port on Industrial EducationinFrance, 
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Social Progress, a Study in the Cotton Industry. (Leipsig, 
1892.) The relative state of the industry in England and 
Germany was the especial object of his examination. 

With wages not more than one half, and with 10 more 
working hours in the week, he finds the cost of direct 
labor in spinning mills a fraction higher in Germany than 
in England. The total cost, however, is considerably 
higher on account of the many overseers and other auxili- 
aries employed in German mills, who are almost entirely 
absent in English mills. 

Everything is done more quickly with fewer hands in 
England than in Germany. 

He compares the efficiency of an establishment in Mul- 
house and one in Oldham, both employing self actors; 
the Oldham mill with 70,000 spindles, the Mulhouse mill 
with 32,000 spindles. The former employs 167 hands, the 
latter 185. Oldham has 2.4 and Mulhouse 5.8 hands per 
1000 spindles. ; 

The number of yarn is 36s to 40s in Oldham, 20s in Mul- 
house. With the same number of yarn the difference 
would be greater yet. 

In spinning of No. 40s twist he finds the number of 
hands employed per 1000 spindles to be 2.3 for Oldham 
and 6.2 for Switzerland. 

In the weaving the cost of labor is higher on the Conti- 
nent than in England, in England higher than in America, 
as I have previously stated in my reports, and is here con- 
firmed by Prof. von Gaevernitz. The number of looms 
tended by one operator, the number of yards of the 
weekly output, make the rate of wages. It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate the statements, the matter ought for 
alltime to stand as ves adjudicata. It may, however, serve 
my present purpose to mention the case of the hand-loom 
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weavers still engaged in their old trades and homes, earn- 
ing wages not higher than those which made the English 
weavers of 200 years ago sing out their plaintive wails as 
reported to us by Macauley: “ Six pence a day; if justice 
were done us, a weaver would earn his shilling a day.” 

The result of an inquiry published in 1890 by Dr. Carl 
von Rechenberg, and cited by Prof. Brentano in his new 
edition of his Relations of Wages and Working Time to the 
Product of Labor refers to the incomes and the mode of 
living of the poor hand-loom weavers of Zittau. Rechen- 
berg investigated the cases of 28 families. All the mem- 
bers of a family work together. Outside of school-time 
the children are engaged in spooling ; the wife assists in 
the weaving. The time at work is 14 to 16 hours in win- 
ter and 13 to 15 hours in summer, if the efforts of their 
feeble frames can be called work. The incomes from 
weaving vary between three and seven marks per week. 

It is surprising to learn that some of them are still en- 
gaged in weaving shirtings and print-cloths. Here the 
daily earnings of one weaver engaged on this cloth are 
given as low as 37 pfennigs—about g cents (almost incred- 
ibly low) with a product of about 8 yards of 30 inches 
wide. Several other cases cited have earnings per day of 
48 to 60 pfennigs—z. ¢., 12 to 15 cents. 

Of course, it is an uneven struggle, this attempt of 
keeping up the contest, in countries of low economic de- 
velopment. But low as the earnings are, they are by no 
means so very much different from those ruling in the 
same regions in the good old times, when mechanical 
weaving was yet unknown. Dr. Louis Bein, in his /zdus- 
tries of the Voigtland (Saxony), gives us the weekly wages 
of hand weavers and machine spinners in Plauen and 
neighborhood. They are’ 
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Year. Weavers. Spinners. 
TSIGes gee saciae 5G hae ee ee $0.76 $1.75 

iSO Go colton accorGocucdoon 760 08k O.93 1) Tate sere asetate 
TSO" orate Lae hts, Saas BW ees 0.75 to $1.35 0.70 to $1.40 
ifelg tile Stn 8 BIO EMeiC oc Clo bilo vic aloes TLAO «© 0) Ao aeiapiaa ae 
Rolo ei Pheacinot © WOR bic tan MIG Ae Cardiok. ¢ FON OM 2eEOl iets wise sere 


For the convenience of the reader, I here again set 
down the earnings of the English spinners and weavers 
from the data given above side by side with the earnings 
of these contemporaneous workers in one of the earliest 
cotton manufacturing districts of Germany. 


AMOUNT OF WEEKLY WAGES OF WEAVERS AND SPINNERS 
IN PLAUEN (SAXONY) AND LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND, ~ 
EXPRESSED IN AMERICAN MONEY: 


Saxony. LANCASHIRE. 
Weekly Wages. Weekly Wages. 
Weavers. ae heed Weavers. Spinners. 
1QO4 wanes: $0.82 to $1.00 $7.40 
TOMO ccaisie herons 0.76 to 0.93 | $1.40 to $2.10 $2.00 Io 48 
MRR Sa anaes 1.40 1.05 to 1.75 1.86 8.37 
TSO2E ais 0.70 to 2.10] 2.10 to 2.40 3.264 7.00f 


The fine-yarn spinner’s wages may be reckoned at about 
25 per cent. above the average of mule-spinners’ wages in 
England. Even with this allowance made, what an enor- 
mous difference in the rate of wages at contemporary 
periods between the two countries. § 


* Power-looms. 

+ Women. 

¢ The average rate for mule-spinners ; the three preceding lines in the 
fourth column represent only fine-yarn spinning wages, 

§ The German rates in the first half of the nineteenth century are a good 
way below the wages of the fifteenth century, expressed in the same money 


equivalents, and not making any allowance whatever for the changed value 
of silver, 
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This under-payment of the spinners and weavers of 
Plauen and the Voigtland against English-men and women 
gives its true showing only when we hear the story of the 
effect of English competition upon the industries of this 
poor country with its imputed advantage of a low rate 
of wages. 

At the time of the Napoleonic decrees the spinners and 
weavers were comparatively prosperous. But no sooner 
were the ports opened to English yarns and manufac- 
tures, after the downfall of Napoleon, and the demand of 
the world following a return of peace had been satisfied, 
than the wail of distress is heard. The markets become 
glutted with the cheaper English yarns and goods. The 
104,964 spindles running in 1816 become reduced in 1817 
to 86,500 spindles. The time of 12 hours is reduced to 
6 hours. 


““The English competition, which had become so disastrous upon the 
(German) fairs, made itself equally felt in the direct trade from home. 
Wherever the Voigtland turned with its manufactures it found the markets 
filled with English cotton goods, Turkey, which had become during the 
continental embargo a chief customer of England, did not suffice to the pow- 
erfully expanding British industry, especially as there were in Constantinople 
in the neighborhood of 2000 looms in operation. She needed new fields for 
export, so that now in all the Mediterranean ports, closed so long a time, 
English ships entered again, From now on the English flag endeavored to 
make its preponderance felt upon all the seas, and English commerce began 
to occupy the first place in the world. Following the condition of things in 
the year 1814, the dealers in muslin of the Voigtland, who had their con- 
signments in Vienna side by side with the English goods, found themselves 
constrained to take their unsalable stocks back to Plauen and seek other 
markets for them, though the e yefise amounted to no less than 100 florins 
($40) in freight and duty per case.” * 


This brief quotation suffices to illustrate the history of 
the trade of this and other German manufacturing dis- 


* Dr, Louis Bein, Die /ndustrie des stichstschen Voigtlandes, 
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tricts during the nineteenth century in competition with 
the higher paid labor of England. At every turn of the 
wheel English competition threatens to break down the 
feeble reed upon which they lean, which the ignorance of 
ages has been extolling as a staff of iron, safe at all times 
to rest upon. 


The Bugbear of Indian and Japanese Competition. 


It has of late become the fashion to raise the cry of 
alarm at the threatening danger from Japanese competi- 
tion in the manufacture of cotton goods, the same as it 
was for some years previous to the starting of Japanese 
mills the fashion to become hysterical at the sight of the 
expansion of the Indian trade. The fact is that India 
spins only low counts, not above No. 20. The labor 
cost in these numbers is very small. The fall in the 
price of silver only affects the difference in the labor cost. 
The cotton is the same to the Lancashire spinner as to 
the Bombay spinner, plus the freight from Bombay to 
Manchester. But, on the other hand, coal and machinery, 
superintendence, and wear and tear, are higher in Bom- 
bay. The advantages, therefore, are limited, and consist 
in the difference in the cost of labor, and in the saving of 
the freight from Bombay to Manchester on the raw 
cotton, and of the freight charges from Manchester to 
Bombay on the spun yarn.* But allowing all that is 
claimed, the mere fact that only the lower numbers can 
be spun successfully in India, where the cost of the ma- 


* A statement of Mr. T. Comber, of Liverpool, submitted to the Royal 
Commission on Gold and Silver in 1887, shows the differences on which the 
fall of exchange would operate against the Lancashire spinner and favor 
the Bombay spinner. 


The number of yarn is No, 20. The rate of exchange at Is. 5d. per 
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terial stands highest and the labor lowest in the propor- 
tionate parts of the cost, contradicts the low-wage theory 
totally. In anything requiring higher proportions of 
labor the English hold the field. This is the same in 


rupee, about 30 per cent. discount, gives the following account for the lime 
the statement was made, 


Comparison between cost to English and to Bombay spinners of produc- 
ing and laying down in Bombay 1 lb. of 205 yarn : 


Cost to Advantage to 
English Indian English Indian 
Spinner. Spinner. Spinner. Spinner. 
ad. d. a. d. 
(CEE. SpoRudacnSdoconseUsCOUedGNNen 5-69 3 sees -69 
Depreciation and interest on mill and 
ANACHINETY cin da seis ve slvis.oie n's/e)s 51+ 6)» +42 64 -22 
(OCF GasponacagnacnmcononcensedOcdobeD 05 16 II : 
\WEGER Sceqodqeoddcdsndnpe SOOnONe IOS I.1r 99 12 
SHOR Soe dhadcadea wnoenoeesoeedodea de 28 46 18 
SUTIN ESeonconudenoepsonuoonogonadcas .40 25 15 
(CORO AE OnE -Grusoongastiqoan csocacoes 7-95 7-5° +5t +96 
Packing and carriage to Bombay...... +50 see oo +50 
Delivered at Bombay......-++e++ee0+ 8.45 7-5° +5r 1.46 
Net advantage...........- 95 


It takes 1% 1b. of cotton to spin a pound of yarn from Surat cotton, The 
.69 d. for freight to Lancashire of the cotton and .50 for freight of the yarn 
express the natural advantages which remain to the Bombay spinners under 
all possible circumstances, and cannot be removed whatever the rates of ex- 
change may be. The other advantages are of very small significance against 
this great factor, and are moregthan counterbalanced by the advantages en- 
joyed by the Lancashire manufacturer, as is demonstrated in the above table. 

In finer numbers the advantages are reversed. Surat cotton cannot be 
spun advantageously in higher numbers than 23s or 24s. American cotton 
has to be used in these, and the freight advantages enjoyed by India on her 
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Plauen as in India, in Moscow, orin Tokio. The Moscow 
spinner is not more enabled to compete with England at 
home on account of his depreciated paper rouble, than 
the Austrian was when his paper florin was but half its 


own cottons become lost to her. Here on a quasi-equal footing with 
England, so far as the cost of the raw-material goes, the advantages accruing 
to her from the low value of the rupee, in the other items of cost, could be 
put to atest. But so far no capitalist has yet been willing to take advan- 
tage from the alluring outlook, presented by bi-metallists and free-coinage 
advocates. Nor does British trade to India and the East suffer a very keen 
setback, as is usually proclaimed, although she has lost her trade in the 
coarser yarn numbers.. Excepting years of depression, the trade of cotton- 
goods has been expanding ever since mills were started in India in about 
1872. 
A list of exports shows this: 


QUANTITIES OF COTTON PIECE-GOODS AND COTTON YARNS SHIPPED 
TO BRITISH EAST-INDIA AND TO CHINA, JAPAN, AND TO 
DUTCH EAST INDIA IN THE FOLLOWING YEARS: 


Piece-Goods in Yarns in millions of 
millions of yards, Ibs. 
China, China, 
British |Japan, and| _ British Japan, and 
East India, Dutch | East India. Dutch 
East India. East India. 
923 478 3t 20 
1,205 478 35 36 
1,813 632 47 46 
1,792 600 49 38 
2,237 620 49 26 
2,196 839 57 44 
2,189 806 52 38 
1,964 790 53 28 
1,974 765 42 3r 
1,981 605 40 28 
2,419 670 43 25 


A comparison of the first line of figures (1870) representing the time before 
the East-Indian mills were started, and even 1878, with the last year’s 
figures, demonstrates the futility of the arguments, which these Pages have 
endeavored to controvert, 
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present value and wages were as lowas they are now. In 
Bohemia, in 1884,* in one of two cotton factories investi- 
gated by Dr. I. Singer, the wages ranged from 40 cents to 
$1.20 a week for 63 per cent. of all employed, and from 
$1.20 to $2.00 for the remaining 37 per cent. In the 
other factory the earnings were higher, that being a better 
organized mill. Still they ranged only from 60 cents to 
$1.80 for 62 per cent., and from $1.80 to $2.80 for the re- 
maining 38 per cent. The highest rate in mill A fis. 4 to 
fils. 5 ($1.60 to $2.00), was earned only by 47 per cent.; 
and in mill B the highest rate fis. 6 to fls. 7 ($2.40 to 
$2.80), by 2.8 per cent. of the total employed. The aver- 
age earnings of mill A were $1.20 per week, z. ¢., 20 cents 
per day, about 1? cents per working hour; and in mill B 
$1.50 per week, z.¢., 25 cents per day, 24 cents per work- 
ing hour. The value of the paper florins in gold was then 
36 cents, or near 20 per cent. less than the full valued 
money in which American and English operatives re- 
ceived their wages, higher by four or five hundred per 
cent. than these pittances. 

It is barely necessary to go to the far East for a low 
rate of wages paid in a debased coin or a depreciated cur- 
rency. We find the Hindoo, the Chinese, and the Japan- 
ese in Europe. They are found in the south and the 
west of Ireland, in the mountain districts of Eastern Ger- 
many to the Carpathian mountains, and from these to the 
Ural. But though their wages are almost stagnant, the 
wages of the intellectually advanced industrial nations 
have been all the time rising in the ratio shown above. 
Neither the depreciated pofiey nor the low rate of wages 
have been able to stop the triumphant progress of the 


* See my statement in The Industrial Situation, G, P, Putnam’s Sons, 
1885. 
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high-wage countries (America and England) in industry 
and commerce. The ten-cent-a-day wage of a Hindoo 
spinner, of which we hear so much as the cause of real or 
simulated apprehension, has risen to a higher figure with 
his increasing efficiency. But let us offset this increase 
by the decline in the rupee value, then we can easily find 
duplicates in the far more muscular individual of Northern 
Europe, working for a much smaller wage than this, and 
too anxious to have a ten or a fifteen-cent rate a day for 
every working day in the year. 

During my travels in Ireland, in Kerry and in Donegal, 
I found women and girls in profusion who would have 
been only too happy with steady earnings at sixpence to 
a shilling a week. I found them sitting in clusters on 
the road or walking barefoot, their shoes, with their 
stockings stuffed in, hung over their arms so as to save 
the wear and tear, knitting away eagerly. In some few 
places offices had been opened by London people, half 
for charity and half for trade, to make use of their work 
and find some employment for their latent talent. The 
peasant women walk fifteen miles to Glenties, where two 
London houses have opened stores, to dispose of their 
finished work and get their yarn. For long worsted 
stockings four shillings is paid a dozen pair. It takes 
allan expert knitter’s time to finish six pair in a week. 
The men tramp in gangs of ten and twenty to the 
nearest port to cross over to Scotland to bring home 
three or four pounds as the net results of their labor in 
harvest work. 

Yet England does not avail itself of this cheap 
labor begging for work at her very doors. According 
to a Parliamentary Return of 1879, there were only 1620 
persons of both sexes employed in the cotton industry 
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in Ireland, while England’s cotton operatives counted up 
451,508 persons. When I asked after this industry in 
1889, I was informed that the cotton mills, as well as 
many of the woollen mills, had been forced to give up 
as they could not compete with England. 


The Low Level of Russian Wages. 


I doubt whether any examples can be brought from 
the East of wages that are lower than what Russia shows. 
I have before me “ Landwirthschaft und Gewerbe in Mittel- 
Russland,” by Alfons Thun, and the “Report to the Rus- 
sian Government of the Commissioners to the American 
Exhibition at Chicago.” 

Thun describes the condition of the peasantry and the 
trades which give employment to this great multitude 
comprising still the working population of the Empire. 
He spent a number of years in the middle and western 
provinces. The governments: of Moscow, Smolensk, 
Vladimir, Nischni-Nowgorod, St. Petersburgh, etc., were 
the field of observation. It is my object only to show the 
miserable pittances at which the European sells his work, 
anxious to find even such earnings, of which we shall here 
give a few instances. At the opening of navigation a very 
active time sets in in the shipping trade. Vessels are 
to be loaded and unloaded, taken down the river, helped 
over bad places in the river bed. Frequently a vessel 
gets stuck, and the cargo has to be transferred to an- 
other boat. It is a hard time for the poor peasant, who 
by such arduous toil hopes to earn and take home a 
sum of money with whichAéo pay at least some of the 
expense necessary to tide over to the next harvest, or to 
pay off some of the dues and arrears hanging heavily over 
him. Thun gives the following statement as to these 
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earnings: From 1571 contracts made in 1875, in the dis- 
trict of Orlow, it appears that a workingman averages 
13.88 roubles in money, and 3 roubles in provisions for 
three months, or 18 kopecks (12} cents) a day. He re- 
ceives from 64 to 8} roubles, money down to bind the 
bargain, which, of course, is included in the total stated. 
This is about the only money that he can call earned. 
The balance, partly, has to defray various expenses of his 
own and partly to remunerate the headman of the artel 
and the leader of the gang, who procured him the job. 

The raftsmen on the Dnieper earn about 35 kopecks 
(25 cents) a day. 

Carpenters and builders hire themselves out to con- 
tractors in artels of eight to fifteen men. The province 
of Waetka is especially famed for its carpenters and build- 
ers, whose number is given at the high figure of 10,000. 
They go to great distances under the charge of contractors. 
They are found by the contractors. The earnings are 
given for the Orlow district as ranging from 30 tog5 roubles 
for nine months. (From 8 to 27 cents a working day.) 

Four hundred and eighty-nine contracts for another 
district, that of Urschum, divide the earnings as follows: — 


7% per cent., 100 to 160 roubles ($70 _ to $112.) 
ee ae ‘ 


29 7% TOO! ( 50 : 70.) 
35 “ce 50 “eo 70 “ce ( 35 “ce 49.) 
23 es Sie BS On te! OA(G2T 70 we oe) 
5 S ge COA S(aGoyyoy = 2arr.) 


Five eighths of the number, earn less than $50 for the 
period of work, z. ¢., nine months. 

Brickmakers by machinery or hand in the district of 
Moscow, at the time of great speculative movement in 
the building trade, earned in three months from 75 to 87 
roubles (without board), 7. ¢., about 70 to 78 cents a day. 
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The average for other governments is about half a 
rouble=35 cents. Laborers at the brick-works for the 
season (five to six months) 55 to 70 roubles (27 cents a 
day) in the Moscow district. 

I illustrate some of the leading trades only which em- 
ploy large numbers on full time, at least as long as the 
season lasts. I omit the many occupations which we 
class as house-industries, and wherein earnings cannot 
very well be gauged on a time basis. We can estimate 
from the earnings quoted for occupations requiring an 
uncommon amount of endurance and strength, as well 
as considerable skill, the standard of wages in the lighter 
industrial employments. 

But as these wages relate to a period of some twenty 
years ago, and twenty years, it may be said, contain the 
possibility of great changes in these rapidly moving times, 
we can here take up the thread spun for us by the Rus- 
sian Government itself in the Report of the Department 
of Agriculture of the Ministry of Crown Domains for 
the World’s Columbian Exposition held in Chicago, in 
1893. 

I will give a few extracts from this very elaborate and 
highly instructive report, touching only upon some of 
the chief employments of the agricultural classes, which, 
be it remembered, are mainly the working classes of 
Russia. 

Starting with cooperage and wood industry barrels, 
tubs, carts and sledges are made in the villages. About 
24,000 families are occupied. A workman earns about 30 
to 40 kopecks (21 to 28 cents) a day. 

Cabinet-making gives @€cupation to about 10,000 peas- 
ant families. Some masters employ hired workmen, who 


get 40 to 50 roubles (28 to 35 dollars) per year (with board), 
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according to skill. Working time 13 to 14 hours a day. 
The profit of the master is go to 100 roubles a year. 

Village locksmiths earn about 2 roubles ($1.40) a week, 
and the most skilful only 5 roubles. The wares are 
generally sold to middlemen, who spread them throughout 
the Empire and to countries in Asia beyond the Russian 
domain. 

In pottery an average potter makes a ccartload of pots a 
week, which he carries to the neighboring fairs or bazaars 
for sale. The price per cartload varies according to the 
season from 2.50 to 3.50 roubles, this being the total weekly 
earnings of a potter out of which the cost of the fuel and 
sometimes that of clay, not unfrequently bought, have to 
be deducted. Thusa potter earns no more than from 2 to 
3 roubles per week. Spinning is still done on spindles— 
the wheel is not known. A good weaver, man or woman, 
can make a piece of linen 50 arshines (28 inches) long, a 
week, and can earn in the working season from 70 to 100 
roubles. 

Cotton weavers work at their homes or in small factories 
where from 10 to 20 looms are placed. The warp and the 
weft, both machine made, are received by the peasants 
from the manufactories through the intermediation of 
commissioners found in the linen cloth industry; the 
goods are forwarded to the orderers as soon as they are 
finished. In the cotton weaving an ordinary weaver re- 
ceiving from 1.5 to 2.5 kopecks per arshine of tissue 
(1.05 cents to 1.75 cents per arshine, or 1535 toy 2.25 
cents per yard), earns during the winter not more than 15 
roubles; good workmen earn from 40 to 50 roubles. 
In the government of Saratov, where the Sarpinka is 
mainly worked, weavers earn from 33 to 45 kopecks per 
day or from 50 to 60 roubles per year. 
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By comparing these rates with those stated by Mr. 
Thun, it will be seen that labor could be hired as cheaply 
in 1893 as in 1873 in the dominions of the Czar.* 

In addition to this advantage of a very low wage-rate, 
Russia has had all along and still enjoys the advantage of 
a depreciated silver rouble, and up to recent years an even 
more depreciated paper currency. Wagesare paid in this 
latter rouble, as it is about the only money in circulation. 


“For budget purposes the official value in 1891 was 1.60 paper to I silver 
rouble, or 22.43¢. (44.86 cents).” + (The value of the gold rouble is 70 cents.) 


If we compute the wages given above at this rate of ex- 
-change—as of course we have to do for this comparison— 
then I doubt whether there is much to choose in the 
standard of wages, and in the advantages which a de- 
based currency is said to give to a country’s industries, 
between Russia on the one hand and India and Japan on 
the other. If these are advantages, then Russia would 
not need great armaments and vast plans of conquest to 


* T have frequently shown that low wages are always found in countries of 
undeveloped economic conditions and advance with the progress to a higher 
stage of development. 

An interesting proof I found recently in an address by Alfred Krupp, the 
father of the present owner, to his workmen, who had asked for an increase 
of wages. I will not repeat the self-complacent speech in which he details 
the part of benefactor he played in the early critical years of the works. 
The significant part is his own statement that in about 1827 smiths and 
casters were given then, after a rise in wages had been granted by this 
earthly Providence, one thaler and fifteen silber-groschen (one dollar and 
five cents, = sixteen and one half cents a day). Mr. Krupp was of opinion 
that the higher wages paid in 1870 were due to his generosity, and not in 
' obedience to a general economic law. w far this rate of wages falls be- 
_ hind medizeval wages, ruling in thef’Same neighborhood, can be seen by 
consulting Table II. of the Xanten price records of the preceding chapter. 

} The Statesman’s Year-book, 1894. 
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revenge herself on England. All it would require would 
be to set her millions to work at wages one third to one 
fifth those of England, and further reduced some 40 per 
cent. through a depreciated currency, and thus destroy the 
commercial and industrial greatness of the Island Empire 
at one sweep. 


Comparing Output of Labor. 


Very interesting results are derived from a comparison 
of the output of different countries working under such 
different rates of wages in the same industrial employ- 
ments, and of the cost per piece in the same fabrics. 
We have noted above the cost of spinning fine yarns in 
Alsace, England, and America. 

Like effects appear in weaving. We have mentioned 
the cost per yard and daily output of hand-loom weavers 
in Zittau and the labor cost of weaving cotton cloth in 
Russia. The output of a hand-loom weaver in Zittau is _ 
about nine to ten yards of cloth thirty inches wide, at a 
labor cost of about one and a quarter cents per yard. 

In Russia we find a cost of 1} to 2} cents per yard of 
weaving according to fineness. Reducing the paper rouble 
to a gold basis, the average would remain the same as in 
the Zittau example. The lower rate in the Russian 
account is undoubtedly on a coarser kind than the one in 
Zittau. The weekly output here is about sixty yards. 
The average output per loom per week in Burnley, 
Lancashire, in cloth of the same width is about two 
hundred yards. But as a good single weaver runs four 
looms in Burnley, and in Fall River and Lowell six to 
eight, the output is from eight to twenty-two times as 
great as in these low-wage countries. I found the com- 
plete cost of labor and expense of weaving and finishing, 


SMALL OUTPUT. | oan 


including general expense (which has to be counted in as 
an offset against hand-loom weaving where the weaver 
returns the finished cloth against the yarn received), to be 
in Burnley 6.182 cents and in Lowell 5.071 cents per 
seven yards, = 0.883 and 0.724 cents per yard, or about 
one half the cost at which the poor hand-loom weavers 
keep up the struggle for existence. 

But the difference between hand-loom weaving and 
power-loom weaving shows no less pregnant variations 
when we compare earnings, output and labor cost in 
power-loom weaving in the different countries which now 
are engaged in industrial competition. It is always the 
low-wage country which comes out second in the race, z. ¢., 
where the people toil the longest number of hours and 
produce at highest cost. 

Von Schultze-Gaevernitz in speaking of the relative pro- 
ductiveness of labor and its effect on wages and labor cost 
says: 

‘““T confine myself here to the following example, which rests on state- 


ments of Schoenhof, which were corroborated to mein Lancashire. It relates 
to print-cloth 64 x 64. 


Weekly pro- 
ier Cost of Working Weekly 
labor per hours earnings. 
SSS yard. day. 
Yards. $c. 
Germanys teers esis lei ota. 466 0.606 TZ 2.74 
SAEZ ELIA «cia iss-21+ ein exer sie 466 0.606 Lz 2.67 
HMGIANG yee) 1+ vives oe 700 0.55 9 3.90 
PANE TU CAi stages jeloterdiena/eyaugre ie! vere 1200 0.4 10 5.10 


Professor von Schultzge*took these figures from a 
pamphlet Juxfluences Bearing on Production published 
by the State Department in Washington in 1888. This 

16 
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formed part of my report on Industrial Education in 
France. I gave there, in brief outline, the general indus- 
trial situation as I found it from my travels and observa- 
tions made in 1887. 

The wide scope of my commission and the brief time at 
my disposal made it necessary to go quickly over a vast 
field, and leave for another opportunity a closer examina- 
tion of very important detail. I took up in 1888 the ex- 
amination of manufacturing cost in different countries of 
textiles, iron, and steel and other industrial products. 
Print cloth was one of the first items of my inquiries. The 
data for America, Switzerland, and Germany were taken 
from mill accounts byme. The English rate was obtained 
for me by friends, themselves large manufacturers in Lan- 
cashire, but not making this particular kind of print cloth 
in their own mills. Not satisfied with any information 
not obtained by personal inquiry on the spot, and from 
the mill accounts, I visited Burnley, the chief seat of print 
cloth-making for Lancashire the same as Fall River for 
America. There I obtained exact figures from the 
work accounts, which I made the subject of my report 
to the State Department ‘‘ On the Cost of Manufacturing 
Print Cloth in Massachusetts, Lancashire, and Switzer- 
land.” * The price paid in Burnley at the time was 252 
cents per 50 yards, z. ¢., 51 cents per hundred yards. The 
statement given above has to be corrected to that extent. 

Last summer, having to deal with these questions in 
Washington in connection with the tariff legislation then 
pending, I wrote to England for information as to changes 
made since 1888 in the piece rates paid to operatives. 

I received the following answer from one of the princi- 
pal concerns: 


* See Consular Reports of the United States, No. 93, May, 1888. 
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“Below we give a few examples. We rise or fall } d per pick andid 
for each 4 inches in width per piece of 24 yards. For instance : 


28 inch, 16 x 16 (American, 64 x 64) 54 d = 44 cents per 100 yards. 
ee ae “é oe B «ce oe oe 


32 ai 48 

28 “* 18x18 (American, 72x72) 63‘° 56 “ x3 
32 se oe se “ec + “ee 60 ae ce 
36 “e “se ae ae 7t oe 64 “ec ac 


This is a considerable reduction since 1888. But the 
American price has also been reduced to such an extent 
that the difference is still nearly as great as I found it in 
1888 between America and Lancashire. In answer to an 
inquiry, I received this reply from my friend, Mr. Robert 
Howard, the Secretary of the Fall River Cotton Mule 
Spinners’ Association : 


“In reply, etc., I will inform you that the price for weaving 64 x 64 regu- 
lar print cloth (28 inches wide) in Fall River is 16 cents per cut of 45 yards.” 


This is equal to 36 cents per 100 yards against Burnley, 
Lancashire, 44 cents per 100 yards. Hence the American 
weaver gets 8 cents less pay for weaving a hundred yards 
of cloth than the English weaver, although the American 
earns from 25 to 33 per cent. more wages. This is made 
possible, as has been explained, by the American weavers 
attending nearly twice as many looms as the English. 
English wages are so much higher, and English labor is 
so much cheaper than Continental for the very same 
reason. In the light of such facts, it must always remain 
an amusing spectacle to see the American cotton manu- 
facturer become excited and threaten to close his mills 
when a reduction is suggested of. a 60 tariff to a 40 per 
cent. basis. 


Examples fron Other Industries. 


Similar examples can be supplied ad infinitum. I will 
give two, collars and cuffs and white shirts. These two 
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items were very important factors in the legislative history 
of 1894, and deserve brief illustration. I am also here 
possessed of the facts through personal investigation. 

In 1887 I obtained in Berlin the cost of manufacturing 
these articles from the leading firm there, which is also a 
large exporter to America. Before making use of the 
data then obtained, I procured in 1894 a statement of the 
firm’s present manufacturing cost through their selling 
agent at New York, who wrote for it to his firm for pre- 
sentation of the facts to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

I found these figures to be the same as those given to 
me in Berlin.~- Little had changed in the seven years. 
The American figures are those submitted by the collar 
manufacturers (or rather by the foreman of one of the 
firms) to the Ways and Means Committee. The correct- 
ness of the figures was corroborated to me by leading 
manufacturers. 

Without entering into detail, I state here the labor cost 
for making a dozen linen collars in Berlin and in Troy: 


COST OF MAKING A DOZEN LINEN COLLARS. 


Berlin. Troy. 
Pfennige. Cents. Cents. 

(CHUN cao cop Sobd dougocanosdocn ne cos 7.50 1.78 
Cutting button=holesy. mes. eee ras 2.50 .60 £50 
Machine sewing, turning, banding, etc.. 72.50 18.00 21.00 
Birbton-bOlin oc Pace aicleisve dels) <item eke. telere 33.00 8.00 2.88 
Taundry and ironing. jo.< 0. 0s es eacien 60.00 15.00 13.00 
174.50 43.38 38.38 


The cost is higher in Berlin than in Troy. The button- 
holes in the Berlin collars are hand-made, though of a 
rather inferior kind. The button-holes in the American 
collars are machine-made. If we allow the five cents to 
equalize this difference to the credit of the Berlin collars, 
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then the cost is exactly alike. Vet the time wages of 
collar-makers, laundresses, and cloth-cutters are fully 
double what they are in this very well-equipped factory 
in Berlin, which I found to be paying higher wages than 
is the ordinary rate for like work. 

In shirts with linen fronts I found the same conditions 
and facts, of which I will also here give the comparative 
figures : 

COST OF MANUFACTURING ONE DOZEN SHIRTS IN BERLIN 
AND IN NEW YORK.* 


Berlin, New York. 
Pfennige. Cents. Cents. 

(COUIIINOS 55 Su cociioaocogomao 100 23 18 to 20 
MEW a iver 9 Nimes qigigr BOO ROE 355 84.50 ee 
Galion Old et Sersrcss ste custo ial 30 7.00 : 
LAMP NGISIZESs eit creral cee cet ere 5 1.25 t 
Making button-holes. ...... I30 30.85 25 
Washing and ironing....... 360 85.75 1.25 

$2.33-15 $2.70 


The difference is trifling. The cost of laundrying is 
higher in the New. York statement because shirts are 
laundried by steam laundries. The cost statement for 
New York, therefore, includes an extra profit and sepa- 
rate expense. The Berlin amount covers the mere labor 
outlay for washing and ironing only, which being done in 
the factory carries all extra charges over to expense and 
profit and’ loss account. 

We have the proof here so full and so complete of the 
confusion of ideas resulting from confounding wages and 
cost of labor that little needs to be added in illustration. 
The low labor rate by the piece follows the industrial 
progress, the intellectual and material development of the 
age. The rate of wages keeps in a progressive ratio with 


* For New York statem@nt obtained from leading shirt houses, 
+ Part of cutting expense. 


SE eee a Cr Saar 
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this development. If in the treatment of the question of 
wages we had separated it and dealt with the piece rates 
when we meant to determine the cost of labor and the 
competitive positions secured thereby, we should have 
come nearer to the facts and to a mutual understanding, 
though we might have seen fewer learned treatises on the 
principles of economic science. 

The extent to which this paying by the piece is carried 
in manufacturing industries is seen from a statement re- 
lating to the working force of a cotton weaving mill in 
North Lancaster, which is as applicable to America as it 
is to textile manufacturing in general. 

The 225 hands employed in the mill divide: 


In piece rates. In weekly rates, 

SPOON Gaye etersieyardelsielese-feale ale ecto 16 
ISTE, GangoaGd, Odes dour cs snodaous bs oe 
SIZING oie ai tevere! cia wieie a etaiers wie cee ne stele srs Sis I 
IONGSS Wiegeeciod Com Copa orc connoonge a 5 
WAI In Octe atte eicievs pelaye cere riser arte 5 ee 
WEA Ore tere: ncteatie er cre cette ater tee 180 = 
CONEKSEGIS see cote syoastass slags sspears eae *6 > 
Clothvexaminer decreas ac civrseelm rere cr I 
Waborersan st ciosin «che eis ieeloeerere tarts 3 
OS Cat Gone aCe ee een coer 6 

MOE Sonanccs CUonoco od eC 209 16 


The Progress in Metallurgy. 


The progress in the technical development in the iron- 
and coal-mining industries shows the same general results. 
The lowest labor cost goes hand in hand with the short- 
est hours and the highest wages, and the price declines 
in conformity. In mining and in many branches of the 


* Paidat the rate of 1s. 4d to the £. of the weavers under their supervision, 
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iron and steel industry the men are paid by the tonnage 
handling. Of course, where, as in pig-iron, the labor pro- 
cesses are mainly manual, like the handling and barrow- 
ing of the ores and fuel, the labor cost is influenced by 
the higher wages. But even this is not carried to the ex- 
tent that the higher wages make equally high cost. It is 
a demonstrated fact that English iron is produced as 
cheaply, as far as the furnace labor goes, as German iron, 
although English wages are higher by at least one third. 
The better feeding and living of the Englishman fully 
make up for the difference, on a footing of equally im- 
proved plant, in increased efficiency. 

A particularly low cost of labor in pig-iron making, con- 
sidering the nature of the ores, has been supplied to me 
from the working accounts of the Tennessee Coal and 
Iron Company. The account relates to the output of 
three furnaces for the month of September, 1894. It 
shows a total labor cost per ton of iron of 78.6 cents. This 
includes all labor items at and around the furnace, and 
salaries and office expense connected with the works. 
The cost in England, covering the same items, of iron 
requiring, however, a somewhat smaller tonnage handling 
of ores, I found at Middleborough, to be 3s.=73 cents, 
and the same at the Duke of Sutherland’s furnaces in 
Staffordshire. 

In both the English accounts the ore is a 50 per cent. 
ore, while in the American account a 40 per cent. average 
appears. Making allowance for the difference in labor 
arising therefrom, the cost in either case comes to about 
the same rate per ton of finished iron. 

In America we produce the ore, the coal, and the coke 
cheaper than in England and England does it cheaper 
than Germany), although the daily wages are higher. The 
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beds are deeper in like kinds of ores and coals, therefore 
easier workable. But on the whole the higher rate of 
wages, the higher standard of living, ruling here, causes 
a more thorough working organization than elsewhere. 
The application of labor-saving machinery and appliances 
is carried to an extent in the mining and metallurgical 
industries unknown in countries where a lower rate of 
wages prevails. 

The costliness of these alone is a bar to their introduc- 
tion except under conditions as ruling in America. With 
the progressing application of these methods the rates of 
labor by the piece (the ton) have fallen, the earnings have 
risen. Weneed only refer to the census returns of bitu- 
minous coal mining where 1890 shows this progressively 
over 1880, as 1880 shows it over 1870. 


Cost of labor | Yearly earnings| Value per ton 
perton. ° per head. at the mine. 


1880, 1890. 1880. 1890. 1880. 1890. 


INGAAS Ran ooondescondodue 73 70 | $261 | $334 | $1.20 | go. 
WiestiVareiniare sc rwiccemiersiaet: 72 60 295 391 1.20 82c, 
ONO eras Sacnerintaalerentenes 86 69 320 352 1.29 g4c. 
NTE MOIS iareecrevenereveyoies -Vekevexcaey reas 99 69 382 357 1.44 g7¢c. 
Rennsylvantad te. lees aac 65 63 337 391 1.024] 854c. 


Iron-ore mining shows for Michigan, where nearly all 
the Bessemer ores were mined: 


1880. 1890. 
Iuabor<costtenacnvsee seaertes $1.40 $1.19 
Barningss a. sctwuss poate ets 413.00 535.00 


The recent developments in the Mesaba range in 
Minnesota in iron-ore mining are familiar to the reader. 
Inexhaustible stores of a superior kind of ore have been 
found, Being surface ores they need no sinking of costly 
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shafts, no laborious and expensive mining operations to 
bring them forth. They are put on board cars by means 
of steam shovels at a total labor cost of 6 to 7 cents a ton. 
The ores are laid down at Pittsburgh furnaces now at less 
than one half the cost of three years ago. Bessemer iron 
can be produced at a cost of $9.50 a ton, which cost $16 
to $17 some six or seven years ago at the same furnaces, 
from no other cause than this cheapening of the supplies. 
The day-rate of wages has not changed either at the fur- 
naces or at the mines. 

The cheapening of production by scientific progress is 
nowhere else so apparent as in metallurgy. This applies 
to mining operations in all the branches. The laborer’s 
lot is made less arduous, the dangers become more circum- 
scribed, and his pay advances with the progress that 
cheapens his product to a point at which the labor cost 
is but a nominal charge, compared to former times. 

A very graphic illustration of this has lately been 
printed by the /ron Age, from the records of the Quincy 
copper mine on Lake Superior. They cover a period of 
forty years. I take the statement in full from the pages 
of the /ron Age: 


“The following table shows the product for a series of years, together with 
the yield of the rock, in ingot copper, and the cost of production : 


Views Product. picid poetic Cost ee pound, 
Pounds ingot. Pounds copper. ents, 
MEO ae es vleisicie’e c\sielele visle/tlpivieve.s ove 2,498,574 562 26.71 
IBIZO. cvececvcrscccsvccesecsces 2,497,500 528 14.90 
BTS cccvcversvscrecesererecens 2,798,300 485 15-79 
IB7B.ccrecesnceccsecrvseccvcse 2,868,500 397 14,01 
GS Ril preleie dhotais nleieiarei<in sisia’e ein ieioie's 5,703,000 767 10,03 
TES sivlcls cee ceauiaeiscesiciavesviees 5,848.530 710 7.50 
TBQOs ov ocveccssccccccnsecsvors 8, 0649253 769 6.51 
SES nqada? qudEHAccNOOCUCTIgOOr ¥35484,014 584 5.68 
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‘It will be observed that the yield in 1894 was nearly the same as that 30 
years ago, and that the cost of production fell from 26.71 cents per pound, 
currency, in 1864, to 5.68 cents in 1894. In 1875, when the yield, it is true, 
was considerably less per fathom of ground, the cost was 15.79 cents. In 
1874 it was 15.13 cents on a yield of 577 pounds of ingot copper per cubic 
yard, so that the figures are more directly comparable. 

‘The managers of the Quincy Mine have been in the habit of reporting 
annually the wages received by miners on contract. Here are the figures for 
a series of years : 


WAGES OF QUINCY MINERS ON CONTRACT. 


E870 eysicisleicielsie/ane wivlafelnaceieiele ete sjoleleivie!sinn $46.09 1879... ccccecccccecevevcesecescseuce $38.76 
TB7Leccecececccsceccccccsevesscceees 47.08 1880. . sce ceceeveccccccsccccvsccccess 49-79 
TB7Zeccccccvecccrscrcccvecssscevcece 60.62 SBE wna concen evie.e cs sicie' sb wleiceld esis. 48.54 
STZ. ccreccescccscsccsccscsccceccces 62.92 EOS2 so cinlnsiisanticsevisdwaceddaecioweea 48.83 
ABT As ccccccccvccdaevesenscsseccecccs 48.38 TBB5. cece cccccccccccecvccesccscesces 44.00 
IB75-cccccccceveccccetasscscvccseves 46.74 ESSQ. emaccccureavamsesecemassisese dee 49-15 
XB7Os ie: cie 0:0 \0.0[0 6 viviwielelesisieieieis sleleleivisiaiviels 47-13 EBOO cis:sivivieys ulv.nim alelacesle!eleisloisielolale-cisaeinis 52.60 
S77 ovcccrcacesccscccvessescseasencs 43-79 ESQGe cacvcvceccncnenstesnesecvine sme 50.70 
ES FS.c\a\a!c ve 'clninie ler win wie|sseleie,el¥\e/e'a.siv'e a elec 41.50 


‘* With the exception of the two years, 1872 and 1873, better wages have 
been paid in the last few years than ever before. Evidently labor has not 
been the sufferer from the decline in prices which our silver friends attribute 
to ‘the appreciation of gold.’ In fact, wages were very low long before that 
calamity occurred, and when gold was still very ‘ abundant’ soon after the 
California discoveries. Thus at the Cliff Mine, in 1853, the average 
monthly earnings were $39, when the product of the famous old mine sold 
at 27.32 cents per pound. In 1894 the Quincy paid $50.70 per month to its 
miners on contract and got about 9.5 cents for its copper. Yet it paid 
$400,000 to its shareholders. We might multiply examples from the Lake 
Superior copper region to prove the very large reduction in cost of produc- 
tion, but this single one may suffice.” 


The same scientific levelling process has operated on 
the cost of production in gold-mining and silver-mining, 
be it remembered, all the time, and a fiat of the State 
cannot make water run up from its source. 

In manufactures of the cruder sort, no less than in those 
of a finer and complicated nature, the same effects are 
noted—higher wages and lower cost of labor. 
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Some fifteen years ago Sir Isaac Lowthian Bell found 
the cost of labor in the conversion of pig-iron into steel 
rails higher in America than in England by the difference 
in the rate of wages ruling in the two countries. He found 
an average difference in the daily rates of about 100 per 
cent. I found the difference in the average of earnings 
in 1888 to be about 50 per cent. higher in America, but 
the labor cost about equal. This has since been corrobo- 
rated by other investigations. Allthisis due to the great 
improvements and inventions, which find quicker applica- 
tion in America than elsewhere on account of the high 
rates of wages ruling here. 

In the spring of the present year Bessemer steel billets 
were sold at two to three dollars less a ton at the works 
in Pittsburgh than in Barrow-on-Furness or in Middles- 
borough.* 


, * Yn 1887 and in 1888, already, I found the cost of labor in a ton of steel 
rails practically the same in Bethlehem and Pittsburgh, from the ore and 
coal and coke up to and including the finished steel rails, as in England 
(Darlington and Middlesborough), 

The Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Carroll D. Wright, in a report on the 
same subject, makes the labor cost in America $3.78, or about 50 per cent. 
higher than in England, This results from the employment of strange 
methods of computation on his part. 

He uses in his computation two and one fourth times as much coal for 
turning iron into steel rails with two processes in American practice as it 
takes in England with three processes. I should do violence to the under- 
standing of my readers were I to tell them that it does not take more fuel in 
American than European practice. 

He averages the cost of coke from a great number of coke works in the 
Union, and makes this statistical compound the basis of his calculations, 
This product of the imagination is rated at fully twice the labor cost at 
which Connellsville coke is put on board cars, Connellsville coke, however, 
is the only coke used in Bessemer iron, as Connellsville, producing cheapest, 
has also the advantage of lying nearest the Bessemer-iron-making centres. 
The remainder of the difference ipettiade up of items of a similarly visionary 

‘character. Removing these and putting in the place of statistical quantities 
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Under the old methods working with hand tools, such 
as are still universally employed in the black country in 
England and: in the Taunus mountains in Germany, a 
nailmaker’s weekly earnings would be stated at a high rate 
as averaging $3, but his labor per pound of nails would 
cost for ordinary sizes, 1} cents. An American nailmaker 
in Pittsburgh earns in two thirds of the time of a hand 
nailer $5 a day. His work, counting helper and all, does 
not cost one half the price which one of the old-time 
workers is paid. Indeed the nails are sold in America at 
a considerably lower price than these nailers receive as 
pay for their work.* In composite products the diver- 
gence of time wages and labor cost shows still more 
distinctly. 

The average of wages in the Waterbury Watch Com- 
pany works was given me for men, women, and young 
persons as averaging $10.50 per week. The labor cost in 
a watch was 50 cents. In a watch factory in the Black 
Forest in Germany the average wages are less than Io 


the actual quantities upon the basis of cost of the materials actually used, we 
have the same cost of labor remain over for America as for England, 

Were a manufacturer to conduct his business upon such a basis as is im- 
puted in the report of the Commissioner, he would bankrupt himself very 
quickly and deserve the derision of the commercial world. 

Manufacturers do not use statistical materials at ‘‘ scientific” average 
prices, but employ commercial materials at commercial prices. They make 
use of every stratagem and invention for the purpose of saving materials, and 
these they always obtain from the cheapest place of production from where 
it can be transported to the works at the lowest possible freight charge. 

* The following price quotations are taken from the Zron Age of April 
2oth: ‘* Wire nails for carloads at mill may be named at 85 to 90 cents 
(100 lbs.) ; small lots from store at New York $1.10 to $1.15. Cut nails at 
Pittsburgh : carloads at mill 70 cents ; less than carloads 80 cents ; small 
lots on dock or from store at New York, go cents.” These are the lowest 
prices ever reached in any country. Since then a considerable rise has 
set in, 
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marks, $2.40, but they admit that they cannot compete 
with America in the lowness of the labor cost. 

In a Lynn factory the wages average for men, $12; for 
women, $7. <A particular kind of ladies’ button boots 
made there costs 35 cents in the aggregate of all the labor 
parts in the boots. In England I found the earnings of 
men between $5.76 and $8.40, and that of women between 
$2.83 and $4.32; but the cost of labor in the same class 
of boots aggregated about 64 cents. 

We could follow this ad zufinitum, and we should always 
find that labor cost cannot at all be computed from the 
wage rate known to exist. In all these higher developed 
occupations the piece rate prevails. The remarkably low 
cost (and consequent decline in price) goes hand in hand 
with the high rate of wages, because of the minute divi- 
sion of labor, the employment of highly perfected machin- 
ery, and the fullest employment and intense exhaustion of 
the working time, which the best conditioned labor alone 
is capable of putting into the work. 


GHAPTER, x1. 


Other Causes of Price-Decline—The Neglected Element in Political 
Economy—The Intellect as a Creative Force and Destroyer of Values. 


I HAVE shown with great fulness and, it seems to me, 
conclusively in the last chapter that that part of the price 
of a commodity which is the chief element of cost, and is 
expressed by the word /ador, has followed a downward 
tendency throughout this century. It follows from this 
with certainty that the cost of labor cannot have been in- 
fluenced by the quantity of money in circulation. The 
labor cost was highest when the stocks of the circulating 
mediums were at the lowest; a rise in wages and the 
decline in the labor cost were simultaneous with the 
increase in the money stocks, from the quantity-theory 
view, utterly irreconcilable facts. If this principal element 
in the cost of production has occupied a smaller and 
smaller part and has fallen constantly in price while the 
money quantity has risen in a formerly unheard of ratio, 
then it is plain that the price-decline cannot be caused by 
the influences as assigned by the advocates of free coinage 
of silver. 

Quite on the contrary, if the rate of wages determined 
the cost of production, if a day’s labor in one place and 
at one time were worth as much or produced as much as 
at another place and at any other time, and if prices had 
to be measured by to-day’s rate of wages in comparison 
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with prices of fifty and a hundred years ago, then prices 
would naturally be two, three, and five times as high as 
they were then. 

If the money quantities in existence were instrumental 
in making prices, then the vast accumulations of treasure 
the world over ought at least to have raised prices in the 
proportion in which labor is better remunerated. But if 
on the contrary prices are all the way from 50 to 75 per 
cent. lower, in many of the commodities of chief import- 
ance to mankind, while wages are much higher, then there 
must be other influences at work than those so readily ac- 
cepted, to cause this remarkable coincidence of a rise in 
wages and the fall in the labor cost, the chief cause of 
the fall in prices. 

It is a fact of no small significance that this rise in 
wages, which is so satisfactory an evidence of progress, 
can only be found in the gold-paying countries, 2. ¢., the 
countries which accepted for their standard the metal of 
highest value. 

With this is connected the equally well established fact 
that the decline in prices is most noticeable in the 
advanced, gold-paying, countries. Bi-metallists, or rather 
silver mono-metallists, deduce from this ever-present fact, 
that gold has appreciated in purchasing power, meaning 
that prices have fallen, because gold alone has to perform 
the functions now which the two metals exercised before. 
Of course, this is again the money-quantity theory, the 
mechanical theory of prices. 

But the causes of the phenomena lie deeper than a 
mere accident of money,sdpply, silver depreciation, or 
gold appreciation. 

Because the causes are of an inherent and not of an 
extrinsic character, the effect—low prices of commodities 
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—will remain the impressive exponent of the higher 
civilizations, comprehending the gold-paying nations of 
the world. 

The gold-paying countries are the great progressive 
nations. There all the great industrial revolutions have 
taken their rise. No wonder that there the effect was 
most marked in this decline in prices, so astonishing to 
those who have omitted to take this feature, the natural 
result of an era of scientific development, into their cal- 
culation. Let us take up an item which is pre-eminently 
a product of.gold-paying countries—pig-iron. It serves 
well as an illustration of a thing hardly considered worth 
examining as an element in price making—brain power. 

Let us see what havoc this overlooked element has 
produced. Wecan see thereby what a value maker and 
a value destroyer the laboratory has come to be alongside 
of which the silver and gold mines of the world play a 
very small part indeed. 

We have left the price of raw iron at the end of the 
seventeenth century in England at £12 Ios. od. a ton. 
The weekly output of a furnace was about Io tons. 
Charcoal was the only fuel used. Mineral coal, though 
abundantly supplied for other purposes, and an article 
of commerce as far back as the fourteenth century, 
called “ seacoal”’ in the records of Merton College, because 
brought by sea from the mines, was not put to use in 
iron-making until long after. A law was promulgated 
against iron-making at the time of William III. on account 
of the devastation of the forests by the extensive con- 
sumption of wood and charcoal in the few iron-making 
districts. Yet the whole annual output is estimated as 
not exceeding 10,000 tons a year. A great deal of the 
iron consumed was brought from Spain. 
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Within a hundred years the price of iron came down 
considerably. But still, compared to our time, when in 
Alabama iron is made as low as $5.85 cents * a ton, the 
lowest cost ever reached in any country, the price must 
be considered extraordinarily high, although it is not 
much over one half of the price in 1694. 

Tooke quotes the prices of pig-iron from 1782 to 
1838: 


Y ae sa ee Sch ode 
teripty7 S21 COOKE) Seitesisist ieee Nese teks 6 © © and 710 0 
Une oathooke)hawaee cice'se.« ere ahs KO ncOn And" 3 -O12.0 
AST SOOWLOOKE) case a catg nests oes TOL MOmmand iano O NO 
iy 22\(Rooke) ver. mcsinei-sl spere's 2756 Om O= Om anda 7a ONO 
Aner es 7A OOKe Me see tcnls seers tees 6 © o and 610 0o 
MeL O52 tenenat cuss ieconet Aue tales as alec wicker 2.TONEO 
WRT B 57's coveravscoat sie) <ie ae ssi e aie t6 5:03 us 3 10 @ 
HERG Si7teerorstaeae sacs s ceicis «naira se ss ‘Pee Ce Oneatide( 2 ark 0 


Neither appreciation of gold nor depreciation of silver 
can have had any effect on the steady price decline from 
1837 to 1886, when, as I well remember, pig-iron sold in 
Middlesborough at 26s. a ton. But the laboratory, or 
what stands in its name, technical improvement, had. 

The prices varied considerably in every year, and more 
so, naturally, between years of war and years of peace. 
But, on the whole, an average of 46 to £7 a ton marks 
the price of pig-iron for the fifty years previous to 1837, 
which are covered by the investigations of Thomas 
Tooke. 

In 1850 the lower price level was existing. Since then 
the great change in the money stocks has made little 
difference in the price of coequal periods. All changes in 


* This price is from the pay-rolls fgr the month of September, 1894, of the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Compgfiy mentioned in the preceding chapter. 

+ Cleveland iron. 

¢ Bessemer iron and Scotch iron. 1887 marks period of lowest trade 


depression in English iron prices, 
+7 
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price are traceable to the changes in the mechanism and 
the economy of production, and the saving of materials is 
not a small part of the achievements which dominate the 
price. 

The output per furnace in 1788 is stated by Sir I. 
Lowthian Bell as 153 tons; in 1796as 20 tons; in 1800 as 
21 tons; and in 1827 it had progressed to 35 tons per 
week only. At the present time the product in England’s 
largest furnace does not exceed 600 tons, while in America 
furnaces are built which produce 1400 tons a week. This 
is as much and more per week than the whole output per 
year of the old furnaces sixty and a hundred years ago. 
The capacity beyond a certain extent is no advantage, 
however, as our American ironmasters are beginning to find 
out, and is a matter of conviction among ironmasters in 
England. The advantages, from the general progress — 
made, find their expression in the improvements by which 
labor and fuel are saved, and not in the size of the fur- 
nace. The quantities used are not different per ton of 
pig-iron, whether the capacity of furnaces of equally 
improved condition is 500 or 1500 tons. The saving in 
material and in labor is the sole cause of the great price 
reduction. 


What the Improvements have Led to. 


In 1835 the first cold-blast furnace, according to the 
same authority, with a capacity of 70 tons a week, con- 
sumed 6 tons of coal per ton of pig-iron. The introduc- 
tion of a hot blast at 650° Fahrenheit produced iron with 
4} tons of coal. In 1855 the use of the escaping gases for 
steam and hot air, with a blast of 800°, had reduced the 
amount of fuel to 3 tons of coal. In 1865 the furnaces 
had been so improved that, with a blast of 1000° and a 
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weekly capacity of 450 to 550 tons, no more than 2 
tons of coal were required. At the time of my investiga- 
tions in 1888 the coal consumption was 1 tons. 

The cost of labor depends in pig-iron on the tonnage 
of the materials handled. Not alone that the improve- 
ments save fuel, but the extraction of the metal from the 
ores is now so complete that no more than what is 
indicated by the percentage of iron in the ore is required, 
whereby also great savings are realized. 

All this explains why the labor cost in the furnace 
work of a ton of pig-iron is now less than one half what 
it was one hundred years ago, and even sixty years ago. 
It explains why the workman earns Ioo per cent. more in 
wages, and why we can buy three tons of iron for the 
same amount of money that was necessary for buying 
one ton then. 

In this saving of materials, quantitatively, we must also 
include the price reductions in the materials, coal, coke, 
and ore, brought about by the improved processes in 
mining, coking, etc. 

Speaking of the cost of coal and iron in Alabama, 7he 
Engineering and Mining Fournal, of January 27, 1894, 
has a statement of the causes that made possible the price 
reduction which has astonished the world. It says: 


‘«Tn the matter of costs the comparison between those of the present and 
the past is interesting. Referring more particularly to the Birmingham dis- 
trict, when the red ore mines were first opened below Birmingham the soft 
outcrop ore, requiring almost no stripping, was loaded into cars for 30 to 35 
cents per ton, but in early underground development it cost almost double 
this price. Now, though it is taken from considerable depths underground, 
and air drills and dynamite are required for the work, it is delivered on cars 
for 50 cents per ton, this pric Howing a good profit to the contractor. 
With 174 cents freight to the furnace and using 2.2 tons per ton pig-iron, 
the cost of ore per ton of pig is $1.485. 

‘In coal mining, notwithstanding the fact that a much greater distance 
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is covered in the workings, there has been a marked decrease in cost of pro- 
duction. When, a few years ago, coal was loaded at the mine for 70 cents 
a ton, it was thought to be exceedingly low, being a reduction of nearly 10 
cents a ton under the cost not long before. But at present this work is being 
done for 60 cents a ton, and in some few cases for less, and the coal is pro- 
duced in cleaner and better condition than formerly. This reduction in cost 
is largely due to substituting common labor for miners in loading the coal 
in the mine; now the miner only cuts the coal. The freight charge from 
mine to ovens is 121 cents per ton, and the practice of the district requires 
1.6 tons coal to one ton coke ; consequently coal and freight per ton coke 
amount to $1.16. Adding to this 35 cents, the contract price for coking 
(the contractor keeping up the plant and furnishing everything but the coal), 
‘the total cost of coke is $1.51. At some plants 45 cents is paid for coking, 
adding Io cents to-the cost given. Good furnace practice uses about I} tons 
of coke per ton iron, making $1.89 the cost of coke per ton of iron. Lime- 
stone costs on an average 65 cents delivered, and three fourths of a ton is 
required, or 50 cents, per ton pig. 

‘‘ Taking these figures, the material used in one ton of pig-iron is as 
follows : 


1} tons coke (OND TEs Be Orie na ON Aan IODINE ONES CORN EOE $1.89 
2} ‘“* ore (CR BC ncte capo rriddisar coc Cocos cH pOOOODE.ck 1.48 
# ton. limestones @ <655..0.s.ccssisscese net aalve le vise ayorncts Patac 2x 
Eabomerarntascieteisterei are} sfeterein ist eiefeu etateteielsicin sles aielsare ceieine tenterelearne 1.25 
Repairs cistarsleiots une cacclewse nescence Sietks Riera sheie'e sieferetetets Xe) 
Suppliess ya ciceprsiriasre vccle vices teal Soest aciniue ecieitares encaae «50 
Sellingrexpensess 2 n/c acclsamienla eisntoont ewe sues cemeree es 
Vota ecw sale crercrsctere nurs ain sie atsiche weitere eis sie wratemtene eects $6.37 


‘* At one plant labor costs $1 per ton of iron, repairs 50 cents, and selling 
expenses 25 cents, a total of $1.75, but this is undoubtedly below the aver- 
age. It is a comparatively short time since the lowest labor in the district, 
excepting possibly two plants, was over $1.50, and in certain known cases 
$1.80, A fair average now is $1.25, though a number of plants show the 
labor item at $1.10 to $1.20 through considerable periods. In the matter 
of repairs, supplies, and selling expenses, while in the instance given they 
amount to but 75 cents, this is at least 50 cents under the average, as repairs 
and supplies alone, taking a period covering one campaign, or even a year, 
will amount to 50 cents each, and selling expenses 25 cents more. On this 
latter basis $2.50 for all items other than material gives a total cost of $6.37 
per ton, while in the exceptional instance given it is but $5.62. 
these figures do not include interest or capital accounts. 


‘Tt is hardly necessary to comment upon these figures, other than that 
they are actual working costs,” 


Of course 
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It is but a few years ago that $0.50 was considered a 
very low cost of Alabama iron of the most economically 
worked and best built furnaces, while many of the iron- 
makers proclaimed this a ruinous price 

The improvements in mining operations, and this ap- 
plies to gold and silver production * as well, if they do 


* The effect of the rapidly introduced improvements on gold production 
is illustrated in the following statement from the Vew York Fournal of 
Commerce, referring to the new process employed in the treatment of gold 
ores : 

“Tt is of interest to note a recent improvement in the chemical treatment 
of gold ores, by which the production of gold has already been considerably 
increased, and which, eventually, must largely augment the yearly output. 
This treatment is what is known as the cyanide process. The short inaugu- 
ral period of its existence debars the possibility of complete statistics ; but 
an example may be cited which will show the proportion of gold extracted 
which heretofore has remained unrecovered. From reports of mining com- 
panies in the Rand district it is seen that during the past four years the gold 
output has shown a very marked and steady increase. In 18g0 the total 
product for the year was 494,870 ounces, while in 1894 it reached over 
2,000,000 ounces. It is calculated that the product of the present year will 
approximate 3,000,000 ounces. The reports give the number of ounces ob- 
tained by the milling and cyanide processes. It is not uncommon to find 
that from a third to a half of the gold produced has been chemically ex- 
racted. One mine out of a total of 4138 ounces reports 1852 ounces 
obtained by the cyanide process, Another, for the month, 1925 tons ore, 
yielding 675 ounces gold; cyanide works, 1260 tons ore, yielding 788 
ounces, Many other companies show similar results. The gold extracted 
by chemical treatment is nearly all clear gain, since the greater part is ob- 
tained from tailings, and represents gold actually recovered, and which 
would have been entirely Jost in the milling process, 

“In a few years we may find that the quantity of gold extracted by the 
cyanide process or other chemical treatments has risen to large proportions. 
The process, as can be inferred from the above, is adapted to poor ores. 
The very wide distribution of such ores, together with its application to the 
tailings of stamping mills and jwattes all over the world, heretofore not 
available for remunerative treatment, will open a field of production which 
must very materially increase the supply of gold.” 

A correspondent from Johannesburg to Ze Economist (London) gives the 
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not outstrip, at least equal, those in all other branches of 
metallurgy. We have stated the gradual reduction in 
the cost of producing copper in a mine operated by the 
same company for a period of forty years to one fourth 
the former expense. 

The causes producing this result are stated by the /rox 
Age very conclusively, and, as they cover the whole field, 
I will give the paragraph in its original shape: 


“« The lowering in cost is, of course, due to a multiplicity of improvements 
in every department. We need only allude to the introduction of high ex- 
plosives, the use of machine drilling, the employment of modern stamps for 
crushing the rock, the better methods of handling, the more economical 
engines for hoisting and pumping, the lowering of the cost of transporting 
the rock, the cheapening of the supplies, the reduction in smelting expenses 
and transportation to market, the lessening of cost of selling, and the distri- 
bution over a larger product of the general expenses and of outlays for ad- 
ministration. 

‘* As bearing on the introduction of power drills, we have come across the 
following data which deal with the cost of underground work at the Osceola 
Mine. The cost of underground work was as follows: 


1879. 1880, 188x. 
Sinking shafts, per foot.s.. «ssi eseeacte $25.38 $18.67 _ $x5.22 
Sinking winzes, per foot............008 II.14 12.36 11.39 
rifts sperttoots veces ders sivas cewkicosteces 10.42 IO.II 8.66 
Stoping, per fathonis.. + caste csieieere 15.33 9-72 10.78 


expert information of the practical workings, that the various processes have 
reached so high a state of perfection, that, whereas at the beginning of the 
industry only 50 per cent. of the gold in the quartz was extracted, fully 80 
per cent, is secured now, and that the proportion is likely to be raised after 
some years to ninety in a hundred. Working expenses have shrunk to such 
an extent that whereas six years ago several ounces to the ton were neces- 
sary to make a mine pay, a profit is now in many cases obtainable with only 
five pennyweights, ‘‘ Better organization, as well as cheaper labor or fuel,” 
the writer adds, ‘‘ and improved processes, may even bring still poorer ores 
within the scope of the industry.” 

What bearing these new processes will have on gold production is easily 
imaginable. It shows plainly enough in the annual rate of production. 
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““In 1879 all the work was done by hand. In 1880 and since then it was 
done by power drills. 

“While it might not be possible to trace accurately the influence upon 
reduction of cost of all of the important technical improvements introduced, 
yet there can be no doubt from a study of the vast amount of data available 
that the betterments alluded to are solely responsible for the very marked 
decline in the cost of production and in the selling prices of copper.” 

The effect on prices of products of a more complicated 
nature than the extraction of iron and other metals is 
necessarily equally great. It progresses in the proportion 
in which invention has been able to substitute machinery 
and the operation of newly discovered agencies for the 
slow processes, still in use in the more backward portions 
of the progressive countries even, and little different from 
those we find among the aborigines of this and other 
continents. 

I have mentioned the reduction of labor-cost in steel- 
rail-making in America. Here we beat the world in the 
rapid succession of improvements. The consequence is 
that our latest improved plants produce rails cheaper in 
labor-cost than is done anywhere in the world. The con- 
tinuous mill rolls the rail from the ingot as it comes from 
the converter, cuts it in suitable lengths, and loads it on 
trucks, even, all by automatic appliances. The number of 
men required for a train has, by the introduction of these 
appliances, been reduced from seventeen to five and the 
roller in charge of the train. 

I am told that the latest mill put up by the Carnegies 
has improved on that rate of perfection, even. But the 
cost of the plant is enormous. It is said that the cost of 
fitting up a modern rail mill is up to $1,500,000, outside 
of the cost of the buildiwé. 

Unless a high rate of wages were pre-existing the in- 
ducement for applying all these improvements would be 
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wanting. Insome remote countries, where wages are low- 
est, the old furnaces which England employed a hundred 
years ago would probably be considered an improve- 
ment. 

I have not the space at my command to follow this 
improvement in methods by which the cost of labor is 
reduced, the chief creator of values and prices, into other 
branches. Every day brings new inventions and new 
discoveries by which the improvements of a few years 
ago appear antiquated.* 

The saving of materials is a cause of price decline in 
many of the most important manufacturing branches, 
hardly less important than that which we have observed 
in the labor cost. 

The recovery of waste products yields far in excess of 
a paying profit in quite a number of industries. The 
cheapness of paper-making is due to the recovery of 
chemicals in pulp-making, which formerly went to waste. 


* That this economizing of materials and of labor—with increasing wages 
—is entirely attributable to the application of science to the productive pro- 
cesses of industry, and is the only cause of the fall of prices, is easily de- 
monstrable from steel rails. 

In 1865 Bessemer steel rails sold in England at £17 ros, ($85). Hema- 
tite pig-iron, used for Bessemer rails, was a little under £4, making the differ- 
ence between the crude metal and the finished rail as £4 3s. for the iron, 
and about £13 7s. for the steel.* 

At the present time Bessemer rails sell at £3 125. 6d., about $18,—and 
Bessemer pig-iron at £2 3s. the ton, so that there is between the cost of the 
crude metal and the selling price of the rails a difference of barely £1 6s. 

The rate of wages has risen in England within the last thirty years by 
fully twenty-five per cent. The difference of £12 (90.25 per cent.) is the 
part of saving due to the causes here treated as the real price-reducing fac- 
tors, science and improvement, so far as this sum does not cover diminished 
capital earnings and royalties paid to the inventor, 


* See statement of Sir I. Lowthian Bell in Part I, Report of Royal Commission on 
Depression of Trade, 1886, i ; 
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The price of paper is now not more than half what it was 
twelve or fifteen years ago. 

The by-products from gas-making, formerly allowed to 
go to waste, pay the full regular rate of dividend, and be- 
side made possible the great reduction in the price of gas 
which we observe in England, and which we long for in 
America. 


Agriculture and Other Industries. 


New industries have been created from the utilization 
of these by-products. The constant cheapening in the 
chemical, and chiefly in the color-making industries, is 
based on the use made of these waste materials from gas- 
making, and from the greater economy practised in their 
reduction. To Germany her universities and technical 
high-schools have become sources of wealth, though this 
is not yet recognized as such in the economic text-books. 

This cheapening process by means of the intellectual 
forces directed on the economy of production has come 
entirely from the gold-paying countries, and certain price 
revolutions emanating therefrom are simply enormous. 
Beet sugar, clearly the creation of chemical science, has 
been reduced to one half its former cost, because scientists 
have so perfected the process of extracting all saccharine 
matter from the beet that they obtain about 14 per cent. 
where 8 per cent. marked the proportion about twenty 
years ago. 

The cheapest producers make the price which the 
dearer producers have to meet as soon as supply covers 
the full demand, and this can only be done by following 
the lead and adopting inepfoved methods of cultivation. 
The sugar planters have had to adapt themselves to the 
new spirit, and are profiting by the change. 
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The slack from the low-grade iron ores of the Cleve- 
land district has been accumulating for the last forty or 
fifty years around the Middlesborough and neighboring 
furnaces. They were an encumbrance on much valuable 
land. 

In 1888 a manufacturer at Stockton-on-Tees showed 
me ships loading under a contract with German firms of 
80,000 tons at a rate of 4s. a ton for use as fertilizers. It 
was the beginning of alarge trade. Since then, of course, 
the use of these slacks, rich in phosphorus, has become 
much more general. Agricultural chemistry gives a value 
to the refuse of the furnace as well as it does to the bone 
heaps and the offal of the slaughtering and packing 
houses, supplies the carrying trade and transportation 
lines with tonnage of immense extent, and restores to the 
soil the fecundity of which exhausting crops have 
robbed it. 

That the application of science to manufacturing in- 
dustries, metallurgy and mining included, is the great 
price-disturbing element will hardly be denied by any one 
who has the smallest notion of the facts which surround 
the economy of production. But the decline in agricul- 
tural prices has been treated as something caused less by 
the changes referred to, and more by the fall in silver and 
an implied insufficiency of circulation. 

There is more theorizing on agriculture and less prac- 
tical inquiry into the results following the changes of 
methods than in any other human employment. To 
what extent improvement has followed the introduction 
of the best methods in the past can be seen from a com- 
parison of the state of agricultural yield, gross and net, 
in Russia on the one hand (marking to-day the level of 
England of the fourteenth century) and of the England 
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of to-day. (Russia’s average per acre in wheat is about 
seven bushels, that of England thirty bushels.) 

But the extent to which these differences in yield, z. ¢., 
larger net profit, even under a rule of low prices, can be 
obtained, I noticed last year in a visit to the South. Ina 
soil which, without fertilizing, does not produce anything, 
and whose sand is not distinguishable from that of the 
desert, truck farmers produce the most astonishing crops. 
I visited several of them near Savannah, Ga. One of 
them, who is known as one of the leading men in the in- 
dustry, Major Ryal, was good enough to give me a state- 
ment of his business and accounts. He farms about 125 
acres, a large part broken in by himself. The farm yields 
now, in years when he can favorably market his crops, as 
much as $25,000 in salable value, and he clears all the 
way from eight to ten thousand dollars. He raises gen- 
erally three crops a year. First, cabbages and early 
potatoes, beets, and other kitchen garden-stuff. The 
two former are the big money crops. Early potatoes, if 
they do not suffer from frost and can be put on the 
market in favorable time, bring $4 to $5 a barrel. An 
acre yields him from fifty to a hundred barrels. Twenty 
acres in potatoes, under favorable conditions, can bring 
therefore as high as $10,000. In the time of my visit, 
to Savannah he had cleared from ten acres 1700 crates 
of cabbages, which netted him $5300 after deducting 43 
cents per crate for freight to New York. Asa second 
crop he raises corn, and as a third crop hay. 

Of corn he gets forty bushels per acre, and of hay two 
to three tons. If we consider the smallness of the aver- 
age yield of the farming of Georgia, which is not more 
than ten to eleven bushels to the acre in corn, and one 
and a half tons per acre of hay in Southeastern Georgia, 
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we can better estimate the difference which divides one 
mode of farming from another; we can easily understand 
how great the influence of the application of scientific 
methods in farming on price decline. If farming is con- 
ducted as an industry like manufacturing, the extent of 
supply cannot be foreseen. 

My informant uses $50 worth of fertilizers per acre; 
$30 of this was artificial guano, and $20 farm manure, 
partly produced on the farm, and partly brought from 
Savannah. Of course, every other part of cultivation was 
in harmony with this high manuring, which, however, 
prevails in truck farming in general, though in the South 
generally to a less degree than in the Northern States. 

In cotton growing the same facts are noticeable. At 
the low price at which cotton is selling now a profit is 
realized where better methods of cultivation are applied. 
The average for Georgia is about 160 pounds to the acre 
in a fairly good cotton year. This is equal to three acres 
toa bale. This average includes the fertilized and non- 
fertilized land. The non-fertilized produces but one bale 
to five or six acres, and to this mode of farming many a 
poor farmer is restricted. 

With an outlay of $3 (giving two hundredweight of 
guano) one half bale of lint cotton is produced, making a 
difference of 150 pounds (counting the bale at 500 
pounds), or, at six cents a pound, $9 extra yield in the 
improved farming. Except for the picking, which is paid 
for by the cotton seed, the labor is not greater under one 
system than under the other. On the contrary, it is less 
because the same results are reached from confining the 
farming operations to a smaller extent of territory. 

Where richer fertilizing is employed, as is done by 
some progressive farmers, most satisfactory net results are 
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reached. The application of ten hundred-weight of fer- 
tilizers at a cost of $16 gave a yield of 750 pounds of 
cotton. The tendency now is more and more toward 
smaller farms and better cultivation. The farmer doing 
his own work, ploughing, etc., which is now pretty gen- 
eral, would realize $8.50 under the lower, and $25 under 
the higher fertilizing of land per acre. Allowance is here 
made in this statement only for hoeing and ginning, and, 
as explained, the picking. Leaving out the account of 
the highly fertilized cotton land, as of a more experi- 
mental nature, we can see in the two examples the wide 
difference in results of farming under poor and under 
proper treatment of the soil. 

The greatly increased product of the last few years is 
generally conceded by good authority to be “due more 
to improved methods of cultivation and to the shifting of 
the cotton belt to sections better adapted to securing 
larger results per acre, than to larger acreage.”’ 

But, with-due allowance of the increase in the newer 
sections, the increased yield per acre shows as well in 
returns for Georgia as it does in Texas and other cotton 
States. The ‘improved methods of cultivation,” there- 
fore, can be taken as pretty generally distributed. 

Whatever the ultimate effect on the inner economies of 
the farmer and of farming, the fact is beyond dispute that 
the decline in the price within the last few years is due to 
these causes, resulting in an over-supply, and not to an 
attributed cause, like the fall in the price of silver. Be- 
fore the over-supply of 1890-91 and 1891-92 came on the 
market, the price was in 1890 about the same as in 1860. 
The average for the ten years ending with 1860 was barely 
one cent higher than the average for 1881 to 1890. 

It has not yet come to pass that the Bombay shipper takes 
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less in pay than the equivalent in rupees of the gold price 
in Liverpool when a rise in price takes place there on any 
shortage in the supply. 

But with crops such as the one of 1894-95 added on to 
the surplus from the two previous extraordinary crop 
years a low price is a matter of course. It ought not to 
be found more surprising than the low prices obtained for 
cotton in 1848 and 1849, which were considerably under 
the common average of preceding and succeeding years 
for no other.reason than the one which depresses the price 
at this time. 

Within six months of this year, 1895, the price of 
cotton, however, has risen from 54 cents to over g cents, 
as a consequence of the crop turning out to be below the 
average yield. The consumption is at present something 
in the neighborhood of 7,500,000 bales. The crop is esti- 
mated at about a million below this figure. The surplus 
in the market at the beginning of the new crop year is 
estimated at not less than 3,500,000 bales accruing from 
the excess crops referred to above. The highest shortage 
estimate would still leave a surplus on hand of 2,500,000 
bales to carry over to the beginning of a new crop year 
for which the ground has not been broken yet. And yet 
such influence over price has been exerted by an appre- 
hension on so unreal a basis. 


CHAPIER, XII, 


Reductions in other Elements which Determine Prices—Agricultural Pro- 
ducts and Systems of Land Tenure and Cultivation—Working under 
Freehold and one’s own Farm—Producing a Money Crop—The Influ- 
ence of Extended Transportation Facilities on Crop-raising—The Re- 
sulting Gain in Increasing Fields of Supply—New Continents Made 
Accessible—-Decline in Freight Charges—Now only Nominal in Com- 
parison with Rates Fifty and Twenty-five Years ago—Prices Reduced to 
Consumer without correspondingly Affecting Producer. 


“THE tendency. of prices is toward the cost of produc- 
tion” is a truism in economics. But it leaves the ques- 
tion open: What is the cost of production? The question 
can easily be answered in products of general industry, 
but is not so quickly disposed of in agriculture. Here a 
great many points play very important parts, which enforce 
production to proceed whether the cost of production is 
covered or not. 

The cost of production in agricultural products besides 
is something quite different in one country from what it 
is in another. The methods of cultivation, systems of 
land tenure, whether land is cultivated by tenant farmers 
with hired help or by farmers owning the land and work- 
ing it themselves with such help as the members of the 
family can give, etc., greatly affect the cost of production 
and change the relative cost, between one set of producers 
and another, very material. 

Aside of this, economic forces are at play, as we shall 
see, which in new countries, at least, take little heed of 
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many elements in cost which producers in England carry 
as most important parts of their calculations. 

This is most clearly illustrated in wheat-raising. The 
method of figuring of cost of English wheat applied to 
American wheat-raising falls short of its aim on account 
of the neglect of a very important consideration, the posi- 
tion of the American farmer as a compulsory raiser of 
wheat. 

As far back as a dozen years ago English farmers and 
landlords, beginning to feel the pinch of declining wheat 
prices under pressure of American competition, sent ex- 
perts over to investigate the cost of production. I remem- 
ber reading the statement of cost of raising wheat in 
Michigan, from which the comforting information was 
given to the English farmer that it would soon become 
impossible for American famers to profitably compete 
with English-grown wheat on the basis of then existing 
prices. 

The export price average was then in the neighborhood 
of $1.15 per bushel. They calculated on the exhaustion 
of the soil and on the necessity of putting increasing 
quantities of labor and capital on the soil, and on the con- 
sequent rise of price to the English level. 

But the growing of wheat at declining prices has gone 
on ever since. Not alone the new States, but States like 
Ohio and Michigan, keep on raising wheat. 

Leaving out the low price, the result of the financial 
distress in America, and great crops in Argentina and 
elsewhere in 1894, the average export price has come 
down to a mean of about 70 cents. Under this price the 
London Daily News, in a recent issue, consoles its readers 
that “‘the competition cannot go on permanently,” “ that 
there must be loss is certain.” 
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No doubt from the point of view gained from the Eng- 
lish mode of farming the predictions might have become 
true. 

Correct account-keeping in English farming proves the 
inevitable doom of the American farmer. Counting rent, 
or, if not rent, interest on capital invested or borrowed, 
along with labor, as so much charged against the crop, it 
is not unlikely that under prevailing prices, averaging 
hardly more than seven dollars salable value, the farmer 
would not make his cost. But there is the difference of 
farming your own land “ by your own hands, living a hard 
life on pork and beans, exposed to all the hardships and 
working most laboriously,” as the Daily News very prop- 
erly states the case of the American Farmer, and farming 
on the English mode of raising crops. Here lies all the 
difference. 

Theoretically right as the computation of cost of rais- 
ing wheat may be, counting rent, interest on capital 
invested, the cost of hired labor, compute the labor of 
the farmer, and charge the wear and tear of farm imple- 
ments, etc., certain it is that in practice the American 
wheat-raiser works under the compulsion of different 
motives. He cannot very easily stay his hands if he can- 
not cover his cost according to the English mode of cal- 
culation. The American farmer is not placed differently 
from all the peasant farmers of continental Europe. He 
does not farm for a profit, but for a living. If he can eke 
this out and has enough of a salable crop to cover his 
money wants, he has reason to congratulate himself. 
That he is not so very far removed from this goal, despite 
the remarkable decline of cogn and wheat prices, since the 
hopeful augury was gifen expression in England, is 


proven by the Census reports on mortgages. Mortgages 
18 
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on farms have certainly not increased on old settled 
lands. Considering that a very large part of all mort- 
gages are taken on land as capital to enable new settlers 
to have an easier start, and deducting this from the sum- 
total, then a great portion of the farm mortgages of ten 
years ago would appear to have been paid off. But even 
were the outlook less propitious, the wheat-raiser would 
have to continue to raise wheat, the corn-raiser corn, and 
sell these crops 22 zatura or in the form of fattened cattle 
and hogs, the same as the cotton-raiser will have to raise 
cotton, all for one and the same reason. They work un- 
der a stern compulsion easily apprehended. 

The settler on western lands has no other crop which 
he can turn into money except wheat. He may raise 
other produce, but in strictly agricultural settlements this 
would find but a limited market among his neighbors, 
most of whom are situated as he is. 

If he can supply himself and family with the necessaries 
from the farm, in vegetables, butter, milk, and meat, he 
is well off indeed. Many of these even he has to pur- 
chase. Now, how is he to raise money for supplying 
himself with many of the most important necessaries of 
life except by raising a crop easily turned into cash? 

But he has no heavy outlay, suchas the English farmer. 
The chief farm work is done by himself, aided, perhaps, 
by members of his family, and, possibly, if necessary, 
what hired help he may require in harvest time. 

The large farm, producing wheat under capitalistic 
management, employs by the aid of labor-saving ma- 
chinery so little help that, comparative with the output, 
the labor counts an insignificant part. There the cultiva- 
tion has reached the point of an industrial enterprise. 
Still it is the experience that these mammoth farms on 
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the long run go into smaller holdings with the growth of 
population. 

But whatever the position, at the present and fora long 
time to come, probably, the wheat-raiser has no alterna- 
tive but to raise wheat, because wheat is the only money 
crop he can put his energies to. It is the same with the 
grower of corn, the grower of cotton, etc., each in its 
zone. Hired help is expensive, difficult to get, when 
needed, at harvesting, even at high rates, and so it is 
economy of labor after all which prescribes the system 
of agriculture which the American farmer has to follow. 


The Modern Methods of Transportation. 


Without railroads the farmer could not have settled 
any appreciable distance away from navigable rivers. The 
railroads have added all the intermediate lands to the 
food supplies of the world. The improvements in trans- 
portation, the multiplication of lines, keep the farmer in 
easy communication with his markets. 

The consuming power is increasing, it is true; but 
more so is the producing power. What applies to 
America, applies to Australia, applies to Argentina and 
Chili; it applies to India, it applies to Russia, Roumania, 
and Austro-Hungary. They all produce a surplus over 
the needs of their own country.* 

They are all now in line of communication, or are 
bringing more and more land within new avenues of com- 
munication to reach the markets the American farmer has 
to rely upon for the sale of that part of his surplus not 


* The difficulty of obtaining land sends the emigrant to the new countries. 
Freed from the trammels which tradition and ancient law have wound around 
land and its cultivator in the oldgcountry, he becomes in his new and free 
surroundings the leveler of prices and destroyer of values, now the amaze- 
ment of England and the countriés of Europe. 
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consumable at home, and which determines the price. 
They are all after the same markets. The markets are 
limited to afew countries. The supply is growing. Here, 
as well as in the other countries mentioned, the same 
necessities impel the raising of a crop which can be turned 
easiest into money. 

If we examine into the extension of wheat-growing in 
the last twenty-five years, and the increase of the market- 
able surpluses, it is easy to understand why wheat prices 
have declined, irrespective of the fall in the price of 
silver or any other monetary consideration. 

Three years--ago, with immense crops in America, the 
price was the highest for years because a failure of crops 
in other countries had created a sufficient demand for the 
American extra supply. Silver, however, had again begun 
its career downward, in which it was temporarily inter- 
rupted by the enactment of the Sherman Silver Bill. 
Silver-paying countries shared no less in the advance 
caused by that shortage in the wheat crops of the world 
than gold-paying countries. Whatever the relative price 
of wheat in silver or in gold currencies, the actual price 
fluctuations the world over are the same, and due alone to 
the causes stated above put into active operation by the 
railroad and the steamboat. 

The steamboat a generation ago was a very poor con- 
trivance as a carrier of bulky freight. The consumption 
of coal per horse power was so great and the speed so 
slow compared to the present conditions, that the space 
now available for this bulky freight was entirely absorbed 
by the fuel the steamers were obliged to carry. 

The greatest rate of progress in these achievements has 
been reached within the last fifteen or twenty years, and 
it is not surprising that the pressure should be felt by the 
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English farmer, with half a dozen wheat-raising countries 
unloading their surplus before his very gates.* 

In cotton the price had maintained itself very steadily 
up to 1891, although India and Egypt have extended 
their cultivation. Gold-paying America determined the 
price so long as the supply ran even with the demand. A 
large surplus existing cannot fail to depress prices. 

In putting cotton and wheat in comparison we can see 
at a glance that the recent price declines in these are due 
entirely to the operation of the economic law known as 
Gregory King’s law, that a surplus in the market depresses 
the price of acommodity inthe proportion of that surplus 
to the usual consuming demand. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that the American farmer 
has been equally affected as the English wheat-producer. 
A comparison of prices and of transportation rates of 
former times with those of recent dates will show this 
clearly. Prices at terminal points formerly were widely 
divergent. 

The English average price of wheat for 1860 was 54 
shillings per quarter, which is equal to $1.63 the bushel. 
The average price for spring wheat in Chicago was 97} 
cents, and winter wheat $1.10. For the same time the 
price in New York for the former averaged $1.224 and for 
the latter $1.38 the bushel. But 1860 was a year of high 
wheat prices, and we cannot argue very well from that 
year. 

Let us take 1850, with wheat at $1.25 a bushel as the 
average price in England. Spring wheat in Chicago aver- 


* It is strange to speak about a limit witha Siberian railroad building and 
millions of settlers on the aler€*for the new openings. But Russia itself 
with railroads and general improving of conditions at home could supply 
alone and with ease the shortage in wheat of all the rest of Europe. 
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aged 65 cents; winter wheat 95 cents—an average price 
of 80 cents. The New York average price was $1.10 and 
$1.25 respectively, or an average of $1.17}. 

The influence of the American price on English wheat 
prices was then not yet appreciable. The farther back 
we go, the greater independence of the western and the 
eastern, the American and the English prices, until in 
distant times, the same as in backward countries of to- 
day, each country and section has its prices high or low 
simultaneously and entirely independent of other sections 
or countries. The average for 1846 in England $1.65, 
was 60 cents in Chicago and $1.10 in New York. 

With the inferior means of communication the pressure 
of distant areas of production could exercise little, if any, 
influence on prices. Each centre of population had to 
look upon a near source of supply from where the cost of 
transportation did not absorb the greater part of the 
price.* 

The Senate Finance Committee, known as the Aldrich 
Committee, has collected some valuable statistics of prices 
covering a period of fifty years. 


*T find for one and the same year prices to vary in the most violent fashion 
in the different parts of France ; and the same occurrence, of course, is found 
in every country and in every period, conditioned as were the European 
Middle Ages. Thus, for instance, the price per Hectoliter stands: 

In 1428; Troyes, fcs., 3.62 ; Orleans, fcs., 10.92 ; Alby, fcs., 58.35. 

In 1429: Strasburg, fes., 6.40; Orleans, fcs., 19.37; Alby, fcs., 9.72; Caen, fes., 2.51. 


In 1431: Paris, fcs., 7.29; Alby, fcs., 9.72 ; Orleans, fcs., 5.92 ; Saint Leonard, fes., 1.32; 
Strasburg, fcs., 5.24 ; Limoges, fcs., 14.60. 


In 1432: Alby, fes., 10.48; Limoges, fes., 19.10; Saint Leonard, fes., 6.67. 
In 1433: Alby, fes., 8.76; Saint Leonard, fes., 16. 


Not alone that grains vary between famine prices in one and superfluity 
prices in another section, but the abundance of one year makes room to 
famine prices in the succeeding year in one and the same locality, as is seen 
from the above statement of six years’ grain prices taken without any special 


design by Mr. d’Avenel, except to show the basis upon which the “price 
averages” rest. 
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The price quotations for Chicago wheat in the early 
years are in many instances so low (such prices as 20, 35, 
and 38 cents the bushel) that the question may be raised 
whether some of the figures represent more than tempo- 
rary quotations, when we consider that little would have 
been realized by the farmer, after paying charges and 
expense of carrying to Chicago. 

But no doubt the figures taken from official sources cor- 
rectly state in general the prices existing. The average 
for spring wheat from 1840 to 1845 is about 45 cents; for 
winter wheat 60 cents. The fluctuations are extreme; 
prices in 1843 vary from 20 cents to 75 cents in spring 
wheat, and from 45 to 85 cents in winter wheat. New 
York prices vary between 87} and 93 cents in spring and 
go cents to $1.20 in winter wheat. The prices fluctuate 
far less violently in New York than in Chicago, because 
of the constant consuming demand at the former place, a 
distributing centre for a large population, while at the lat- 
ter place population was sparse yet and the heavy cost of 
freight prevented reaching out for distant markets. 

The export demand exercised but little influence on 
prices. The exports in wheat averaged for the five years 
ending with 1845 but 600,000 bushels, and in flour but 
1,200,000 barrels. 

But what concerns us here mostly is the difference in 
price of western wheat and eastern wheat. Whether we 
compare the prices by months, or average the different 
months, we get to pretty nearly the same results, a differ- 
ence of about 4o cents in the price of wheat between 
Chicago and New York. At the present time the differ- 
ence is barely 5 cents perc Chicago and New York 
prices. 

The western farmer’s condition has certainly been im- 
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proved by the ability of reaching the world’s markets at 
a rate of expenses which, compared with the cost of 
carriage at the earlier stages of railroad-building, must be 
considered as but a nominal charge. 

The through freight charges on grain by the leading 
roads from Chicago to New York averaged about $1.20 
per 100 pounds for November, 1865 ; they had fallen in 
1870 for the same month to 60 cents, and averaged at that 
rate till about 1873. Thence in 1874 to 1880 the rates fell 
to 40 and 35 cents, and from there came down to rates 
varying between 20 and 25 cents in 1890. 

What is worthy of note is that rates of freight when 
once lowered have never come back to old positions. 
Free competition among the lines insures the same results 
as an enactment would, if we were to follow the Belgian 
precept in this direction. November rates are highest, on 
account of closing navigation and discontinued competi- 
tion by lake and canal routes. 

Through freight by lake and rail 18 cents per bushel in 
October, 1877, came down to 7} cents in 1890. Lake and 
canal route charges in September and October, 1878, 
averaged 134 cents, in 1890 only 6 cents, per bushel. 

Ocean rates have fallen more noticeably yet. The rates 
in the years farthest back show greatest variations. The 
freight room was not in as great supply as at present, and 
high rates followed greater demand for tonnage. 

But taking the six months from July to January, when 
the bulk of the harvest is being shipped, we average for 
1870, per bushel, 15$ cents; for 1873, even, 252 cents; for 
1876, 16 cents; for 1880 we have 14 cents; for 1884 we 
have 10 cents; for 1888 we have 8 cents; for 1890 we 
have about 4 to 5 cents, which is the average for 1892, 
and may be considered the general average rate now. 
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The rates for 1891, a year of great crops here and a 
corresponding demand in Europe, made freights rule very 
high for the time being. But the average was not above 
8 cents a bushel. If we go back no farther than 1873 we 
can state that a difference in freight charges from Chicago 
to New York of 20 cents per bushel over the present rates 
have accrued to the eastern consumer, and to the western 
farmer alike. A further benefit to the western farmer and 
the European consumer is in the fall of ocean freight of 
fully ro cents in this period of about 20 years. 

We, in America, certainly have to take this margin into 
consideration (about 30 cents per bushel)—the saving of 
freight to the consumer of the farmer’s surplus, when we 
speak of the fall in the price of his wheat. 

In other freights, of course, similar reductions can be 
shown. Incotton the rates by steamer from New Orleans 
to New York in 1873 averaged 60 cents per 100 pounds; 
in 1880, 45 cents; in 1892, 32 cents. The all-rail rates 
from Atlanta, Ga., in 1886, were 85 cents; in 1893 they 
are 67 cents. Ocean freights have followed a similar 
course as in wheat. 

If I were to bring the general freight decline into an 
average figure, I should say that the charges are, all around, 
not much above one third of what they were about twenty- 
five years ago. 

In bulky freight this element has always been a chief 
factor in price-making. The lower the value in proportion 
to weight, the greater the share of freight in the price. 
Hence we see what a great part this feature plays in just 
those prices which have all along been used as the play- 
ball in the silver argumept.” 
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Transportation in the Past. 


Perhaps no other branch of economic activity shows so 
plainly the vast advance of our modern civilization over 
preceding ones as the modern system of transportation. 
The periods of progress of all nations show the attention 
of rulers and governing bodies to the improvement of 
the means of communication. If not for civilizing and 
commercial ends, strategic interest sets to work to build 
roads and improve waterways. The perfection of Roman 
road-building is attested by the centuries which have 
brought them down to our own days as unrivalled mar- 
vels of construction. Thorold Rogers speaks of the low 
rates of carriage up to the sixteenth century in England 
and the much higher rates of later times. He ascribes 
this to the perfect roads in the earlier centuries, while 
later on in the economic stagnation of England in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries they were left to 
decay. I can attribute this to no other cause than to the 
endurance of the roads built during the Roman invasion.* 
It is more than doubtful that the English of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries could have been very expert in 
road-building. But it is very probable that they made 
more of the existing high roads by keeping them in repair, 
than in the succeeding centuries characterized by strife 
and oppression of the working-classes and the agricultural 
populations. 

Although Charlemagne had already taken into consid- 
eration the building of a canal for uniting the navigable 
parts of the Danube and the Rhine, and Lombardy and 
Tuscany were traversed with canals as early as the twelfth 


* Bergier, Histoire des Grands Chemins de ? Empire Romain (1622), is 


authority for the statement that England had 2579 Roman miles of roads, 
7, €., 2380 English miles, 
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century, England did not see any canals until late in the 
eighteenth century, when the Bridgewater Canal was built. 

The writers of the latter part of that century are full of 
complaints about the bad land communications. Marshall 
says that in Devonshire in 1770 all transportation was 
done on the pack-horse ; that the Weald of Sussex was 
almost entirely without roads in 1791, and that the neigh- 
borhood of Birmingham saw no improvement of its roads 
from the time of the old Mercian Kingdom to 1770, 

In the seventeenth century the charge for timber, 
bricks, hay, corn, as quoted from the Oxford records by 
Thorold Rogers, runs from 8$d¢. to Is. per ton per mile. 
This is about fifty times the present rail rate. The car- 
riage of a ton of grain 200 miles to any place of scarcity 
was a charge of from $1 to $1.20 for freight on every 
bushel of wheat so carried. 

To speak of carriage over greater distances in a low- 
wage period, I willcite a load of goods weighing 10} cwts., 
brought from London to Smithhills near Bolton in Lan- 
cashire in 1588. The distance is 197 miles. The charge 
is 5s. 6d. ($1.33) on the cwt., which is £5 10s. ($26.73) on 
the ton. It would not cost the tenth part to-day to bring 
a ton of wheat from Chicago to New York, a distance five 
times as great. A load of hydraulic lime is carried in 1693 
from Bishopsgate, London, to Cambridge, a distance of 
50 miles. The weight is 26} cwts., and the cost of car- 
riage is 64s. 8d. ($15.74), just about Is. pertonamile. This 
is four times the value at London at that time. 

Carriage by water was lower, of course, but still very 
high in the light of the present day. 

In 1608, 284 loads of timber are shipped a distance of 
224 miles at a cost of 6s. 2d. ($1.49) per load or ton. The 
rate per mile per ton is therefore 64 cents. 
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A load of stone carried to Oxford in 1661 costs nearly 
eight cents per ton a mile to carry. In all coarse goods 
the cost was easily doubled and trebled by freight charges 
if carried any considerable distance. In manufactures, 
which were not carried to any very large extent, ex- 
cept at the time of the fairs, the proportion of freight 
charge to the value of the goods was smaller, but still it 
made anot unimportant addition inthe price. It is easy to 
comprehend that not all is said, when merely the price at 
the place of production is mentioned in past price-periods. 

But all this is in the memory of living men, is the case 
in backward. countries to-day, and was universal not 
more than fifty or sixty years ago. 


GARTER XT. 


Other Causes which Made Prices High in the Past—Changed Conditions in 
the Course of their Removal. 


VERY various are the causes which contributed to make 
prices high in the past. Next to the inefficiency of labor, 
the stagnant condition of agriculture and the wretched 
means of communication, we have to consider the great 
risks and dangers, the multitude of exactions, duties, and 
other charges on traffic, the interference of the state, the 
privileges of the guilds, the monopolies giving whole lines 
of commerce into a few individual or corporate hands, as 
barnacles on trade and instruments for raising prices. 

The line of burdens is by no means exhausted by the 
enumeration. But I name only the chief ones acting on 
prices and carried over from primitive conditions of 
society into our days. 

The survey would not be complete, the magnitude of 
the load and the consequent effect of its removal would 
not be appreciated, did I not make, at least, passing refer- 
ence to them. 


The Risks of Commerce. 


The high cost of foreign, southern, and eastern produce 
has been referred to above. It is well to observe that 
with the high cost of transpettation by the pack-horse or 
the camel over thousands of miles of desert and wretched 
roads, the account was by no means complete. 

285 
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The predatory bands had to be paid, either in buying 
from them protection against other robber bands or in 
losing the property and, possibly, life in defence of the 
property. Up to the time of the discovery of the sea 
route to India, the products of the East were obtainable 
in this way alone. Cairo and Alexandria were the trans- 
mitters. Proceeding from Venice or Genoa, the mer- 
chants suffered exactions no less burdensome, though the 
robbers were devout Christians and did penance before 
the shrine of the Holy Virgin. 

When the bulk of the carrying trade took to the new 
ocean route the risks were not diminished. Piracy was 
considered an honorable occupation. Elizabeth’s partner- 
ship with the pirates isa well authenticated fact. The de- 
struction of the enemy’s fleet was a road to honor and to 
wealth. And the enemy was everybody who carried any- 
thing worth risking life to take. 

Armed convoys were therefore a necessary accompani- 
ment of the trader's fleet. In the fifteenth century, Ven- 
ice had a regular system of convoys. The fleets to Alex- 
andria were accompanied by four, to Syria by four, and 
to the near shores of Africa by twé armed galleons. Con- 
voying was kept up by Spain well into the nineteenth 
century for its silver ships plying between Spain and 
America, and money shipments were, as a rule, made on 
men-of-war within comparatively modern times. 

Macaulay, in speaking of the English navy and the men 
who manned it in the reign of Charles II., says: 


‘* The chief bait which allured these men into the service was the profit of 
convoying bullion and other valuable commodities from port to port ; for both 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean were so infested by pirates from Barbary, 
that merchants were not willing to trust precious cargoes to any custody but 
that of a man-of-war. A captain, in this way, sometimes cleared several 
thousands of pounds by a short voyage ; and for this lucrative business he 
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too often neglected the interests of his country and the honor of its flag, 
made mean submissions to foreign powers, disobeyed the most direct injunc- 
tions of his superiors, lay in port when he was ordered to chase a Sallee 
rover or ran with dollars to Leghorn when his instructions directed him to 
repair to Lisbon : and all this he did with impunity.” * 


This gives an idea of trading conditions in time of 
peace. They continued well into the last century. The 
risks in war time, of course, were eminently greater. And 
war on the oceans during the seventeenth and a greater 
part of the eighteenth century was in permanency. 

Where such charges had to be borne in regular trading, 
and tremendous losses had to be encountered on extra 
occasions, it is natural that compensation was sought in 
high profits. While now ten per cent. would pay the 
great trading houses a very handsome return, and five per 
cent., a mere commission, is a satisfactory return on the 
turn-over after paying expenses, a hundred per cent. was 
a regular profit charge in earlier trading, with, frequently, 
much higher charges. To this day “A Dutchman’s one 
per cent.,” in popular parlance, means one hundred per 
cent. As the Dutch had the carrying trade of the East 
for a long time, it is easy enough to see how they meas- 
ured their profits, and what the people thought about it.f 


* Macaulay, Wistory of England, ch. iii. 

+ A hundred per cent. was recognized in the capitularies of Charlemagne 
as the legitimate rate of merchants’ profits. In the middle ages, as in all 
times of undeveloped trade, the rate of profit is high. Smallness of the 
transactions and the limited purchasing capacity of the people make this a 
matter of course. 

The merchants at the fair at Kabul consider a profit of three to four hun- 
dred per cent. not excessive, according to Ritter (Zrdkunde, vii., 244). 

An example of the profit of carayam“trading is expressed by an instance of 
ten million piasters brought pacPhon the Soudan in return for one mil- 
lion of merchandise taken there by a caravan from Morocco. 
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For the greater part of the seventeenth century the carry- 
ing trade lay in their hands. In 1669 Colbert estimates the 
vessels of all merchant marines as 20,000, of which he al- 
lows 15,000 to 16,000 to the Dutch, and only 600 to 
France.* The blame for raising prices by the exercise of 
monopoly lies, therefore, at their doors. 


The Carrying Trade. 


In dealing with this chapter of the price history of the 
time most important for our discussion, it is, therefore, 
necessary to speak of the Dutch more than of other 
nations. This does not by any means imply that these 
other nations were more modest in their demands or more 
moderate in the treatment of the weak peoples whom 
they made tributary to their commerce or victims of their 
avarice.t The Dutch, being the most refined and most 
civilized trading nation of Europe of the time, were prob- 
ably not more exacting or cruel than those from whom 
they had taken the trident or those who were to succeed 
them in the following century. Still their grasping and 
grinding tendency is a matter of history, and can by no 
means find extenuation. 

To give an example of the spirit which animated the 
great trading companies, I cite the fact that in order to 


* An idea of the preponderance of the Dutch carrying trade and the insig- 
nificance of all other is conveyed by the statement of Hume, according to 
which the Dutch at about the end of the reign of James I. traded to Eng- 
land with 600 ships, England to Holland with 60 only. 

+ In example, the treatment of the Irish by the British in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, the butcheries, the confiscation of their lands 
under the appropriate cry ‘‘to Hell or to Connaught,” the destruction of 
the Irish industries by acts of Parliament, and many other shining proofs of 
the spirit which filled that period. 
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advance the price of spices, the Dutch in 1652 destroyed 
the shrubs. and trees on the spice islands. They paid the 
native rulers and their dependants for destroying trees 
which might become accessible to others, and thus inter- 
fere with their monopoly.* 


* “T assign the fact” (of the rising price of spices in the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century) ‘‘ to the monopoly which the Dutch had obtained on the 
spice islands to the energetic means which they took to secure or extend 
the monopoly, and especially to the practice they adopted of bringing or 
forcing the native princes to destroy all the trees to which possible inter- 
lopers might have access. We are expressly told that the English had 
numerous factories in the spice islands, that they abandoned some of them 
and were squeezed out of others by the Dutch. Now, it will not be sur- 
prising that the East India merchants were able to instigate that bitter hos- 
tility to Holland which can be found in all seventeenth-century English 
literature and, indeed onwards, and to foment those prejudices to which 
Selden, Swift, Arbuthnot, and Defoe gave expression. I feel sure that the 
extreme unfairness with which the English Government treated Holland 
was the outcome of that unhappy commercial policy under which Dutch 
trade was more unwise and grasping than even the English and Spanish 
colonial systems were.” (Thorold Rogers, Hist. of Agr. and Prices, vol. 
v., P- 454.) 

Holland was one of the great-powers of the seventeenth century. She 
had the means still in 1704 to keep an army of 160,000 men (Van Noorden, 
History of the Eighteenth Century). But Holland shared the fate of all 
trading republics. Victors against tremendous odds so long as the spirit of 
freedom and independence is active and arms rich and poor to sacrifice life 
and property in the defence of the fatherland. They go to pieces when 
wealth creates an inseparable gulf between rich and poor, when wars of 
rapacity and conquest are undertaken, and the defence of the country, even, 
is left to mercenaries and hired soldiers. Wealth keeps growing, profits are 
big, Amsterdam is the banker of the world, until London is ready to take 
hold of the strong box of Europe. But the Tromps, the De Ruyters, dis- 
appear. No more deeds of valor like that of the self-organized fleet of fish- 
ermen, who take it into their heads to sail into a Spanish harbor and de- 
stroy the Spanish fleet collecting ,théfe against their country. Henceforth 
the elements are expected to d6 the fighting, and the jealousies of the 
powers do the rest in preserving the independence of Holland. 

19 
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The foreign commerce of the maritime nations in the 
seventeenth century soon became absorbed by stock com- 
panies. Privileges and trading monopolies were granted 
with a lavish hand by the kings to favorites, or bought 
from the crown, or obtained through bribery and corrup- 
tion. But although the gross profits were enormous, as 
the original cost was little more than the cost of cultiva- 
tion, gathering, and getting ready from the place of em- 
barkation of the produce of countries in a low state of 
economic development, and the prices were so much 
higher than they are to-day, as shown in some of the pre- 
vious chapters, yet the net results were by no means as 
satisfactory to the stockholders as would appear from a 
mere consideration of these facts. A French writer in 
1769 gives a list of fifty-five monopoly companies for 
foreign commerce which had failed. The Dutch East 
India Company paid 987 per cent. in dividends from 1605 
to 1648. But from 1613 to 1693 its total net profits did 
not exceed 48.3 millions of florins, equalling about Io per 
cent. of its capital, per annum. From 1693 the losses ex- 
ceeded the gains. Up to 1779 the former reached 85 
millions of florins, and when it went to pieces in 1794, the 
company was found with liabilities of 127,553,280 florins, 
and assets of only 15,287,832 florins. The English East 
India Company paid during most of the time of its ex- 
istence an annual dividend of Io per cent., from 1791 
regularly 1of per cent. But in 1835 its liabilities 
amounted to £31,326,000, and its assets to £19,649,399. 

What contributed so much to these unsatisfactory 
results lay chiefly in the nature of these monopolies, 
which fostered narrow and grasping characters, and an 
eagerness for gain that overshadowed all other considera 
tions. Their cruel treatment of the natives, where they 
exercised political power, is well known, and caused the 
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mother country frequently to interfere and abridge their 
rights long before they were abolished. 

The officers of the companies used their places as means 
for enriching themselves. Since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century the Dutch had no other end in view in 
entering the service of the company, and the practice of 
making frequent changes, adopted in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, did not diminish the abuse. Be- 
sides, they traded on their own account, to the neglect 
of the interests of the company. The salaries were poor, 
and all prohibitive injunctions did not avail against this 
abuse of a trust. 

The frequent ioss of vessels was ascribed to a large 
extent to overloading on private account. The running 
into different ports to dispose of the goods of this under- 
hand traffic not alone required nearly half as many more 
ships than necessary for the trade of the company, but 
also extended the return time to unusual and wholly 
unnecessary length. The vessels of the English East 
India Company required eighteen instead of eleven 
months from China to Europe, because the officers and 
crew traded in all the ports along the route. The freight 
per ton amounted to six times the amount it would have 
cost if carried by private shippers. As all foreign com- 
merce, and chiefly the eastern and southern trade, down 
to a comparatively recent period, lay in the hands of 
these monopolies, the above recital of conditions under 
which it was conducted, easily explains a very important 
element in the history of high prices in the past. 


Monopolies aad Guilds. 


The raw materials of industry brought from distant 
countries were made so excessively dear, partly by the 
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natural conditions of trade and transportation, and partly 
by the exercise of grinding monopoly, that it remains a 
surprise that so great a traffic in them could be maintained 
prior to the introduction of a new industrial system, and 
the abolition of burdens which mistaken social and gov- 
ernmental views had imposed upon industry and com- 
merce, or decaying medieval conditions had left them 
saddled with. 

But these taxes on the material were left in the shade 
by the trammels on industrial production still in operation 
in parts of Germany up to the middle of this century, 
according to my own recollection, and in Bavaria to a 
later day even. 

First of all, the privileges of the trade-guilds were of 
such a nature that they gradually developed from the 
most beneficial civilizing and liberalizing institutions of 
the Middle Ages into burdensome and reactionary organ- 
izations, retarding progress and preventing the introduc- 
tion of improvements. 

F. von Schroeder, Schatz-und Rentkammer, 1686,* 
calls them “die vermaledeiten und als die aergste Pest 
von ganz Deutschland verfluchten Zuenfte,” + and names 
them as the cause why manufacturing industries could not 
come up. The Diet frequently threatened to suppress 
them. But outside of Prussia things remained as they 
had been for a good long time far into the present cen- 
tury. An exception of this was in the trans-Rhenan 
provinces. There the powers left the Code-Napoléon in 
operation as a memento of the sway of modern enlighten- 
ment against ante-revolutionary conditions restored to the 


* Roscher, Wm., Wat. Oek. d. Handels und Gewerbfleisses, § 134. 


+ ‘‘The damnable trade-guilds cursed by all Germany as its worst 
plague,” 
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rest of Germany by the rulers in grateful recognition of 
the services of the people in the war for freedom. 

In Saxony, prior to the introduction of liberty of trade, 
no fewer than seven trade-guilds disputed before the 
courts in the exercise of the right of making skates. In 
1849 the town-guilds petitioned for a prohibition of the 
manufacture of window-frames in the country, because the 
towns were unable to compete on account of the division 
of the work between the glaziers, the locksmiths, the car- 
penters, and the painters—who were separated by impas- 
sable barriers, while in the country none of these trammels 
existed. 

If by a change of fashion a trade lost its markets, those 
practising it were prevented by the guild regulations from 
entering even one most nearly related to it. 

In the last century the shoemakers of Bremen carried 
the prohibition of bringing shoes from outside to Bremen. 
This applied even to the fairs. Foreign and German 
states took retaliatory measures. But the guilds declared 
that they would rather forego all foreign custom than 
have their home-monopoly infringed upon to the slightest 
degree. 

But France, before Turgot’s time, seems to have been 
the ideal of trade restriction and monopoly. The division 
into branches could scarcely be carried farther. The 
reason is that the state made the granting of concessions 
and privileges a source of revenue. 

Colbert had certainly far-reaching views for his time. 
His endeavor to improve the finances and to raise revenue 
was, of course, paramount. He knew, however, that this 
could not be done except by raising the industrial status 
of the kingdom, which Was very low when he took charge 
of affairs, How hesucceeded isa matter of history. Ifhe 
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introduced new burdens, he certainly abolished a great 
many others, or tried to reduce them to a less oppressive 
point. 

Had not an ambitious, vain, and profligate king 
squandered the resources of the kingdom in attempts 
upon neighboring countries, there is little doubt that 
many of Colbert’s measures would have been reduced to 
much milder form. The necessities increasing after his 
death made the seeds planted by Colbert blossom luxuri- 
ously. When the war with Holland broke out, Colbert 
himself made the taxing of corporations a source of in- 
come. He collected a tax from all trade-guilds for the 
confirmation of their privileges, and ordered that all trades 
should organize themselves into guilds. In consequence, 
the Paris guilds, numbering 60 in 1674, had increased to 
the number of 124 by 1691. On the principle “that the 
king alone had the right of creating masters of a craft,” 
that is to say, that every one owed to the king alone the 
right of exercising his trade,* an edict was promulgated in 


* It is necessary in order to understand the spirit of the seventeenth and 
of, at least, the first half of the eighteenth century to remember that the king 
claimed everything as his own, Absolutism claimed the right of ownership 
over life and property of the individual. The individual itself had no con- 
ception yet of the idea of personal freedom and equality under the law. 
This is a matter of later growth. To feudalism the idea was foreign. The 
independence, rights, and freedom of the town, the community, the prov- 
ince, if you choose, were jealously guarded and defended. Every one of 
the estates, states, and communities exercised its own jurisdiction and de- 
fended with zeal, perhaps, the rights of its subjects or members against the 
encroachment of the king or the of rising dynastic houses. But every person’s 
minutest doings were subject to carefully prepared rules and regulations. 
The guild was at all times a ready regulator of every detail in the life of a 
member of a craft. The individual was well trained in the rule of submis- 
sion to the dictation of a superior body, though himself a voting member of 
it with full rights and privileges. With the decay of medizevalism in the 
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1691 by which every one coming to be a master had to 
pay a tax to the state, varying from ten to forty livres 
according to the importance of his trade. The guild- 
master’s office was made hereditary and purchasable. And 
this was considered an improvement over previous condi- 
tions. 

The abuses of the guilds had become a crying evil. 
The extreme prolixity, the high dues, the expense of the 


seventeenth century and the breaking up of the feudal territorial forms of 
government, the centralization under the crown and the introduction of ab- 
solutism became a matter of course. No one at the time found the state- 
ment of Louvois preposterous in his political testament addressed to the 
king: ‘‘ All your subjects, whoever they may be, owe to you their persons, 
their goods, their blood, without the right of claiming anything. Sacrificing 
all to you, they give you nothing, as it all belongs to you.” In his instruc- 
tions to the Dauphin, Louis XIV. says: ‘‘ The kings are absolute lords and 
have, naturally, the full and free disposition of all possessions.” (‘‘ Les rois 
sont seigneurs absolus et ont naturellement la disposition pleine et libre de 
tous les biens, qui sont possédés.”’) 

The crown’s prerogatives, extending over almost everything, were soon an 
important instrument of taxation. Monopolies and privileges of commerce 
were farmed out with rights to the possessors over the individual barely con- 
ceivable in our days. In England even, private persons in control of a 
monopoly could penetrate into the interior of houses. Those in possession 
of the saltpetre monopoly collected regular tribute from those who would be 
free from vexatious visitations, etc, 

The character of the system is well illustrated by the fact stated in Lin- 
gard’s History of England that the new monopolies, which Charles I. created 
and gave to regulated companies, paid a net revenue to the state of £1500, 
but to the companies £200,000, 

A system of taxation, in the modern sense, was absent. For a long time 
yet the officers of the state were made to pay themselves by way of levies on 
the unfortunate inhabitants, The large incomes of many of the high charges 
without having fixed salaries shows a system of administration as now only 
found in Turkey and, possibly, Russia in modern Europe. The effect upon 
prices of all this, no matter how legitimate in descent such a system of gov- 
ernment, is easily understood, 
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masterpiece, and the feasting, as part of it and, in fact, of 
every event of importance in the guild, and the intriguing 
connected with electing the guild master, would seem to 
have made the new arrangement a change to the better. 
But the thing was merely a financial scheme. An edict 
issued by the Council of State, in 1693, gave the guilds 
the right to purchase back their old privileges. Louis 
XIV.’s financial measures were continued on this line. 
All offices were purchasable. Those relating to trade 
and industry were multiplied ad zufinitum to be sold for 
cash. 

As an example: 

“In October, 1704, the king created ‘inspecteurs généraux, commissaires- 
visiteurs et contrdleurs des manufactures des draps et toile et gardes-con- 


cierges.” In December, of the same year, these offices were abolished again 
on the payment by the guilds of 1,200,000 livres.” * 


Industrial Regulation by the State. 


The multiplication of offices was carried on so wildly 
that it was found on various occasions, that the same 
offices had been created twice over. These offices were 
all direct taxes upon the guilds. They were responsible 
for their payment. Neglect was followed by abolition of 
their privileges. The admission of masters by the state, 
on payment of the official tax, soon brought contumacious 
guilds to terms. The result of all this was, that the guilds 
overburdened with taxes, which all fell heavily on produc- 
tion, were forced to make admission more and more ex- 
pensive and difficult to obtain. Besides the taxes directly 
borne by the members, the guilds were all heavily in debt ; 
some of the Paris guilds, by the middle of the eighteenth 


* Henry W. Farnam, Die innere franzoesische Gewerbepolitik von Colbert 
bis Turgot,” 
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century as high as 400,000 to 500,000 livres.* The debts 
of all the guilds of France were estimated, in 1758, at 
30,000,000 livres. 

The many technical improvements introduced in the 
course of the eighteenth century gave rise to intermin- 
able contentions about the infringement of one trade upon 
the privileges of another. The courts were filled with ap- 
plications for redress. The annual expense of the guilds 
of Paris on this head were estimated by Savary as 
amounting to from 800,000 to 1,000,000 livres. In one 
year not less than 30,000 cases were found pending ; some 
of course of ancient date. The tailors and clothes-menders 
had been in legal dispute since the year 1530, about the 
right of the latter to make new clothes. To show the 
kind of vexatious restrictions which hampered produc- 
tion, I mention the case of the cloth weavers of St. Lé, 
who brought suit against those of Fouquiéres in 1721. 
The complaint was that the latter made their cloth one 
aune wide and that the law of 1669 gave them the right 
to only five eighths. 

The regulations seriously interfered with the expansion 
of trade. Foreign demand could not well be satisfied by 
a trade which was hampered at every turn by ancient 
prescriptions as to width, texture, number of threads in 
the chain, finishing, dyeing and so on. Up tothe middle 
of the century the severity of the law and the arbitrariness 
of its execution grew in intensity. As far back as the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, I find that Ulm, one 
of the centres for the manufacture of woollen cloth and fus- 
tian, had official cloth inspection. The piece, not up to 
the regulation, was cut intg three lengths.t Strassburg 


* Savary, Dictionnaire de CoMbserce, 1761. 
+ See Eugen Nuebling, U/m’s Baumwoll-industrie im Mittelalter, 
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and other centres had similar regulations.* This was not 
to hamper trade but to promote it. Ulm did an enor- 
mous exporting trade to the north, south, and east. It 
was very proud of its trade-mark. The cloth of Ulm was of 
such repute that the stamp of the town added fully twenty- 
five percent. to the value of cloth not sostamped. Many 
suits were brought to the Imperial Court for protection 
against pirating rivals. The cutting of the cloth was to 
prevent its exportation and thus prevent any lowering of 
the high standard abroad. With slight loss to himself, 
the weaver could retail it at home. Here the town and 
the guild co-operated for the preservation of the best in- 
terests of the-trades upon which the greatness and pros- 
perity of the free-towns were built. 

Not so in the time of absolutistic government. Here the 
interference of the state was simply nothing but “1’ état 
c’est moi,” paternalism run mad, because not tempered by 
regard for the good of the people it may have been origi- 
nally intended to benefit. 

In the year 1717, a law was promulgated by which a 
reduction in the number of warps in the chain was made 
the subject of a fine varying according to the degree of 
the omission. Beyond a certain degree of inferiority the 
cloth is confiscated and cut to pieces. In 1729, however, 
the law is made public that all cloth not coming up to 
the full width is to be confiscated and cut. Even cloth 
made too long is subjected toa fine. In the year 1719 
it is ordained that all looms not up to the regulations 
are to be changed or rebuilt according to the official 
standard. The law of 1729 says simply, that the imple 
ments not coming up to the mark shall be destroyed.t 


* G. Schmoller, Die Strassburger Tucher-und Weberzunft. 
t ‘‘ Les dits rots et lames seront rompus et brisés en présence de 1’ inspec- 
teur des manufactures,” 
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These stringent laws, burdensome and preventive of a 
beneficial growth of industry and trade, proved abortive 
in the very particulars which they were intended to 
protect. The complaints of fraud in manufactures mul- 
tiply, and decline of trade is made a general preamble 
in ordinances calling upon the officers to enforce the 
regulations. 

From about the year 1750 a relaxation sets in. The 
Economists begin to make their influence felt. The 
opposition against what we to-day call “Colbertism”’ 
manifests itself. One by one the barriers are lowered, 
until Turgot, in his reform acts, speaks the great redeem- 
ing word for which the ages had been waiting and warring. 
With the fall of Turgot, it was undertaken to put many 
of the old obstructions up again, not to make progress too 
fast. But on the whole trade remained free fom the old 
interferences, and in the act of 1791 the Constituent 
Assembly put a resting epitaph on the remains. Never- 
theless it has ever since been the anxious endeavor of a 
confused statesmanship to resuscitate it, and set it up 
again in the place of the young freedom under whose 
sway the world is blossoming into a state of unexampled 
and otherwise impossible prosperity. 

The trade of the past was trammelled and hindered in 
every conceivable way. To enumerate the risks and 
burdens a commodity had to carry from the distant place 
of production would exhaust the whole vocabulary of com- 
merce. To sketch them even briefly would fill a respect- 
able volume. I have contented myself with giving an 
outline of the most comprehensive ones, such as were 
calculated to enhance prices most effectively. It remains, 
however, to call attentign“to the most grievous instru- 
ment for increasing the prices of commodities: 
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I have pointed out in another part of this chapter the 
burdens laid upon commodities by the exercise of the 
taxing power possessed by the lords of the highway on 
land and on sea. The modern state has relieved the 
knight of the duty of protecting the caravan of trade 
from his covetous brother. It assumes this duty as a 
right, and puts a tax upon commodities when they enter 
the boundaries of the state. In countries where the 
boundaries of several states could easily be traced from a 
church steeple in a straight line, as in Germany, during 
the years of the old Confederation,* for instance, this was 
not a light burden—nor were other dues to state, town- 
ship, and commune. Tolls, dues, and taxes for bridges, 
roads, rivers, and canals were collected at every crossing. 
The navigation of the Main, Rhine, Danube, the Elbe, and 
Scheldt has been made free from duties only within com- 
paratively recent times.t The tax-gatherer had his hand 
open all the time. The tollgate was always in your way. 


* Up to 1866 from the steeple of the cathedral at Frankfurt one could look 
into the territories of Nassau, Electoral Hesse, the Grand Duchy of Hesse, 
the principality of Homburg, and Frankfurt itself, all exercising the right of 
sovereignty and of independent taxation in customs matters, up to the time 
of the creation of the German Zollverein. 

+ In the building of the Cathedral of Xanten the stone had to be brought 
from the “‘ Siebengebirge.” It was carried by ship on the Rhine from And- 
ernach to Xanten, a distance of less than a hundred English miles. Duties 
were collected on transit, during the passage at Bonn, Bredestrom, Duessel- 
dorf, Rheinberg, Kaiserwerth, and Buederich. Though in the two first places 
relief from paying duties had been obtained through the Count of Geldern, 
the duties summed up Ig gold florins (about $41.00) on a cargo valued at 95 
florins, or about 20 per cent. 

Though this refers to the fifteenth century, it describes, with equal force, 
conditions existing in comparatively modern times. 
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It was certainly a very great advantage to trade, and an 
important step in advance, that Colbert reduced the inter- 
ference of the customs officers to the wider circle of the 
national boundary. Up to then, 1664, the provinces had 
levied taxes on imports and cn exports. Inthe preamble 
to his edict, in pointing to this meritorious act of the 
king, he condemns in very energetic language the nefari- 
ous character of this system of taxation, and the chaos 
which was its natural consequence. 

The most serious effect of customs taxation on prices 
was produced by the system of fostering home industries 
by protective tariffs. It existed previous to that time. 
Many kings and states put considerable duties on manu- 
factured products from abroad, and prohibited the expor- 
tation of raw materials. But in general it may be said 
that duties were more in the nature of revenue duties, 
and were collected on imports and exports alike. The 
parliamentary grants to Elizabeth and James I. were 5 
per cent. on imports and on exports.* 

With Colbert the system expanded from decade to 
decade, and it soon became the prevailing principle for 
all Europe. Colbert himself, here as well as in his views 
concerning the management of guilds and trades, had 
very moderate ideas. He held that protective tariffs were 


* “The exports of England from Christmas, 1612, to Christmas, 1613, 
are computed at £2,487,435, the imports at £2,141,151, so that the balance 
in favor of England was £346,284. But in 1622 the exports were 
£2,320,436, the imports £2,619,315, which makes a balance of £298,879 
against England.”—‘‘ As the annual imports and exports together rose to 
near five millions, and the customs never yielded so much as £200,000 
a year, of which tonnage made a part, it appears that the new rates affixed 
by James did not, on the whole, amunt to one shilling in the pound, and, 
consequently, were still inferior to the intention of the original grant of Par- 
liament.”—David Hume, //istory of England, vol. iv. 
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a bad means to a good end, which ought to be got rid of 
as soon as it had fulfilled its mission. To the syndics of 
Lyons, who came to thank him for the aid given to their 
industries, he replied, bluntly, that they would do well if 
they considered his favors only as crutches by whose aid 
to learn quickly how to walk by themselves, and that he 
intended later on to abolish the duties again.* 

The exigencies of the state did not permit him to carry 
out this intention. But had he lived to the present day, 
he would have found that manufacturers never learn to 
walk alone so long as the state is willing to furnish 
crutches. 


The Effect of Protectionism on Prices. 


The effect of the system, however, is very pernicious, 
because not alone the prices of imported articles are 
enhanced, but also the prices of all corresponding articles 
produced at home. These in the long run exceed the 
imported quantities to an extraordinary extent; and 
while the state benefits only by the duties levied on a 
paltry quantity of imported goods, the private tax- 
gatherer collects revenue from the consumer on all the 
home productions coming under the same heading, at 
least until the home supply equals the demand. 

To cover the whole question by an illustration from* 
practical life, I will mention the recent change in price 
produced by the abolition of the duty upon raw wool, the 
rate on the manufactured cloth being left as high as be- 
fore, z.¢., the old ad valorem rate of 50 per cent. Only 
the specific duty, which in previous tariffs compensated 
for the duty upon the raw wool, was abolished. 


*Roscher, Vat. Oekonomik des Handels und Gewerbfleisses, quoting Clé- 
ment, Systeme protecteur. 
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I shall give the prices of American cloth called sack- 
ings, a sort of so-called ladies’ cloth, used for ladies’ 
dresses. In these the American manufacturers held the 
field uninterruptedly for a number of years. Even under 
the high wool duties and the correspondingly high prices 
of American wools, foreign goods could not be imported 
by a wide margin to sell against American cloths. 

Yet the abolition of the duty on raw wool sent wool 
prices down to such an extent that, even before the tariff 
took effect, the cloth prices could be reduced as much as 
the difference between the figures of the second column 
and those of the first, which represents the prices when 
wool was still under the full influence of the wool tariff. 
The third column presents the prices ruling in the spring 
of this year, after the new tariff had been in force for a 
time on woollen manufactures likewise. The free wool 
tariff, be it remembered, became effective at once, August 
28, 1894; the tariff on manufactures of wool not until 
January 1, 1895. 

Here are the effects: 


PRICES OF ALL-WOOL SACKINGS. 


1892, 1894, 1895, 
October. October. April. 
Cents per | Cents per | Cents per 
Yard. Yard. Yard, 
»Mailand, 35 inches.......... PCE as etree eis 324 23 19 
Meal OLAD CUES eyo oie oiehossielsin(e/eisisie.e sieiss 45 35 29 
RenSanZeuSOMnCNES|. st cis ecececisice oer s 574 42h 36 
HeramicliaaeSOnCh eS. piso. telelsnticisieleiae ee 624 50 39 
Riana Nie 64 AT CMES 0c gett afaie cle «4/eie) ele (aceieie. © 70 55 44 
Fancy dress goods, 36 inches,............ 424 324 27 
BLOAGCIOUIN BOWNCHES talelsisieieietis «eo see ole e 75 624 524 
. Average for seven numbers..........-.-- 55 43 355 
Decline of October, 1894, price from 1892 
(DOOR, Co Aebi ob 0.4 CoG obEO man One ete 22% 
Decline of April, 1895, price cages oe 
MISES 6 odeu Saas osu ocHCeoET SoeenoogT 364% 


= 
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This class shows smaller differences than other woollens. 
It had been selling at considerable price reductions below 
other manufactures of wool under the old tariff, for 
reasons given and explained in full in my book, The 
Economy of High Wages. 

This example may therefore be considered as an ex- 
ponent of the price situation created by tariff-protection, 
but modified by pressure of home-competition upon prices, 
and of the net effect on prices of so onerous a burden 
upon industry, as a duty upon raw materials. 

The United States import, in moderately active years, 
large quantities of woollen goods. They will amount 
under the present tariff to fully $55,000,000. The Ameri- 
can goods with which these have to compete will amount 
to something like $250,000,000. As these foreign goods 
can be brought here and pay a duty of something like 
50 per cent., it is evident that the American goods are 
not sold at very much lower prices than the foreign duty- 
paid goods. The whole amount, of foreign and of domes- 
tic origin, is therefore equally affected by the change in 
the tariff-law. 

I will here add prices of woollen goods and ladies’ dress 
goods coming in actual competition with foreign, and 
show the price changes in these. They will give a fair 
idea of the change in prices falling on woollen and worsted 
fabrics both of domestic and foreign origin. 

The foreign prices quoted here are the actually paid 
prices at the shipping point for goods of an identical 
character. To make even selling value with American 
goods quoted in columns I and 2 something like 10 to 12 
per cent. will have to be added to cover carrying expense 
and commission as these are included in the domestic 
prices but not in the foreign prices : 
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PRICES OF WORSTED CLOTH AND OF LADIES’ DRESS 
GOODS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTION BUT SUBJECT TO 
AN ACTIVE FOREIGN COMPETITION. 


_ Foreign — 
Domestic prices| Shipping price 
from the mill, | °f competing 
goods, 
1892. |1894-95- 
Worsted cloth, 54 inches wide. 
@ualitys Xe (Clay, T6l0zswaae.s sacle sess os I.75 | 1.124 60 
ae EMT OFS Si ravors castenerspe ays ootiats 1.65 | 1.00 55 
st Peg RA! pence tate neta’ a) Navatet sated ore I.40 go 49 
ue Ys Ste ROE GalgoanOs Go OmeS 1.30 82} 44 
Ladies’ Dress Goods. 
Cashmere Nee 3s in adconbeoomenen doeodoDtns 374 274 164 
AIR SOM aet fs a otal st SyslSis-s ah dayansiesntel = 50 324 19 


With this allowance made the reader can make his own 
deductions as to the effect of tariff taxation on the prices 
of imported articles as well as onthose of domestic manu- 
factures. 

The consumers in the United States are saved no less 
an amount than $170,000,000* in their outlay for woollen 


* J arrive at this estimate in the following way : 


Product of American millsiin 1890...0 secs css ccrvcccecsesecccrsesvaciensie $338,000,000 
Allow for amount not selling up to duty-paid foreign prices, computed to 
N@ORGRET ogonn0 00 Aco GH OO BTCOIUUC E66 CULO OLN O00 OC OCUR ECOL DOOSOCOpoONEBCduCE $50,000,000 


’ $288,000,000 
Add 1s per cent. to cover increase in population........seeseceeeeeeeeeee $42,000,000 


rf $330,000,000 
Add importations of wool and ee 1889-90, $54.000,000 
Duty. at rate under McKinley Act ..%.......sesceeseccoeees $53,000,000 $107,000,000 


Net value of foreign and domestic goods.......seeeeeceeecererecececrenes $437,000,000 
20 
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goods a year by this very moderate measure of tariff- 
reform. 

I have taken only a few prominent examples, but they 
will suffice to convince the reader of the powerful distur- 
bance of prices by the exercise of the taxing power, 
wisely or unwisely wielded by the state. 

Prices for the last hundred years, especially, have been 
subject to this influence, and it is at all times wise to take 
this point into consideration along with all the others here 
treated, when we make comparisons. 


General Observations. 


The numberless causes which operate on prices cannot 
all be dealt with. I have to content myself with treating 
only the leading ones. I have singled out such as are 
general and have had a very pronounced influence in the 
past in keeping prices high, and as by their abolition or 
by radical changes in them, prices have become lower and 
lower until they have reached the phenomenally low range 
which causes so much agitation at the present time, the 
fact completes the demonstration that prices are the re- 
sults of inherent causes and not of merely accidental ones, 


BROUgHE forward ..1. ac vis/s ascjsietes e alesciniers wieietate oistercloieleels mereisiem iste elo are $437,000,000 

Add discount, commission. freight and distributing expense, and wholesale 
and. rétail profit, =2.60-pér. Cents osciicd vrste tests asin ore wa cielo so ats wie’ sipie wieletelerseeieien $263,000,000 
Amount of consumers’ value of woollen goods, at full cost under late tariff act, $700,000,000 


Against this the cost under the new tariff, as proved by the price examples 
given above, and under the influence of free wool, stands as follows: 


Net value of foreign and! domestic goods: jas «0s ss sivies vives piatsenioe cee eenente $437,000,000 
Less difference caused by tariff reduction, equal to 49 per cent. of the old 

duty or:24%/ per cent. of the duty-paid valuie....5..s «= caencsactanveciemenecbes $106,000, 
Leaving net value of domestic goods from mill, and of imported goods, 

ATity Paid s Of. «sie acersarararciotsie we cielen are Mista cleterel Temineicle oe ate cies erat tetera nT $331,000,000 
Add to cover items as above, at the same rate, 60 per Cent.......+seeeeeeee $99,000,000 


Amount of consumers’ value of woollen goods under new tariff...........+ $530,000,000 
Consumers’ value under old tariff 
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as the greater or smaller supply of the money stocks would 
be. It is true, prices have become extraordinarily low. But 
as cheapness is the result of plenty and of law and order, 
it is difficult to see how the phenomenon can be changed 
except by turning the hands on the dial backward, drown- 
ing inventors and destroying the improved tools, as was 
the practice in the past.* 

It has not been found necessary to draw speculative 
causes into the discourse other than by the general refer- 
ence to them in the preceding chapters. In speaking of the 
causes which make prices, I had reference to permanent 
price-making agencies. Causes which come and go with 
the seasons or follow in the wake of political or even eco- 
nomic disturbances have certainly a very deep influence, 
and sufficient consideration has been given to these ex- 
traordinary causes in the part devoted to the history of 
prices. Their presence explains violent fluctuations which 
we notice very frequently, but we cannot give them a place 
here, when causes are considered which mark the prices of 
great periods, when the prices of the past and the present 
are contrasted under the operation of economic, social, and 
industrial, conditions which have produced them. 

The views of those who demand an artificial standard 
to be substituted for the commercial standard, z.¢., the 
gold-standard of civilized trading nations, are the outcome 
of the idea that an increased quantity of circulation is re- 
quired for the maintenance of a certain level of prices. 


* As late as the end of the sixteenth century the town-council of Danzig 
had the inventor of a mechanical ribbon-loom drowned and his machine de- 
stroyed. This is perhaps the latest case of a government applying in this 
drastic manner the principle of pgotéction. But the ‘‘ conseil des prudhom- 
mes” in Lyons ordered Jacquard’s loom destroyed and the inventor himself 
narrowly escaped assassination three times, 
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The beneficial influence of the money quantities must 
necessarily be supposed to be of a general and lasting 
effect. The controversial points seem therefore to be fully 
covered by the permanent causes which I have named as 
the true causes of prices. 

It is not specifically stated what range of prices the 
agitators for an artificial standard and of increased money 
supplies would wish to see prevail. The price level, un- 
doubtedly, is to be high enough to create general content- 
ment among all who have commodities to sell. That even 
this cannot be realised, unless the currency be depreciated 
in value at the same time, whereby price-increase would 
be nominal only, has been demonstrated by the price- 
history of England, France, and Germany, for a period of 
six hundred years. 

That wage earners and those living on salaries and fixed 
incomes are most acute sufferers by all such stratagems, 
has been shown with a fulness of detail which cannot pos- 
sibly leave any doubt on the subject. That the working 
classes, and these are the only ones which need concern 
the public conscience, can only look to a reign of low 
prices as a guarantee for high earnings and general well- 
being, is an equally well established fact. Indeed a decline 
in this condition, as has been shown in preceding chapters 
and is still more graphically proved in the tables of the 
appendixes, dates directly from the time when high prices 
began to change the general level of the three preceding 
centuries, at about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
with the evil of high prices culminating in the seventeenth 
century. This is the time when the currencies were most 
persistently and violently deteriorated. 

It is only within the lifetime of this present generation 
that prices of grain and the rate of wages compare as 
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favorably as they did in the three centuries preceding 
1550 in the three countries of Europe dealt with in these 
pages. 

It is the opinion of Thorold Rogers that the debasement 
of the coins by Henry VIII. and the guardians of his son 
caused the decline in the condition of the working classes, 
which all the statutes of labor from Edward III. onwards 
were not able to effect. All the price facts adduced here 
prove completely the correctness of this view. 
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APPENDIX: A: 


A Summary of the Price History of England, France, and Germany, giving 
in Parallel Columns Grain-Prices and Wages, with their Purchasing 
Power in Bushels of Grain, from A.D. 1351 to 1882. 


For the purpose of illustrating in a graphic manner the 
price history treated in the preceding pages, I annex tables of 
comparative prices of wheat and of barley of the three coun- 
tries in parallel columns, reducing them at the same time to 


I.—PRICES OF WHEAT AND BARLEY RULING IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, 
AND GERMANY IN THE PERIODS NAMED BELOW, IN THE MEAS- 
URES AND PRESENT MONEYS OF THE RESPECTIVE COUNTRIES, 

- AND IN EQUIVALENTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ENGLAND. FRANCE. GERMANY. 


Wheat. 
Barley 
Barley 
Wheat. 
Barley 


Periods, 


Bushel. | Wheat. 
Bushel. | Barley. 
Bushel, | Barley. 


Quarter, 
Quarter, 
Hectolitre 
Hectolitre, 


s. ad.js. a@.\$ cts.\$ cts.||Francs|Francs|\$ cts.'$ cts.\| Mrks.| Mrks.\|$ cts.'$ cts. 
1351-1450] 18.0] 11.6 | 0.58] 0.35|} 6.89] 2.81 || 0.48] 0.20/| 9.20] 5.75|| 0.47] 0.29 
1451-1550] 18.4] 11.9 | 0.59] 0.36]! 4.56] 2.48 || 0.31] 0.17|| 11.00] 6.35]| 0.56] 0.32 
1551-1580] 15.0] 9.11| 0.44] 0.30|| 12.00] 6.00 || 0.78] 0.39|| 21.25] 14.05]| 1.05] 0.70 
1591-1612] 35.0 | 19.5 | 1.06] 0,59]] 17.00] 6.60 || 1.11] 0.43/| 32.75] 18.20)| 1.64] 0.92 
1613-1652] 42.8 | 23.4 | 1.28] 0.71|| 18.70] 8.20 || 1.21] 0.54!) 35.00] 21.25]| 1.86, 1.08 
1653-1702] 40.5 | 21.5 | 1.21] 0.62|| 14.75] 6.12 || 0.96) 0.41)| 30.00] Ig.70]] 1.50] 1.00 


1715-1765] 35.0 1.06 10.80; 5.25 || 0.70] 0.38]} 22.50] 15.75|| 1.12] 0.79 
1766-1800} 54.0 1.64 15.00] 8.20 || 0.97] 0.51] 18.20] 9.82|] 0.91] 0.49 
1801-1830; 86.0 2.61 19.80 || 1.28 *17.00| 10,40]|| 0.85] 0.52 
OS 2aeice 44.0 | 32.0 | 1.32] 0.97 a 1.43 *30.00| 18.00|| 1.48] 0.88 


* German prices from 1800 on are based on the thaler standard, 
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American money and measure. I also give the current rates 
of wages of occupations on which continuous information can 
be gathered. I bring the comparison up to the time at which 
the English Corn Laws ceased to exert an influence on prices. 
The price quotations from 1882, with the ruling wage rate ap- 
pended, give us an opportunity for measuring the price and 
wage history of the past by present rates and prices, with 
which every one is conversant. 

In regard to the selection of occupations, it will be under- 
stood that the choice is ready at hand. The building trades 
are fully developed at atime when other crafts are still con- 
ducted in a manner in which they are incapable of treatment 
in a historical examination of wages. 

In the next table I give the rates of wages paid during the 
same average periods in England, France, and Germany. 
When the two are combined, the prices of grain and the rates 
of wages, their real import becomes apparent. 


II.—RATE OF DAY-WAGES OF CARPENTER AND MASON 
RULING IN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND GERMANY IN THE . 
PERIODS NAMED, IN THE MONEY OF THE COUNTRIES 
AND OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ENGLAND. FRANCE. GERMANY. 
w u K u u w 
o o o o o o 
a | 

Periods. e 8 re 8 r= 3 r=) 8 r=] 8 r= § 
o n o Qn o n o a o an o n 
Bee | Seba) Seis ee eee 
a = a = a = a = a = a = 
iS) iS) S) oO 1S) 1S) 


a. d. |Cents|Cents|Francs|Francs|\Cents|\Cents|Mrks.|Mrks. Cents 


1351-1450.|17§ |16$ 35| 34! 1.04 | 1.07] 20) 21/1.75|1.85| 41] 44 
1451-1550.|208 |18 41| 36) 0.97 | 0.87 Tg| 18)1.40|1.60] 32] 39 
1551-1580.|12 |1o$ 24) 21) 1.01 |0.96| 20] 19/2. 3 
I5QI-1612.|134 |14 27| 28) 1.19 | 1.20) 23) 23/2.60|2.65| 62) 63 
1613-1652.|164 |19 33) 38) 1.25 | 0.90] 24) 18)2.80|2.85] 68] 69 
1653-1702.|24% |27 50, 54; 1.10; 1.10] 21; 21/2.40|2.52| 58] 60 
1715-1765 .|30 |31 60] 62|/ 0.96] 0.98] 19] I9]1.70|1.90] 4ol 45 
1766-1800.|30 |33 66} 66) 1.20/ 1.15] 21) 22/1.35|1.70 
1801-1830.|63 |63 126) 126 
1882 .|66 |66 132| 132 
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The equivalent in wheat of a day’s wages of a carpenter and 
a mason is shown in Table III., and the equivalent of barley in 
Table IV., for each of the three countries, in parallel columns. 

The showing proves the positions which I have taken in the 
preceding chapters. A few words of explanation will not be 
out of place to make the meaning clear. It will be noticed 
that the range of prices and the rates of wages of the three 
countries vary materially held against one another. As re- 
gards wages, the lowest rates are those for France. For the 
whole time dating from the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the purchasing power is barely one-half of what it was in the 
century following the conclusion of the English wars. The 


III.—PURCHASING POWER OF A DAY’S WAGES EXPRESSED IN 
BUSHELS OF WHEAT FROM 1351 TO 1882. 


ENGLAND. FRANCE, GERMANY. 
ror 
5 3 6 § 
3 = » nn 
@ 8 a. No m Sa BS 5 
F og ad Su oa a8 as | 2d ae ais 
Periods. Ses] mr os isate] 9 oS 4 ae 2s 
PS Ue ese | ee WS) cas g 2 | ‘38 
1) po rs Ss > ue wd > 
BO Gere eee | 8 ieee oe ee Goss ae 
Ceasers Woe Nae Wea he eee | ae 
Lo ol -n “EA of fQ-A “tA «8 
Bh on a i) Ay oo 
Ay @ s > 
z 45 


$ Cts. | $ Cts. |Bushels| $ Cts. | $ Cts. |Bushels| $ Cts. | $ Cts. |Bushels 


1351-1450 | 0.58 | 0.35 | 0.66 | 0.48 | 0.20 | 0.42 | 0.47 | 0.42 | 0.90 
1451-1550 | 0.59 | 0.39 | 0.66 | 0.31 | 0.19 | 0.61 | 0.56 | 0.35 | 0.62 
1551-1580 | 0.44 | 0.23 |. 0.52 | 0.78 | 0.19 | 0.25 | 1.04 | 0.48 | 0.46 
1591-1612 | 1.06 | 0.28 | 0.27 | 1.11 | 0.23 | 0,21 | 1.64 | 0.62 0.38 
1613-1652 | 1.28 | 0.35 | 0.28 | 1.21 | 0.21 | 0.20 | 1.85 | 0.69 | 0.36 
1653-1702 | 1.21 | 0.52 | 0.43 | 0.96 | 0.21 | 0.22 | 1.50 | 0.58 | 0.39 
1715-1765 | 1.06 | 0.61 | 0.57 | 0.70 ; 0.19 | 0.27 | 1.12 | 0.43 | 0.40 
1766-1800 | 1.64 | 0.63 | 0.38 | 0.97 | 0.21 | 0.22 | O.gI | 0.31 | 0.34 
1800-1830 | 2.61 | 1.26 | 0.48 | 1.28 | 0.48 | 0.33 | 0.85 
1882 32 Tes ee OS me L430lO17 5 LOs5 Sis tea Sti | 0.056 50:44. 


an 
* JT have taken the average of wages {@F the principal towns of the Departments as being on 
a fairer basis for comparison, with German wages quoted, at least. Theaverage for Paris is 
about 7.50 fes. ; for the Departments about 4 fcs. a day. 
+ The original prices from 1800 on are given in the thaler standard. 
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average wage rate changes but little from 1351 down to the 
end of the eighteenth century, rising very slightly only in the 
dear years. The difference in wheat prices from the lowest 
range, in the period 1451 to 1550, to the highest, in 1613 to 
1652, is, however, as 1 to nearly 4. In consequence, a day’s 
wages In 1451 to 1550 bought 0.61 bushel of wheat or 1.12 
bushels of barley ; in 1613 to 1652 the day wage procured 
only 0.20 bushel of wheat or 0.39 bushel of barley for a ma- 
son or a carpenter. 

It might appear singular that wages in France respond so 
little to the rise in grain prices. We note in the tables for 
Germany that wages are more responsive to the rise, though 


- IV.—PURCHASING POWER OF A DAY’S WAGES EXPRESSED IN 
BUSHELS OF BARLEY FROM 1351 TO 1882. 


ENGLAND. FRANCE. GERMANY. 
=e 38 Sg 
SS wn a > n e) nu 
oO oS iS A oe & k oe fot 
Periods, ae an ike oe: ao a2 =3 ee aa 
~ | mg | BE | S61] ae | Fe | 8S | ae | ee | Se 
brsyer| ‘7 s Se “ “ 4 a A ies 
6) 7 ba S Si >a ° a >a 
Su 22 5M ow oo “3m ow oe "5 
re. ea o cous toe a sei “8 o 
oe pan a sa | ® as se | ® 
u b> H > 
<5 <§ <5 
$ Cts. | $ Cts. |Bushels| $ Cts. | $ Cts. | Bushels| $ Cts. | $ Cts. | Bushels 
1351-1450.) 0.35 | 0.35 | I. ©:2015)) 0:20) |iere 0.29 | 0.42 | 1.45 
T451-1550.) 0:36; | 0.39 |) 1.08" | O57 |, 0519] ae £29} 0.32) | Oss5m amare 
1551-1580.| 0.30 | 0.23 | 0.77 | 0.39 | 0.19 | 0.50 | 0.70 | 0.48 | 0.70 
159I-1612.| 0.59 | 0.28 | 0.47 | 0.43 | 0.23 | 0.53 | 0.92 | 0.62:] 0.67 
1613-1652.| 0.71 | 0.35 | 0.50 | 0.52 | O21 | 0.40 | 1.08 | 0.69 | 0.65 
1653-1702.| 0.62 | 0.52 | 0.84 |-.0.41 | 0.21 | 0.51 | I.00 | 0.58 | 0.58 
D5 17 OF ile aie see ras at anaes opts ote 0.38 | 0.19 | 0.50 | 0.79 | 0.43 | 0.55 
T7OO=I SOO s\!e-5 =fesicl|!s dlsrorsrall oyeustss els 0.51 | 0.21 | 0.41% | 0.49 | 0.38 | 0.63 
TSGOOH1S 3 Oia) oor aeias| vas, over oscil coke eRe toe eee | eee eee eee | 0/52") oo. ell ae 
TSS Oreos 3l|'essi aves hails wuataterel | btener take | tare ene mela eteeteme ies eects ete 0.88*| 0.65 | 0.74 


* Prices from 1800 on, in the original quotations, are based on the thaler standard. 
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they express but to a very small extent the altered price con- 
ditions. 

‘Xanten, from which place the prices are quoted, as already 
pointed out, is in immediate touch with regions where all the 
industrial, commercial, and civilizing agencies were most 
actively engaged to procure a higher state of well being during 
times in which France was subjected to the bad conditions 
described, and ina state of backwardness in industrial devel- 
opment barely credible from the point of progress it holds 
to-day. 

The prices and wage rates at Xanten must, therefore, be 
taken with the allowance that they are specific, and those for 
France, as general average prices. 

The retrogression for the Germany of the lower Rhine re- 
gion from the second half of the sixteenth century is, how- 
ever, not the less pointed. 

The conditions from the middle of the thirteenth to the end 
of the fifteenth century were the most favorable in Germany’s 
position, as pointed out heretofore. It finds expression in the 
above price comparisons. 

At a time when England is only agricultural in its eco- 
nomic development, the middle of the fourteenth century, 
magistrates of German towns begin to issue ordinances limit- 
ing the expenditures in dress, to reduce the cost of what they 
deemed luxurious living. 

The town council of. Strassburg in 1370 orders that no 
woman is to spend more than 30 goldflorins for a single dress. 
The goldflorin containing then 3.55 grams of gold (66 to the 
mark fine of Cologne), was worth $2.35 in present value. The 
value of a dress at $70 was, therefore, frequently exceeded by 
the burgher’s wife, else an ordinance naming 30 goldflorins 
as the maximum would not have been found necessary. 
Schmoller says: “ The beaytiftl costumes of the thirteenth 
century give way to all possible excrescences of fashion. The 
well-to-do classes indulged in the most fanciful and luxurious 
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changes of color and style, until the Reformation diffused, also 
in this direction, a more severe and measured taste.” * 

The effect on the trades of the towns could, however, not 
have been otherwise but beneficial. The trade of the weavers, 
and of all those connected with the industry, was necessarily 
enhanced by it, and the progress made through the influence 
of an extensive home demand for finer fabrics than the cloth 
supplied by the wife or the female slave in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries could not fail to arouse a demand from 
abroad. Schmoller but expresses the causes leading to the 
activity in trade and the advantageous position of the work- 
ing classes when he says that “this increased demand formed 
the common basis for the development of the German textile 
industry, which had begun in the thirteenth, and made its 
progress in the fourteenth and fifteenth, centuries. The home- 
loom in country and town could no longer furnish the desired 
materials in quantity, and far less in color and in quality.” 
That all other trades were equally stimulated and advantage- 
ously affected is self-evident. 

In a general way, much as the grain prices vary between 
one country and another, the purchasing power of a day’s 
wage is the same in the time where equally favorable political 
conditions exist. This is the century closing with 1550. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is a century of peace, devoted to the culti- 
vation of the higher aims of life, the period of the Renais- 
sance. 

During that hundred years a day’s wages buys more wheat 
and barley in France than at any time before or after, con- . 
sidered in same general average periods. 

From thence on, the furies let loose by fanaticism hold their 
destroying carnival. The decline of the fervor finds other 
hallucinations, as the favorable balance of trade theory, ready 
incentives for governments to fall upon neighboring states and 
lay them waste, so that they themselves may prosper the more. 


* Gustav Schmoller, Die Strassburger Tucher- und Weber-Zunft, page 57. 
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The effect is made evident in the above comparisons, where 
the periods are classed more in relation to the historical 
events than with regard to regular chronological dividing 
lines, 

The period 1451 to 1550 shows an equally high rate of pros- 
perity of the working classes in the three countries, measured 
by the purchasing power of their wages. In all of them the 
decline in the seventeenth century is marked, but to a less 
degree in the German quotations than in those of England 
and France. ‘The reason is, as stated, in the more fortunate 
position of the lower Rhine country in all these periods. 
This condition was, however, not enjoyed by the rest of Ger- 
many. The decline of Xanten gives an idea what it must 
have been elsewhere. That it was of the serious nature de- 
scribed in the preceding part is made manifest enough by 
numerous recitals from the records. The laments over high 
prices, famines, and complaints of the workingmen that they 
cannot exist at the old rates are of constant recurrence in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. The conditions become 
more and more aggravated with its closing decades. 

As an instance of the frequent cases of dearth and famines 
cited, a case is given of a woman who begs intently for a 
scheffel of rye, for which she offers all her ready money, 2 
thalers and 13 albi (52 albi to the thaler). The scheffel is the 
fourth part of a malter; the malter at 4% bushels gives the 
scheffel at about 1} bushels. The thaler was then at the ratio 
of 8 to the mark fine, hence of a value of $1.20. The scheffel 
price was, therefore, 2} 1.20=$2.70, which is equal to $2.25 
the bushel, 

The sad part of the story is, however, that the woman could 
not get the rye she so anxiously asked for. 

The relations of the moneys, as said before, are not as ac- 
curately stated as would hayé been the case had the author 
from whose tables I took my data striven only to give the 
prices in the money equivalents of the present time, instead of 
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giving a bewildering account of all sorts of moneys, few of 
which have a bearing on the prices and on the subject. 

The only safe guide is the statement giving the relations of 
the mark of the chapter in which the prices and wages are 
quoted to the Reichsmark of to-day. Up to 1550 the altera- 
tions are not very violent. From that time to the early part 
of this century the decline is from a value of about 5.50 rmks. 
to the low value of 4 rmk. 

The decline from 54 to 44, from 44 to 3, from there to 
24, 2, 14, 3, to finally 4, is stated at certain years. But we 
are left in doubt when the change has taken place as bearing 
on prices. It is well known that the changes were gradual, 
and by no means came with sufficient regularity to enable one 
to decide when they had become definitely settled. I have 
thought it safer, therefore, to accept the extreme and perma- 
nent changes noted in the price columns as indicating the 
time when the lowering of the standard had become a settled 
fact. With this guidance, I took an average between the two 
extremes as expressing nearest the actual value of the moneys 
of the period which were left somewhat in doubt from about 
1580. The difference, however, is not great. Besides, the 
benefit of the doubt is given to the lower range of price 
equivalent, dating from the time of the continuous debasing 
of the coins, than would follow from a strict adherence to 
set dates for this computation, 

From the middle of the eighteenth century to the year 1830 
prices of corn were lower in Germany than either in France 
or England. This was especially the case in the first half of 
this century. Wages, however, had kept more than even 
pace with this decline. I have no data of wages for Xanten. 
The statement given elsewhere of the wages paid by Alfred 
Krupp at Essen in the year 1827 shows a rate of not over one- 
half that paid in 1451 to 1550 at Xanten, which place is not 
many miles distant from Essen. But low as the corn prices 
were in the early part of the nineteenth century in Xanten, 
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they were still 50 per cent. above the average of the Quinto 
Cento period. While a day-wage of a carpenter or mason 
bought 0.62 bushel of wheat then, in the nineteenth century 
it bought but o.21 bushel, or about as much as in France in 
the worst of times of war and frequency of famine.* 

This, however, is by no means the lowest rate of earnings 
in those deplorable years. In Saxony and other parts of Ger- 
many a day’s wages, even in cheap years, of the latter part of 
the eighteenth and the first part of this century is quoted as 
equal to 0.05 hectolitre or 0.14 bushel of rye. But rye holds 
a nearer relation to barley in price than to wheat. 

It must not be forgotten that wheat played a smaller part in 
the domestic economy of the working classes of the past of 


* On page 239 I speak of the rate of wages per day paid to iron-workers at 
the works of Krupp, at Essen, in the year 1827, as 16% cents for casters and 
smiths, according to Mr. Alfred Krupp’s own statement, ‘The average price 
of wheat was 83 cents, of rye 53, and of barley 44 cents. If a workman 
had laid out his wages in grain he would have obtained either 0.20 bushel 
of wheat, 0.31 bushel of rye, or 0.37 bushel of barley. 

In 1887 I visited Essen, and obtained, among other very valuable informa- 
tion, a statement from the managing director of the works as to the wages of 
the men. 

The average of all employed is 3 marks (72 cents), and exclusive of boys, 
invalids, and pensioners under the old age insurance act, the average is 3.40 
marks, 

This average divides as follows : 

Common laborers and firemen, 2.40 marks (58 cents) ; while about 4o per 
cent. of the men earn 4 marks (95 cents). These represent the smiths, the 
class spoken of in the statement for 1827. I must say, however, that the lad 
who showed me through the works told me that his father, being paralytic 
and drawing 40 marks monthly pay from the pension fund, when able to 
work at his trade of a puddler, earned 35 marks as two weeks’ pay. This 
does not show more than an average of 3 marks, or 72 cents, a day. This is 
not introduced here as opposed to the statement of the firm, but to show 
that even among so important a class ag,puddlers in the iron industry there 
were men who did not earn more gan 3 marks. I am certainly justified to 
draw an average between the two statements for establishing the rate of pay 
in 1887 of the occupations referred to by Mr. Krupp in his address to his 
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England and France at least, than at the present time. 
Barley, was of great importance in the workingman’s beer in 
England and Germany, and so was rye as a bread corn, Rye 
taken at about one-fifth above barley prices will give a fair 
expression of the general run of prices of this cereal for com- 
parison. 

With this allowance made, a comparison with the figures of 
Table IV. gives an adequate idea of the misery to which the 
German working-classes had become reduced by the early 
part of this century, when o.14 bushel of rye, equal, in barley 
price of the same time to about o.19 bushel, expressed the 
earnings of an able-bodied workingman in the industrial 
centres even. - 


workingmen. A rate of 3% marks (84 cents) would therefore mark the 
present (1887) wage rate, against 1614 cents of 1827, in the same works, for 
the same occupations. 

Expressed in bushels of grain these wages bought, according to the follow- 
ing prices ruling in the neighborhood—wheat $1.17, rye $0.78, barley $0.70 
the bushel—o.72 bushel of wheat, 1.08 bushels of rye, or 1.20 bushels of 
barley. 

The relations of wages of 1887 to 1827 stand as something over 5 to I ex- 
pressed in money, and as something over 314 to I expressed in grain. 

This shows the progress made in the condition of the working classes 
solely by the improvements in the economy of production of which the last 
fifty years have been so prolific. The greater productiveness of labor re- 
sulting therefrom enabled the paying of these higher wage rates. The 
cost of production has become reduced at the same time to an almost fabu- 
lous degree in the very industry where this wage development has taken 
place. With this phase of the argument the reader has been made familiar 
in the pages treating this subject. 

I will add that if we take sections, as in the mountain districts of Germany, 
where the old methods are still in practice, the earnings to-day are not higher 
than they were at Essen some seventy years ago. For this statement I have 
also recent positive proof in hand. 

Turn it as we may, we always come back to the same proposition: The 
only divisible quantity is the product of labor. 

The greater the productiveness of labor the higher the rate of wages and 
the profit share of all engaged in the creation and distribution of products, 
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The effect of the Corn-Laws in English prices is made 
plain by the comparisons here afforded with contemporane- 
ous German prices. 

By the act of 1804 the duties on foreign wheat were, when 
under 63s. the quarter, £1 4s. 3d. ; at or above 635., but under 
66s., 40 25.6d.; at or above 66s., Lo os. 6d, 

By the act of 1815 the importation of corn was prohibited 
when under 80s. the quarter or tos. the bushel. Care was 
therefore taken that it should not go below 8s. the bushel; and 
as this was not deemed sufficiently remunerative a price, the 
later twist was applied to bring it up to ros. ($1.94 and $2.43 
the bushel). 

The last price quotation in the tables shows reversed posi- 
tions, The price of grain in England is the free-trade price, 
and is about as much below the Continental prices as the rate 
of duty amounts to which the paternal governments of the 
Continent were pleased to put upon the bread of the people in 
their solicitude for the welfare of the landed proprietors. 

The great price differences existing between one country and 
another can permit of no other interpretation than that they 
were the result of inherent causes which bore a direct 
influence on them.* Their nature has been sufficiently 
explained to need special reference here. 

That the increased money supply had nothing to do with 


* This is illustrated with particular clearness by the prices of grain of the 
second half of the sixteenth century. The prices for the century 1450 to 
1550 are on the general level of the preceding century. Englishand German 
prices vary but a few points from one another. French prices, generally 
lower in the early period, but on a comparatively higher basis during the 
period known as the time of the Hundred Year War, have gone back again 
to the low rates ruling before the English invasion under Edward III. But 
in the second half of the sixteenth century French and German prices rise 
to abnormal heights, while English prices are lower up to 1580 than in 1450 
to 1550. England enjoyed a periodv®f peace and settled conditions under 
Elizabeth, while Germany and France were torn by civil and religious wars, 
with dearth and famine in their train. ‘ 
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the price changes could not be demonstrated more plainly 
than from the comparison of German grain prices of the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the first part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the prices of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
They have gone back to positions not very far removed from 
the prices previous to the time from where the great rise be- 
gan in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

I have examined corroborative tables of grain prices in Mr. 
Bein’s publication, referred to heretofore.* I find here for 
Saxony very high prices in the seventeenth century, low prices 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, and for a number of 
years, from 1763 to 1772, prices three to four times as high. 
From then onto about 1830, with the exception of a number 
of dear years between the year 1800 and 1816, the general 
price average is about 2} thalers for barley, 3 thalers for rye, 
and 4 thalers for wheat the Dresden scheffel. This scheffel, 
equal to 104 liters, measures something like 3 bushels English. 
Reckoning the thaler at 75 cents, as it was of a somewhat 
higher value in the last century (134 thalers to the mark) than 
in its later conversion in the 14-thaler ratio per mark fine, we _ 
get $1.69, $2.25, and $3.00 as the price for the scheffel of 
barley, rye, and wheat; or, reduced to bushels, 56 cents for 
barley, 75 cents for rye, and $1.00 for wheat. 

Grain prices for Plauen and the Voigtland are generally higher 
than in other parts of Saxony or Germany, as stated by Mr. Bein, 
on account of the less favorable conditions of soil and climate 
in relation to agriculture, and the relatively greater density of 
population. 

This corroborates, therefore, the statements in the preceding 
tables, and proves again, if any further proof were needed, 
that the high prices of grain, beginning in the second half of 
the sixteenth century, were entirely due to other causes than 
the increasing money supply. But whatever part of these 


*L. Bein, Die Industrie des Saechsischen Voigtlandes. 
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causes is traceable to the debasing of the coins, which raised 
' prices nominally, or to the influences depressing agriculture, so 
powerful during the latter half of the sixteenth and the entire 
length of the seventeenth century, the fact stands out in bold 
relief, from the price history of the three countries, that the 
effect on the fate of the working-classes was disastrous. 
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INFLUENCES BEARING ON PRODUCTION. 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER TO THE AUTHOR’S REPORT ON TECHNICAL 
EDUCATION, 


January 11, 1888. 
Hon. T. F. Bayarp, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


SIR: 

Pursuant to my instructions I proceeded to examine by per- 
sonal observation into the condition and prospects of Tech- 
nical Education in the principal industrial countries of 
Europe. It was evident, and my instructions point this 
out, that an inquiry of this nature could not confine itself 
to the pedagogical side of it, but would have to extend over 
all the phenomena of industrial life. A study of the economy 
of production in the different countries which are to-day com- 
peting for the prize in the world’s markets seems to be the 
broader ground upon which an inquiry, as demanded, was to 
be founded. Technical Education not alone as given by the 
school, but by school and life, tradition, theory, and action. 
The school and the workshop, the college and the factory, the 
art school, the museum and industrial art works, as well as the 
practices of the people, would, under this view, become neces- 
sary subjects of inquiry. That this would have to be the line 
upon which to proceed became evident after even a superficial 
examination of, and acquaintance with, the methods of the peo- 
ple. The closer we get to them the more we realize how great 
the influence which habits, association, and inherited views 
exercise upon the formation of national character, 
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The methods employed in production are largely governed 
by these causal influences. They impress their stamp upon 
the output even, on the work measured quantitatively and 
qualitatively. Of this phase, the elementary one, a visiting of 
schools hardly gives an adequate idea. It becomes clear to 
us, when we observe the people engaged in their daily occupa- 
tions, that the busy marts of life, the shop and the factory 
have to supply the requisite measure for an understanding of 
the relative positions nations occupy in the industrial progres- 
sion of their time. The aim and end of all industrial activ- 
ity are the supplying of food, clothing, shelter, and necessaries 
of life to the worker and his dependents. What we call luxu- 
ries are only the necessaries of a more advanced state of 
civilization. A people’s state of civilization can therefore be 
measured best by what its working classes consider necessaries 
of life, or their standard of living—the working classes pre- 
eminently. It must be taken for granted that the well-to-do 
classes enjoy in all times and zones relatively the sum and 
substance of comforts known to their age. Varying as this 
standard of living is, varying as the wants of nation and 
nation, time and time, zone and zone are, so we find, with the 
greater or smaller force of this incentive, activity increase and 
prevail with greater or smaller force. Under this varying 
standard we find the widest divergence both in the demands 
of the laborer and in the product of his activity by which he 
supplies these wants. What by one would be considered com- 
fort and plenty, another nation’s standard would stamp as 
poverty and want. 

If we have, therefore, no common standard of living, of the 
wants, we have a still more varying standard of production, of 
the means employed for supplying the wants. The results of a 
day’s labor in one and the same industry per hand employed 
in different countries are of "most diverging nature. In one 
and the same line differénces are so pronounced that it be- 
comes at once apparent that the old standard of measurement, 
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from which economic deductions have usually been made, the 
day wages, is entirely illusory. The means employed, the 
tools, machines, and methods are seldom the same. Even 
when apparently the same agents and methods are employed, 
on examination we find that they differ in their nature, or em- 
ployment, or in both, so materially that no reliable comparison 
and deductions could be made from the mere fact of the 
employment of these agencies in production. 

It may be taken for granted that in cotton manufacture the 
same kind of machinery is employed in America, England, 
Switzerland, Germany, and France. The same power is like- 
wise employed for speeding the machinery. Steam-power in 
England, Germany, and France, and water-power supple- 
mented by steam-power in America and Switzerland. The 
day earnings of the operatives (weavers) vary so much between 
one country and another, that weavers in Switzerland earn but 
24 to 24 francs (44 to 49 cents), in Germany on an average 2 
marks (48 cents), in French mills 23 to 3 francs (53 to 58 
cents), with a working day from five o’clock in the morning to 
half-past seven in the evening, and 24 hours of rest in the 
day ; in England about 65 cents, with nine working hours, and in 
America from 80 cents to $1.12$ a day of ten working hours. 
(Average 85 cents, taken from the work account of a mill.) If 
all things were equal, if with the same machines and working 
agencies the results of a day’s work per hand employed were 
the same, of course the countries where the higher earnings 
prevail would be in a hopeless condition in competing with 
the others. The above-mentioned factors, however, exercise 
so powerful an influence, that the reverse is the truth. In fact, 
the cheapness of the labor product stands in an inverse ratio 
to the weekly earnings of the operative. The cost of weav- 
ing—in wages—of one kilogram of print cloth, 15} yards, 
64 x 64 standard, in Switzerland, is 50 centimes, 9% cents, or 
.606 cent a yard. For Germany I have not been able to ob- 
tain data for this count and width. Printers in Mulhouse and 
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Elberfeld tell me, when they use it for export, they get it mostly 
from England,—a drawback of the duty paid to the govern- 
ment is given upon re-exporting the prints. This sufficiently 
proves that the cloth cannot be made at less cost in Germany. 
In England 22d, or 44 cents, is paid per cut of 80 yards, equal 
to .55 cent per yard.* In America 20 cents is paid per cut 
of 50 yards (from another source I have 18.15 cents per cut of 
45 yards), or .40 cent a yard as the weaver’s wages. Putting 
daily earnings side by side with the labor cost of weaving 
we have 


Wages per 


Daily wages. roo yards, 


In Switzerland, and we may include Germany. .| $0.44 to $0.49 | $0.606 
th ISIE cagoon ee cucoou conn oO deode ahs OOo 0.65 0.55% 
AM NET LCA rete pe rosoret ay ckassna¥elaile eliey-o. ene! aor erent o\syeyssus)s 0.85 0.40 


From this we have a right to conclude that the average rate 
of wages customary in the country, the supplying of the wants 
and necessaries of life, must have a direct bearing upon the 
productive power of the people—the operatives. I confine 
myself here strictly to this induction—and specific case. And 
here this is demonstrable to an absolute certainty. The 
number of looms operated by one weaver is : 


In Switzerland two to three for the more expert weavers. 

In Germany and France two and very seldom three. 

In England three, and for expert weavers four. 

And in America six to eight looms. 

The work account of a mill in Lowell, for which I am 
indebted to the kindness of the lamented Mr. Dupee, the late 


treasurer of the Hamilton Mills, gives me 


232 girls operating 6 looms. 
ae ae oe 


43 
2Ol sis yy 8 ‘‘  andonly 
Ti oe oe 5 oe go. 


* See ante, pp. 242 and 243 for statement giving results of later inquiry. 
/ 
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This shows that the high standard of working power in 
America is very widely distributed. The speed of the looms 
has been held to be so much greater in England than in 
America, that thereby the advantages gained by the running 
of a greater number of looms by one hand becomes neutral- 
ized in a measure. Even this I do not find to be the case. 
In America 180 picks a minute is the average, and some run 
as high as 210 picks a minute, In England 200 is considered. 
very high speed, run by the best and most improved looms. 
Whatever objection might be raised on this point would be 
met by the weekly output as given by the earnings, which 
are piece-price earnings and not day-wages. In England, 
taking $3.90 as-the average of weekly earnings, at the rate 
of 55 cents per 100 yards the weekly output would be 709 
yards of print cloth. In Switzerland, taking $2.80 as the 
average earnings of weavers, at the rate of 60 cents per 
hundred yards the weekly output would be 466 yards; while 
in America, taking 6 looms indicating a low average, or $4.86 
(as taken from the pay-rolls of my informant) at the rate of 
40 cents per 1too yards the weekly output would be 1,200 
yards of print cloth per weaver. (The average number of 
looms worked in this mill by one weaver is 64, with the 
earning proportionately raised to $5.08, brings the output to 
1,270 yards.) In the spinning of the yarn for this cloth I find 
about equal cost of labor per pound in English and American 
mills and a higher cost in Switzerland. The time earnings 
stand relatively in the same positions with the respective 
countries as in the weaving, necessarily indicating higher 
individual exertion, skill, energy, or whatever term we may 
apply to cover this economic manifestation. 

I speak here of a branch where the same plant and technic 
is assumed to be used by competing nations—enjoying rela- 
tively the greatest amount of social, intellectual, and political 
advantages of the age—and still how different are the results 
of exertion aided by the same motors and appliances. 
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If equally accurate data were at hand for the lowest stratum 
of wage earners—the operatives in the cotton mills of India— 
a still stronger verification of this parallel could undoubtedly 
be brought out. The fact of the great spread of cotton 
manufacture in the last decade is attributed to the low wages 
and to the depreciation of silver. With the latter imputed 
cause I have not to deal here, though I may say incidentally 
that the price of cotton in Liverpool or Manchester would 
never be affected thereby in any but a nominal way. Ten 
dollars worth of India cotton would bring, let us say, $7.00 
gold, plus freight and charges, in Liverpool, and re-exported 
to Bombay in the nature of yarn or cloth be again $10.00 in 
silver plus labor—and freight and charges. The differences 
in exchange could only bear upon the added items. Freight 
charges even would be subject to the same nominal influences 
as the price of cotton. It is a fact, however, that India works 
successfully only the coarser yarns, Nos. 10 to 20, where the 
least labor is expended in the pound of cotton, while the 
finer numbers are imported from England in a larger degree 
even than the spread of Bombay cotton manufacture. Now 
the spinning wages in one hundred pounds of, cotton yarn in 
Fall River are : 


[ROnENION Wd eraeitsieieae. bate slexels POLS SME OTN nS OM ctrslarcis ee oluehs ceaneve $0.45 
ETO Takia desl Osseo yoyc art etaeheresass. .35 (Andin Lancashire for No, 20. .50) 
IE Orrammaedl OT: Glace areicensr aioe" ciate AO me HOP INO AOe ce cle nm senses ates .98 


India has the seeming advantage of freight. The average 
rate of freight the year around on a ton of cotton from Bom- 
bay to Liverpool is 22s. 6d. or $5.46. Freight from Liverpool 
to Bombay of a ton of yarn is 12s. 6@. or $3.06, total $8.52, or 
about the spinning wages in Lancashire and Massachusetts 
for the coarse numbers made in Bombay. This apparent pro- 
tection, however, is partly offset in the higher cost of coal, 
higher cost of mill propéefty and machinery, superintendence, 
etc. 
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Practically it may be said, therefore, that the basis of cost, 
the material, upon which labor operates in India, offers only 
these advantages to the home spinner. The difficulties of the 
Bombay manufacturer increase with the increase in the ratio 
of labor to the pound of cotton. There the greater produc- 
tivity, relative cheapness of high-cost labor, shows itself in its 
greater potency. In lieu of a more specific and more closely 
defined measure, we may take the relative output. 

A mill in Bombay, of which I have an account, of 35,000 
spindles, turns out 8,000 pounds of No. 20 yarn a day. 
Against this we may set the output of a mill in Lawrence, 
which produces two pounds a week per spindle of No. 18 to 
zo yarn. For 35,000 spindles this would represent an output 
of 70,000 pounds in Massachusetts a week, against one of 
48,000 pounds in Bombay. The mill in Massachusetts, how- 
ever, makes miscellaneous goods, and does not, as the super- 
intendent informs me, represent as high a working capacity 
as a mill would which runs without changing, and on a large 
scale, the same numbers. Such a mill would, therefore, under 
more favorable arrangement, represent a much higher working 
capacity. Wecan, therefore, deduce from this that, irrespective 
of the number of hands employed, for an equal quantity of 
work produced, the same plant and improved machinery turn 
out in a given time a very much greater number of yards of 
yarn in Massachusetts than in the cotton mills of Bombay. 

If this be so when we deal with what is apparently like and 
like, how much more are we justified in expecting quite im- 
portant modifications of ruling impressions when we examine 
into industries which are conducted among different nations 
by entirely different methods. Here we find one nation 
clinging tenaciously to small domestic industries ; the people 
work in family groups, or masters with helpers ; some still em- 
ploy hand-tools of ancient construction, others use modern 
inventions and labor-saving machinery made serviceable for 
domestic industry. Along with this the factory runs. But 
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even here the use made of machinery is quite different in one 
country from what it is in another. 

Here the insufficiency of the commonly adopted standard 
of measuring relative efficiency, 7. ¢., productivity of labor; or 
cheapness, by the rate of wages, becomes more distressing yet. 
In a sense more closely allied in methods of proceeding to the 
just-mentioned industry than what I shall point out below is 
calico printing. In Elberfeld and Mulhouse the work is con- 
ducted practically on the same principle as in Lowell, Fall 
River, Providence, etc., by printing machines with engraved 
copper rollers driven by steam. Yet I was told by owners of 
extensive print works at both places in Germany, that it is 
useless for them to attempt competition with America in 
neutral markets ; that they had lost the Mexican market, and 
would run the same risk elsewhere where American cloth, 
width and quality, have established markets. They cannot 
compete in price. From the rate of wages standard this 
would seem incredible. In Lowell print-works which I 
visited, a printer gets $4.50 a day. In Mulhouse not above 
one-third ; in Elberfeld not much over one-fourth would be 
the day wages of a printer. Truly a formidable difference. 
When, however, we know that one printer at $4.50 and a 
helper at $1.50 suffice to tend one printing machine ; and that 
one printing machine, printing up to three or four colors, turns 
out daily 400 pieces of print of 50 yards, or 20,000 yards; and 
in prints used for furniture, etc., with eight to twelve colors 
printed simultaneously, 250 pieces or 12,500 yards, then we 
see how immaterial the question is whether the wages for 
tending the printing machine are $6, $3, or $4, .037.015, or 
.o2 cents per yard. The labor cost becomes here a vanishing 
quantity on the one side, while on the other side causes may 
come in which make it an important factor, even if nominally 
of a very low rate. The German printers say they cannot 
work on the American b&Sis of running for days and weeks 
one pattern on one machine. They have to run much slower, 
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use more time and care. They have to collect their trade 
from almost every country in the world. It comes in dribblets. 
They have to accommodate themselves to everybody’s whims, 
make patterns, styles, and colors for every zone and taste. 
The large trade is in the hands of England, and they can only 
obtain and retain trade by ready acquiescence to all the 
exactions of fashion in the finer prints or national predilec- 
tions in the cheaper goods. This not alone increases the cost 
of production, but, perhaps to a greater extent yet, the cost of 
distribution, and may be called a new element of disturbance 
in making comparisons in like industries among different 
nations.. Methods in distribution as well as methods in pro- 
duction. Theyare dissimilar in every country, and both have 
their influence on prices and cost of production. 

Along with this advanced system of printing, bearing such 
different results so far as price-making is concerned, runs 
block printing yet to a considerable extent. Apparently hope- 
lessly expensive if brought in competition with roller printing 
—still under certain conditions it may be much cheaper—or 
no other process applicable. Roller printing would be ruin- 
ously expensive in a small output or applied to a small industry 
of a changeable nature. 

We have found all of these divergences in reviewing manu- 
facturing conducted by similar methods. How much greater 
must we expect these divergences to be when we compare 
production conducted here by an industrious toiler with 
his hand tools; there with improved hand machinery; and 
in another place by minute subdivisions of the best organized 
labor, aided by machinery of the subtlest construction or 
by automatons, which with iron teeth and fingers cut steel 
and copper, turn screws, nails, pins, make the heads, sharpen 
the points, and drop the finished work into a ready receptacle, 
or cut iron and twist and knit it into chains, etc. The 
labor employed here consists simply in putting a coil of wire 
or a rod of steel or copper into the machine, which then does 
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all the work with greater regularity and precision than the 
most skilled workman could do by hand. In more compli- 
cated work than the making of these units great skill is 
required of the workers under both systems. Still it is skill 
of quite a different nature—the one in doing one and the 
same kind of work repeatedly day in and day out, like the 
automaton which makes the parts; the other in making a 
complete piece of assembled parts inclusive of the parts. 
Great as the skill and technical knowledge must be of making 
a complete piece of so fine and subtle a mechanism as a watch 
or a clock by hand with hand tools, the skill required in the 
manipulation of the other system is of an equally high though 
of a different character. In the assembling room of an 
American clock factory I found one girl putting together the 
parts of 240 movements as one day’s work. This requires 
great dexterity and exactness. The work in all the manipula- 
tions is paid for by the piece. High earnings can only be 
obtained by great quickness, deftness, and uninterrupted 
attention and ‘application, qualities which again can be sup- 
plied by none but the best conditioned labor, enjoying the 
highest standard of living. Nowhere is so high a degree of 
intelligence and brightness in manner, looks, and appearance 
observable among work people as where these conditions 
prevail ; where the highest known earnings in like industries 
lead to the lowest cost of labor. A clock is sold at go.cents, 
an alarm-clock is sold at retail at $1.25, a Waterbury watch at 
$2.50. It isthe surprise of Europe. The factory sells it at 
$1.50 to the retailer. Ona recent visit to the factory I was 
shown all the numerous operations of the manufacturing pro- 
cess. The material is all worked from the plainest condition. 
It enters the factory as rolled steel and brass, and sheet-iron, 
and leaves it as a well-regulated watch in a pasteboard box 
lined with colored satin. The making of the spring, of the 
wheels, screws, pins, pinior, the perforating of the plates, etc. ; 
the assembling, the finishing, the regulating, all are done with 
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as much care and precision as if for a piece of five times the 
value. Yet all these collected processes do not cost in labor 
more than 50 cents a watch. The company has a pay-roll of 
$4,500 a week, and turns out 1,500 watches a day, or 9,000 
a week, which makes the labor exactly as stated. The 
machinery is as interesting a study as the labor employed in 
the making and finishing of this product of skill and enter- 
prise. The number of people employed in the factory is 420, 
fully one-half of whom are women. The average earnings are 
$10.71, which is about four times as high as in the Black 
Forest or in Switzerland. Here the lower cost is not due to 
cheap wages, but to excellent machinery and skill, and great 
quickness of labor employed at a very low cost by the piece. 
The great variety and complexity of machinery and conse- 
quent great expense of plant can be borne profitably because 
of the very large output. The labor, the machinery turning 
uninterruptedly the same work, is here employed and utilized 
to the full. Improvements in machinery follow on one 
another’s heels when they are so profitable that, for instance, 
two machines and two men make 1,200 to 1,500 springs a day, 
while a short time ago, on now obsolete machinery, it took 
twelve men to turn out I,ooo springs. Neither in the Black 
Forest nor in Geneva have I seen machinery, meant for the 
same purpose, utilized in any way approaching that in which 
it is utilized in America. Nor does hand labor move with the 
swiftness of hand labor in American factories. Here it is also 
a matter of minor significance that a girl gets $9 to $10 a 
week, when she is thereby enabled to fasten the wheel in 1,600 
watch-cases, handling four pieces in each case (the wheel, two 
washers, and the pinion wire), as a day’s work. Only with 
such labor, appliances and systematizing is it possible to make 
a watch containing 58 pieces, which collectively have passed 
through 370 single operations, at so abnormally low a price. 

The relative indifference of high day wages when brought 
side by side with such astonishing results is more apparent 
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yet when we deal with industries where automatic machinery 
is employed almost exclusively, screw-making, nail-making, 
pin-making, etc. In the latter industry the coil of brass wire 
is put in its proper place, the end fastened, and the almost 
human piece_of mechanism, with its iron fingers, does the rest 
of the work. One machine makes 180 pins a minute, cutting 
the wire, flattening the heads, sharpening the points, and drop- 
ping the pin in its proper place. 108,000 pins a day is the 
output of one machine. A factory visited by me employed 70 
machines. These had a combined output per day of 7,500,000 
pins, or 300 pins to a paper—z5,ooo papers of pins, allowing 
for stoppages and necessary time for repairs—say 20,000 
papers. These machines are tended by three men. A 
machinist with a boy helper attends to the repairing. It 
will not materially influence the price of pins whether the 
combined earnings of these five men be $7.50 or $10 per diem. 
The difference would amount to one-eighth of acent on a 
paper of pins. The likelihood is that when cheaper help is 
employed a greater number of hands would be employed for 
the same work and the same output. 

This applies to all industries, but principally to those which 
can be conducted by highly developed and organized labor. 
The boot and shoe industry is a brilliant example. I found 
on samples, the products of Lynn factories, which I had 
brought with me for comparison, that no foreign manufacturers 
were able to compete with American factories in the cheap- 
ness of the labor price. Here at Lynn a pair of ladies’ gaiters 
is made as low as 35 cents for the labor, including the making 
of 24 buttonholes and sewing on of buttons, and in country 
shops as low as 25 cents for the same kind with about ro but- 
tonholes in each. I made comparisons in different places. In 
Vienna, in Berlin, in Frankfort, and in Offenbach I found the 
labor cost to be double, whilesthe earnings were less than half 
what they are here. In #rfurt, where wages are lower yet 
than in any of the mentioned places, the cost is lower ; but the 
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goods are inferior, and still fully 60 per cent. higher in the 
labor cost than in my sample of country-shop gaiters of 
American manufacture. The factories work with American 
machines, but the output falls way behind ours. Along with 
this a great deal of handwork made in the homes of shoe- 
makers—domestic industry—is run in, both for export and 
home trade. I do not enter into an explanation of these 
phenomena here, neither their bearings or their causes. I 
shall in a later report, with fuller data, attempt to point out the 
causes which produce these varying effects. I only desire 
now, in a cursory review of the methods under which the 
world’s industries are conducted, to enforce the necessity of 
conducting investigations specifically, and not from a “ gen- 
eral average ” standpoint, which necessarily leads to erroneous 
deductions. 

To show the extent to which industrial production persists 
in the line marked out, I point to Germany, certainly now 
one of the most progressive states. Still, according to the 
Industrial Census of 1882, more than one-half of ail its 
population engaged in manufactures, where small groups of 
workers can at all be employed, were employed in groups 
of less than five to each establishment. In 


Worked in Worked in 
A Total of | groups of less |groups of more 
than 5 persons|than 5 persons 
Ancmetalsis. ssc tes.s sielovieatre salem ees 459,713 298,125 161,588 
In machinery, instruments, etc....... 356,089 127,565 228,524 
In chemicals.........6..sseeeeeees FSA aieyi 16,867 54,910 
Tn textiles Savran chro oe Geka eee e re g10,089 440,573 469,516 
In paper and leather industries...... 221,688 107,293 114,395 
einiwOod Ind@ustriesie sere sierrereeeeter 469,695 367,688 102,007 
In nutriments, food and drink....... 743,881 468,652 275,229 
(Obata aveie te akereae nite ere eee 3,232,932 | 1,826,763 | 1,406,169 
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Organizations large enough for profitable employment of 
power machinery would have to be aggregates of many more 
than five persons. The number of people employed in domes- 
tic industries, those working in their own homes, for account 
of business-houses, merchants, exporters, or manufacturers, is 
very large. A total of 754,550 persons are so engaged. The 
kingdom of Saxony alone employs 138,000 persons, and 
Rhenish Prussia and Westphalia 102,000, in domestic indus- 
tries. 230,000 are engaged in textiles, mostly in weaving. 
Hosiery still occupies over 40,000 people in house-industry. 
The principal lines in textiles occupy in home-industries the 
following position ; I set side by side the total of all engaged 
in the representative branches : 


Engaged in| Total in 
Percentage of all Employed. Beate Industry. 
Per cent, 
Silk weaving and velvet (Rhenish Prussia, 49,- 

DD Rha Neha ay pc clay adeyahen che opate wien pe > 19 Os 70 53,286 76,264 
\VOOIIEEY GENRES 8 Aa boon daraocoooNse ode oo 22 23,799 108,007 
Linen Bae Re tehacttages suet aceaye celshes ais: syerale ores 40 41,045 103,808 
Cotton % Se OO THOR OO OG OAC ome 42 52,295 125,591 
Mite Wy  OOGS WEAVING says etezeys euehe clot sielere ciel 15.014 30 22,212 73,750 
Knit goods, hosiery (kingdom of Saxony alone, 

EOE) upd OCA Shes ORDO Oot USO GU COGROe 55 40,528 73,828 

BOCA i iapsrcaisy wrctenete eters XS SOcOee Geer DAA eos 42 | 233,165 561,248 


In woollens 22 per cent., in mixed goods 30 per cent., in 
cotton 42 per cent., in silk 70 per cent., and in knit goods 55 
per cent. of all weavers are still plying their looms or work 
their frames in their own homes in the fashion of the fathers. 

In boots and shoes, of 398,757 shoemakers, only 25,768 
work in groups of more than five persons. But even these are 
not of a higher ratio than 14, being distributed over 1,839 
establishments. 

In metals, a line where sq-mitich of our automatic machinery 
is so tellingly employed, the employment groups are of an 
equally low ratio, 
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If the classification into groups were carried farther than 
“groups above 5,” and groups of 5 to 10 and of 10 to 20 
were given, we should see plainly what the above figures 
indicate—the small number of people employed in establish- 
ments conducted on a basis large enough to make production 
on the plan on which it is conducted mainly in America at 
all possible. 

If these illustrations and figures prove anything, they prove 
beyond doubt the necessity of basing comparisons on homo- 
geneous positive facts. 

It is a common belief that, with the rapid exchange of idea! 
the closer relations of nations, characteristic of our age, the 
methods and systems under which work is conducted by an 
industrially more advanced nation will soon be taken up by 
all competitors, Measurably this may be true ; so far as out- 
side appearances go, even to an appreciable extent. On 
close examination we find, however, that the thick crust of 
imperturbability, of national predilections is not easily pene- 
trated by new ways, methods, and ideas. Many counteracting 
influences have to be overcome before one nation’s system of 
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work will perform the same result after adoption by another. 
The spring to man’s activity, to the exercise of all his functions, 
lies deeper than that mere arbitrary will or individual action 
exercised from without could effect rapid and violent changes, 
While these differing features in the productive methods of 
nations are visible at a first glance, it is evident that produc- 
tion must also be largely influenced by them ; preéminently, 
production taken quantitatively. But much as the results of 
labor measured by numbers, length, or whatever term may be 
called in for covering dimensions, may be influenced by the 
methods and factors mentioned, the side which cannot be 
measured by the common standard, the side appealing more 
directly to the eye—taste—is still more greatly influenced by 
these national, popular, latent instincts. It would be useless 
to expect of one nation the same coloring, expression, orna- 
ment, or artistic production as from another. In one the 
sense of color predominates, in another the sense of form. 
Here, more than in any other side of production, the national 
habits, the means and methods exert a great influence. Here, 
in quite a number of instances, the same results could not be 
obtained by any other method than the prevailing one. We 
cannot expect production mainly conducted by machinery, or 
with an eye to turning out big quantities, to cover the same 
ground or bring out like results as where painstaking regu- 
larity, inherited skill, and an intuitively trained eye direct the 
hand of the worker tied to his domestic industry and produce 
an individualization of products not obtainable otherwise. In 
one country the traditions, habits, and aims of government 
unite to make the people persevere in the old methods. The 
small industry of the craftsman, the hand-loom weaver, the 
decorator, the metalworker in his own smithy, the domestic 
industry is fostered and considered the ultimate goal to which 
we have toreturn again. Inanother country, where traditions 
and habits do not so strofigly point in that direction, industry 
is left more to itself to shape its own course. Everywhere, 
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however, we detect the most varied manifestation of national 
activity. The methods by which production is carried on are ~ 
as varied as the products themselves. Different as these are 
in all respects, it is as unreasonable to expect of one nation 
the same work and results as of another, as it would be useless 
to engraft upon one nation an exact copy of the methods of 
another because the latter have been found to bring out good 
results there. 

What can be said of the methods of industrial life and work 
can also be said-of the school, and here especially, the schools 
for Technical Education. To understand properly their aims 
and directions and the degree of their utility, it is above 
all necessary to-study the various phases of industrial develop- 
ment among the different nations. The lessons of life are as 
essential in Technical Education as of the school ; the school 
is to give idea, direction, and elevation to industry, to raise the 
standard of the work by raising the standard of the worker. 
The school at best is a means to an end, be that means ever 
so powerful. It would be difficult to understand the bearing 
of this means, without thoroughly inquiring into the social 
and economic fabric of the nation whose system of Technical 
Education we study. The shop, therefore, gives perhaps a 
clearer insight into the makeup of this fabric than the school. 
The school very often is a creation from without, or an en- 
grafted branch, not always sure to bear the fruit expected. 
The shop has grown and developed upon nature’s own soil. 
We know little of a nation if we do not see it at work. We 
know little of the utility of systems of Technical Education 
unless we know also this phase of it upon which it is to operate. 

With so extended a subject to investigate and to report 
upon, I assumed that the Department did not expect me to 
complete the inquiry in the brief period assigned, afterward 
extended, but to gain a general knowledge of the industrial 
conditions and of the state of Technical Education in the most 
advanced countries, and to leave to a later period the institu- 
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ting of more minute inquiries. I found it useful, before pro- 
ceeding to a report upon any branch of my inquiry,to have 
procured as much general knowledge of the subject by travel 
and direct investigation as was possible in the limited time,— 
limited, necessarily, by the school year terminating in July for 
general and technical education, and for many industrial and 
trade schools as early as the Easter vacation. A primary 
review of the whole field was necessary, merely to enable me 
to decide to which nation’s system to devote the first part of 
my general report. 

_ I visited France, the western part of Switzerland, Germany, 
a part of Austria, Belgium, Holland, and, on my return from 
a second visit to France, parts of England and Ireland. I 
became impressed with the fact that the elements of Technical 
Education upon the broadest basis imaginable—the public 
schools—were more thoroughly distributed in France than in 
any other country in Europe which I had visited. I deemed 
it of value to devote my first report to Technical Education 
in France. The public schools of France are of recent crea- 
tion. The statesmen organizing the system could study the 
systems of all the advanced nations, and select the best and 
most fruitful methods. Even from the results of private and 
isolated attempts it became evident to them what an efficient 
guide and lever of a child’s understanding it would be to have 
its sense of form, of color, of outline and proportion, trained 
at an early age to cultivtae a knowledge and love of work 
under the guidance of practised teachers able to direct it 
playfully in the elements of handicraft and of art. It was 
found that a nation endowed with a larger degree than any 
other with a sense of color, with intuitive skill in assembling 
and arranging parts into a harmonious pleasing whole, was 
losing ground. Nations which a generation ago were not con- 
sidered formidable competitors were making heavy inroads 
even in what France use@*to consider her own special domain. 
It was held that this was due to the influence of education, to 
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the more thorough training of mind and eye, to the art schools 
and industrial schools which had taken so rapid a development 
in neighboring countries. 

But whatever may have impelled them to action, the states- 
men of France planted upon a wider basis than the neighbors 
from whom they could borrow and profit. They made the 
public school system the instrument for laying the ground- 
work of technical knowledge in the make-up of the future 
workmen. One may assume that institutions for artistic, 
technical, and scientific instruction are either as a rule quickly 
introduced wherever the need of them is manifested, or, as 
lending lustre to the fame of rulers and statesmen, have 
always received, and always may be expected to receive, due 
attention from the powers that be. The masses, the nation, 
the millions of workers are not reached thereby. They are 
not reached by technical high-schools, academies, or schools of 
industrial art. A nation of indifferently trained workmen 
may co-exist with a very efficient and even brilliant corps of 
directors and leaders educated in these institutions. To 
bridge this gulf was the avowed aim in France. How far 
the French system will succeed in this the near future will 
demonstrate. One visiting schools and workshops, observing 
the young and the adult, could, however, not fail to carry 
away with him the impression that a great revolution was pre- 
paring in the mental make-up of the nation, proving the wisdom 
of this new departure in education. ' 

From this brief explanation it will appear logical that I com- 
mence my report with a description of the French system, and 
then describe the systems of other nations, where other con- 
ditions and institutions prevail and cover ground perhaps 
left untrodden in this first report. The systems of Technical 
Education differ nearly as widely as the methods and systems 
ofwork. Each hasits lessons, and in each will be found worthy 
subjects and examples for study and imitation, modified, per- 
haps, according to the differing conditions which they are to 
serve, and which call them to their aid. 
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It would be premature were I, at this stage of my inquiries, 
to speak of these. My inquiries have not been terminated. 
They were sufficiently comprehensive, however, to enable me 
to view the part submitted from the standpoint gained by a 
general acquaintance with the wider subject. This enabled 
me to decide upon the method of proceeding, and upon the 
scope and sequence of the reports necessary to cover the in- 
vestigation assigned to me: 

The present report will be followed by reports on Technical 
Education in Germany, Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, Holland, 
and Great Britain. Another report planned, for which I am 
collecting the data, and a necessary parallel of this, is a report 
on “ The methods employed in production in different coun- 
tries.” The methods employed in production by different’ 
nations, and the results in competing industries, are very im- 
portant subjects of study. It will be readily understood that 
the inquiry must be extended over the same field in the United 
States. A general review willthen enable us to perceive what- 
ever may be of advantage for us to adopt. We shall easily 
discover by comparison our points of weakness and of 
strength. 

For this reason I have refrained from making any sugges- 
tions. It is essential in the first instance to collect the facts 
not alone of Technical Education, but of the whole broad 
subject, the facts underlying the economy of industrial life. 

Our literature is as full of the philosophy of industrial life 
as it is wanting in facts regarding it—facts as they present 
themselves under the influence of modern development. We 
have, therefore, to gather the data, collect the facts of produc- 
tion with careful minuteness. The economy of production 
with careful minuteness. The economy of production will 
have to be treated in the same analytical manner of investiga- 
tion by which all the natural sciences have made such won- 
derful progress within #fie last fifty years. National biology 
is as truly a positive science as individual biology. Abandon- 
ing the hazy abstractions of the speculative past, science has, 
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by the aid of the microscope, the balance, and the retort, 
brought to light some of nature’s most deeply hidden secrets. 
Under the results of this great scientific upheaval, life has be- 
come a changed condition. Industrial life, conditions and 
means governing production, transportation, distribution, all 
have experienced changes as pronounced as are the differences 
between the life and aspiration of the American mechanic and 
the life and aspiration of the Hindoo workman. The applica- 
tion of electricity and steam power to production and trans- 
portation has revolutionized industrial and economic condi- 
tions and the lives and prospects of the working classes to a 
greater degree than any other event in the history of man. 
Still it is not too much to say that the economic generali- 
zations of the day are largely founded on the facts of a 
past era. 

Incontrovertible evidence of the facts of industry, of pro- 
duction, its means and methods, cost and conditions among 
different nations, and the results to the working classes derived 
therefrom, if it corroborates what has been stated above, will 
contribute most powerfully toward a happy solution of what is 
the great question of the day all over the civilized world. 

From this view facts are the only essentials. The collection 
of facts must for some time occupy the attention of public 
authorities. I have the honor to be, sir, etc. 
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